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W ITH the signing of the Peace Treaty by Germany 
at Versailles, followed by its ratification at Wei- 


mar, and with the return of President Wilson, the latest a 


scene in the world’s greatest drama is shifted to Wash- 
ington. There are conflicts still going on elsewhere. 
Fiume is still the center of one. In Peking another is 
taking place. Russia is the arena of many struggles. 
Over a score of armed conflicts have sprung up conse- 
quent upon the collapse of three empires—the Russian, 
the Austro-Hungarian and the Turkish—and the near 
collapse of a fourth—the German. But the real fate of 
the Peace Treaty does not hang upon any of these. It 
hangs upon the action of the United States Senate, and 
bound up in that treaty are the restoration of Belgium, 
France, Serbia and Rumania; the safety of millions in 
Armenia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine ; the recreation 
of Poland. While Senators and lawyers debate fine 
questions of phrasing — whether the Monroe Doctrine 
should be called a “regional understanding,” for in- 
stance, or a “national policy’—and play for points in 
the coming presidential campaign, and shed rhetorical 
tears over wounded Senatorial dignity, and strive to put 
the President into a hole or to climb out of one into 
which they have put themselves, all the wheels of civil- 
ization in Europe, industrial, commercial, social, edu- 
cational, are slowed up or blocked entirely and millions 
are suffering and dying of exposure, disease and starva- 
tion. In the history of the human race it would be 
difficult to find a less suitable time than this for playing 
politics. Outside the Senate everybody sees that—Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats. Outside the Senate, the 
only flaming opposition to the ratification of the treaty 
comes from pro-German propagandists (remnants of 
the German-American Alliance), the Sinn Feiners, 
the near-Bolsheviks, and George Wharton Pepper and 
James M. Beck. It is in the Senate that we find the 
Constitution imperiled, the republic tottering over an 
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abyss, the sovereignty of the nation vanishing, and all 
our free institutions being undermined. 


Ratifying the Treaty With “Inter- 
pretative Reservations.” 


AFTER all, it is not a question of the ratification of 

the treaty. It will, of course, be ratified. It is a 
question of how long we must wait for ratification and 
what sort of camouflage shall be used to cover the re- 
treat of the opposition. The Knox resolution is ob- 
viously too dead even to be voted on. Mr. Root has 
furnished a substitute. It is called “interpretative reser- 
vations.” These reservations are embodied in a pro- 
posed enacting resolution already drafted and in the 
hands of Senator Lodge. The Washington correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Globe gives the resolution complete. 
After the ratifying clause, it goes on to say that ratifica- 
tion is given, “with the full understanding . . . that 
nothing in the said treaty or in any part thereof shall 
be construed as in any degree interfering with or re- 
stricting the following three essential principles which 
are a part of the policy of the United States.” Then 
follows a statement of these three principles. The first 
is that the Monroe Doctrine is a national policy, the 
extent of whose application must be determined by the 
United States alone, “without interference, direct or 
indirect, on the part of any other nation.” The second 
is that internal and domestic questions such as immi- 
gration and tariff are “under no circumstances to be re- 
garded as within the jurisdiction of the League of Na- 
tions.” The third is that, since our Constitution confers 
on Congress alone the power to declare war, we cannot 
bind ourselves, in advance, to make war “without the 
express authorization of Congress at the time.” A fur- 
ther reservation is declared to the effect that the right 
of withdrawal from the League, after the requisite 
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“HAVE YOU BEEN A GOOD BOY?” 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World 


notification, includes the right of a country “to deter- 
mine for itself whether all its international obligations 
and all its obligations under the covenant have been ful- 
filled.” About this resolution and its reservations will 
probably center the fight in the U. S. Senate. It is 
claimed by the sponsors of the reservations that they are 
explanatory, not amendatory, and that they do not re- 
quire the explicit endorsement of other nations. If 
there is no formal protest from other nations, tacit con- 
sent may be assumed, the treaty becomes ratified, peace 
is secured, the League of Nations is inaugurated, and 
the United States enters into it on the basis of the un- 
derstanding so set forth. 


The President Will Consent 
to Reservations. 


"T HERE are signs that this plan will be adopted and 

that the Senate will, by an overwhelming majority, 
ratify the treaty with these or similar reservations. It 
is true that the President has declared himself opposed 
to any reservations whatever, but according to David 
Lawrence, a Washington correspondent who has been 
as close to the President as any of the press-writers, no 
one takes the President’s remarks on this subject liter- 
ally. It is his habit, we are told, to give, at the outset 
of every legislative fight, an impression of uncom- 
promizing opposition to amendment. Actually, says Mr. 
Lawrence, the President and the Senate are near an 
agreement. “Both sides in the controversy have a good 
deal of pride about their position, but the remarkable 
fact is that disinterested observers, the great majority of 
the men in the press gallery who have looked on dis- 
interestedly in many an analogous situation, fully expect 
the Peace Treaty, League of Nations included, to be 
ratified, but with certain reservations tacked on by the 
Republican leaders.” This expectation is due to the in- 
formal rather than the formal comment of the Senators 
and to the explanations given by the President in con- 
versation of certain moot points. All that is necessary 
is to draft the reservations to correspond with his ex- 
planations and presto! the differences are composed ' 
and the faces of all but a few extremists are saved. 
There has been no more potent support for the League 


and the treaty than that given by the N. Y. Times. 
Especially significant, therefore, is its editorial declaring 
that if the Senators who have been opposing the League 
wish to save their pride by inserting a few “reserva- 
tions” in the ratifying resolution, it sees “no sufficient 
reason for denying them that indulgence,” since “the 
completeness of the act of ratification will be in no wise 
impaired by Senatorial interpretations which in other 
words say just what the treaty says.” It is even better, 
it thinks, for them to be allowed to adopt such a line 
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BETTER SLOW DOWN A BIT, HADN’T YOU, GENTLEMEN? 
—Ding in Chicago Evening Post 


of retreat from an untenable position rather than to be 
forced into open combat. Significant also is Senator 
McCumber’s attitude toward reservations. He is the 
one Republican Senator on the packed foreign rela- 
tions committee (packed against the League) who has 
staunchly supported the League. He is now support- 
ing the reservation plan on the ground that there will 
always exist a danger, if the Senate is not permitted 
to record its attitude clearly on the Monroe Doctrine 
and some other points, that it may in the future take 
action which will tear the whole treaty to pieces. 


Remarkable Support for the League 
in the Country at Large. 


"THE support which the League has been receiving 

outside the Senate is remarkable when one con- 
siders the departure which it marks in certain deep- 
seated American traditions and prejudices. For it was 
only a few years ago that it was seriously proposed on 
the floor of the U. S. Senate to abolish American am- 
bassadors and ministers entirely on the ground that 
diplomatic intercourse with other nations was unneces- 
sary! In the recent convention of the Américan Fed- 
eration of Labor, a strong fight was made, led by the 
redoubtable Andrew Furuseth, against the endorsement 
of the League of Nations. The vote was 29,750 for 
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PUBLIC SENTIMENT. IN AMERICA FAVORS THE LEAGUE 


endorsement and 420 against—70 to 1. Senator Hitch- 
cock stated on the floor of the Senate—and his state- 
ment was not disputed—that every labor organization 
that has taken action at all has endorsed the League. 
The same is true, he declared further, of all business 
men’s organizations. Senator Hitchcock challenged the 
opposition to name a single church organization that 
has gone on record against the League, while in Sena- 
tor Lodge’s own State fifty religious bodies have passed 
resolutions in favor of it. The list of labor organiza- 
tions in the same state that have taken such action fills 
a page of the Congressional Record. A poll of farm 
journals in 48 States shows an overwhelming majority 
(64 out of 68) for the Treaty and the League and 1,913 
farmers’ organizations were reported, several weeks 
ago, as having gone on record for the League. The 
Federation of women’s clubs, representing 2,000,000 
women, approved the League by resolution. “Many 
tests of public sentiment,” the N. Y. Evening Post re- 
marks, “have been made and they all point one way— 




















HANDLE WITH CARELESSNESS 
—Ding in Baltimore Sun 


in favor of making an honest and thoro trial of the 
League.” ‘Here we have labor, agriculture, the Church, 
the women and probably business,” says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat (Rep.), “supporting the League. From 
what source would the Republican party draw a con- 
quering power in opposition to it?” The N. Y. Times 
notes that “the voices of Republican newspapers, espe- 
cially in the West, are rising in angrier protest than 
before against the attempt to commit the Republican 
party to a policy of opposition to the League of Na- 
tions.” ‘This protest is manifest in other ways. Chair- 
man Hays, of the National Republican Committee, has 
tried to avert such a disaster to the party, making a 
special trip to Washington apparently for that purpose. 
And Charles D. Hilles, ex-chairman of the same com- 
mittee, raises a note of warning as follows: 
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“The League is an idea born out of the agony of war, 
out of the determination that the incalculable waste of life 
and treasure shall hereafter be neither the aim nor the 
fate of civilized nations. McKinley, Hay, Roosevelt, Root, 
Choate and Taft sponsored it before Mr. Wilson came into 
power. Republicans who commit the mischievous error of 
encouraging an unwarranted prejudice against the League 
because Mr. Wilson, through the accident of position, is its 
champion, may give the President a coveted issue for 1920, 
and in doing so may endanger the chances of the con- 
firmation of a covenant which has great potentialities for 
enduring peace.” 


President Wilson’s Address 
to the Senate. 


"THE address made by President Wilson before the 

Senate on his return last month to Washington 
has been as scornfully derided and as enthusiastically 
praised as any address he has ever made. Thus what 
the N. Y. Sun calls “an emotional, idealistic harang,” 
with “the same old nebulous stuff,” is termed by Senator 
Williams, of Mississippi, “the greatest thing ever u*- 
tered by any President of the United States since Lin 
coln died,” and is sneered at by the (Socialist) N. \. 
Call as “evidence of the taming of Mr. Wilson and his 
complete surrender to the ‘practical’ politics of ‘prac- 
tical’ men.” The address purported to be only “a gen- 
eral characterization of its [the Peace Treaty’s] scope 
and purpose.” Those who were expecting the President 
to play in this address the part of a gladiator were dis- 
appointed. The address is almost entirely free from 
the controversial tone. Only about one-fourth of it was 
devoted to the League of Nations. It begins with an 
inspiring tribute to our army and its work in Europe. 
It follows with an obviously sincere tribute to the other 
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STILL TINKERIN’! 
—Donahey in Clevelaad Plain-Dealer 
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peace delegates with whom the President has been work- 
ing and with a brief sketch of the entanglements with 
which they had to deal. The League of Nations is 
taken up not in detail but in a large way to show the 
‘fundamental necessity for it. Then comes a glowing 
statement of the part America has played in the making 
of the treaty and is expected to play in world affairs in 
the days to come. It is an exalted appeal rather than 
an argument and might as well have been delivered in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, or Madison Square Garden, 
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New York City, as to the Senate of the United States, 
for it is an address to the people rather than to the 
Senate. Politically considered, it was adroit. It gave no 
opening for attack. All the tomahawks in the Senate, 
newly sharpened and burnished, were ready to be hurled 
at the first opportunity, but it was not presented. The 


critics of the address have had to content themselves 


with criticizing it for what it did not contain instead 
of for what it did contain. The accompanying extracts 
give a fair idea of its tone and temper. 





The big war has gone to pieces, and there are pieces of it raging 
in twenty-three different nations.—Philadelphia Record. 


German naval appropriations seem to have included a sinking- 
fund.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





EXTRACTS FROM PRESIDENT WIL- 
SON’S ADDRESS TO THE SENATE 


HE United States entered the war upon a different 
footing from every other nation except our asso- 
ciates on this side of the sea. We entered it, not be- 
cause our material interests were directly threatened 
or because any special treaty obligations to which we 
were parties had been violated, but only because we 
saw that supremacy and even the validity of right every- 
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where put in jeopardy and free government likely to be 
everywhere imperiled by the intolerable aggression of 
a power which respected neither right nor obligation 
and whose very system of government flouted the rights 
of the citizen as against the autocratic authority of his 
governors. 

And in the settlements of the peace we have sought 
no special reparation for ourselves, but only the restora- 
, tion of right and the assurance of liberty everywhere 


The Part Played by the 
United States in Mak- 
ing the Peace Treaty 


that the effects of the settlement were to be felt. We 
entered the war as the disinterested champions of right 
and we interested ourselves in the terms of the peace in 
no other capacity. 


Orv entanglements of every kind stood in the way 
—promises which governments had made to one 
another in the days when might and right were confused 
and the power of the victor was without restraint. 
Engagements which contemplated any dispositions of 
territory, any extensions of sovereignty that might seem 
to be to the interest of those who had the power to insist 
upon them had been entered into without thought of 
what the peoples concerned might wish or profit by ; and 
these could not always be honorably brushed aside. 

It was not easy to graft the new order of ideas on 
the old, and some of the fruits of the grafting may, I 
fear, for a time be bitter. But, with very few excep- 
tions, the men who sat with us at the peace table de- 
sired as sincerely as we did to get away from the bad 
influences, the illegitimate purposes, the demoralizing 
ambitions, the international counsels and expedients out 
of which the sinister designs of Germany had sprung 
as a natural growth. . . . They spoke the conscience of 
the world as well as the conscience of America, and I 
am happy to pay my tribute of respect and gratitude 
to the able, forward-looking men with whom it was my 
privilege to cooperate for their unfailing spirit of co- 
operation, their constant effort to accommodate the in- 
terests they represented to the principles we were all 
agreed upon. 

The difficulties, which were many, lay in the circum- 
stances, not often in the men. Almost without exception 
the men who led had caught the true and full vision of 
the problem of peace as an indivisible whole, a problem 
not of mere adjustments of interést but of justice and 


right action. 

A LEAGUE of free nations had become a practical 
necessity. Examine the Treaty of Peace and you 

will find that everywhere throughout its manifold pro- 

visions its framers have felt obliged to turn to the 

League of Nations as an indispensable instrumentality 

for the maintenance of the new order it has been their 
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POOR BOLIVAR! 
—Spencer in Omaha World-Herald 


purpose to set up in the world—the world of civilized 
men. 

That there should be a League of Nations to steady 
the counsels and maintain the peaceful understandings 
of the world, to make, not treaties alone, but the accept- 
ed principles of international law as well, the actual rule 
of conduct among the governments of the world had 
been one of the agreements accepted from the first as 
the basis of peace with the Central Powers. 

The statesmen of all the belligerent countries were 
agreed that such a league must be created to sustain the 
settlements that were to be effected. But at first I think 
there was a feeling among some of them that, while it 
must be attempted, the formation of such a league was 
perhaps a counsel of perfection, which practical men, 
long experienced in the world of affairs, must agree to 
very cautiously and with many misgivings. It was only 
as the difficult work of arranging an all but universal 
adjustment of the world’s affairs advanced from day to 
day from one stage of conference to another that it be- 
came evident to them that what they were seeking would 
be little more than something written upon paper, to be 
interpreted and applied by such methods as the chances 
of politics might make available, if they did not provide 
a means of common counsel which all were obliged to 
accept, a common authority whose decisions would be 
recognized as decisions which all must respect. 

And so the most practical, the most skeptical among 
them turned more and more to the League as the au- 
thority through which international action was to be 
secured, the authority without which, as they had come 
to see it, it would be difficult to give assured effect either 
to this treaty or to any other international understand- 
ing upon which they were to depend for the mainte- 
nance of peace. 


Wak had lain at the heart of every arrangement of 

Europe—of every arrangement of the world—that 
preceded the war. Restive peoples had been told that 
fleets and armies, which they toiled to sustain, meant 
peace; and they now knew that they had been lied to; 
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that fleets and armies had been maintained to promote 
national ambitions and meant war. They knew that no 
old policy meant anything else but force, force—always 
force. And they knew that it was intolerable. 

Every true heart in the world and every enlightened 
judgment demanded that, at whatever cost of inde- 
pendent action, every government that took thought for 
its people or for justice or for ordered freedom should 
lend itself to a new purpose and utterly destroy the old 
order of international politics. 

Statesmen might see difficulties, but the people could 
see none and could brook no denial. A war in which 
they had been bled white to beat the terror that lay con- 
cealed in every balance of power must not end in a mere 
victory of arms and a new balance. The monster that 
had resorted to arms must be put in chains that could 
not be broken. The united power of free nations must 
put a stop to aggression, and the world must be given 
peace. If there was not the will or the intelligence to 
accomplish that now, there must be another and a. final 
war and the world must be swept clean of every power 
that could renew the terror. 

The League of Nations was not merely an instrument 
to adjust and remedy old wrongs under a new treaty 
of peace; it was the only hope for mankind. Again and 
again had the demon of war been cast out of the house 
of the peoples and the house swept clean by a treaty of 
peace, only to prepare a time when he would enter in 
again with spirits worse than himself. The house must 
now be given a tenant who could hold it against all such. 


OUR isolation was ended twenty years ago, and now 
fear of us is ended also, our counsel and associa- 
tion sought after and desired. There can be no question 
of our ceasing to be a world power. The only question 
is whether we can refuse the moral leadership that is 
offered us, whether we shall accept or reject the confi- 
dence of the world. , 
The war and the conference of peace, now sitting in 
Paris, seem to me to have answered that question. Our 
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“CHEER UP, FRITZ; I WON’T SIGN IT!” 
—kKirby in New York World 
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WILL HE GET AWAY? 
—Opper in New York American 


participation in the war established our position among 
the nations, and nothing but our own mistaken action 
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can alter it. It was not an accident or a matter of 
sudden choice that we are no longer isolated and devot- 
ed to a policy which has only our own interest and ad- 
vantage for its object. It was our duty to go in, if we 
were, indeed, the champions of liberty and of right. 

We answered to the call of duty in a way so spirited, 
so utterly without thought of what we spent of blood or 
treasure, so effective, so worthy of the admiration of 
true men everywhere, so wrought out of the stuff of all 
that was heroic that the whole world saw at last, in the 
flesh, in noble action, a great ideal asserted and vindi- 
cated by a nation they had deemed material and now 
found to be compact of the spiritual forces that must 
free men of every nation from every unworthy bondage. 
It is thus that a new role and a new responsibility have 
come to this great nation that we honor and which we 
would all wish to lift to yet higher levels of service and 
achievement. 

The stage is set, the destiny disclosed. It has come 
about by no plan of our conceiving, but by the hand of 
God, who led us into this way. We cannot turn back. 
We can only go forward, with lifted eyes and freshened 
spirit, to follow the vision. It was of this that we 
dreamed at our birth. America shall in truth show the 
way. The light streams upon the path ahead, and no- 
where else. 





From the testimony of experts, no beer is better than near-beer.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


One can buy ten cents’ worth of almost anything now for thirty 
cents.—Toledo Blade. 





PERILS OF MR. WILSON’S 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


N2 secret is made in Europe of the reluctance of 

Mr. Wilson to enter into what the London Spectator 
calls the new triple alliance. The Socialist papers, 
which complain that there is a rigid censorship with 
reference to this theme, affirm that Premier Clemenceau 
exacted the pact as the price for his consent to the 
League of Nations. Mr. Wilson is understood in some 
Socialist versions of this episode to have dwelt upon 
the reluctance of the American people to enter into an 
alliance with a European power. It was Mr. Wilson, 
observes the Humanité, who talked about his country’s 
“associates” and who clings more than any other states- 
man to the formula about “the allied and associated 
powers.” He went the length of saying to M. Cle- 
menceau that, even if he suggested the alliance to the 
Senate, it might not be ratified. The French tiger got 
over that difficulty by insisting that Mr. Wilson use 
his influence to have the alliance approved. No sooner 
had this arrangement been announced than there was 
an upheaval among the French Socialists. Their in- 
spired press in Paris has been saying that the alliance 
is a negation of the new internationalism in the name 
of which Mr. Wilson made his trip to Europe. The 
Avanti and its Socialist contemporaries in Italy repeated 
the charge. 


The Seeds of Conflict Sown by 
the Triple Alliance 


HOWEVER hopefully the world’s statesmen talked 
at Paris about the end of the war, they all realized 
that this was a pious aspiration. Even the Matin and 


President's Reluctance to En- 
ter Into the Pact with Great 
Britain to Shield France 


the Figaro, disposed to entertain a theory that the last 
great war had been fought out, find it impossible to 
assume that armed conflict is abolished by the Wilsonian 
millennium, as it has become the fashion to designate it. 
“The nearer the peace approaches,” to quote the Temps, 
“the more distinguishable become the germs of the in- 
evitable war which it enfolds.” There seems to be high 
authority for the assertion that Clemenceau converted 
Lloyd George to this view. It has all along been the 
view of Mr. Balfour, of M. Pichon, of Baron Sonnino 
and even of the new cabinet set up in Italy as a stop 
gap. In the end Mr. Wilson, the French papers say, 
yielded to this insistence. This is the true explanation, 
says the well-informed Journal de Genéve, of the new 
triple alliance—it indicates some descent of Mr. Wil- 
son from the lofty heights of idealism to which he had 
at first climbed. His head hit the stars, we read, but at 
last he has put a foot on the solid ground of stern 
reality. He knows his people will not like what he has 
done, but there is no help for it.. He will dwell on the 
facts to the Senate committee of foreign relations. 
France has thirty-eight million inhabitants. Germany 
will retain, with Austria, a deadly sixty-six million. 
France has lost the flower of her youth, of her prov- 
inces, of her wealth. Germany is almost intact materi- 
ally. If the two countries are to measure against each 
other the fortunes of a future war—Clemenceau says 


they will—France could not win unless some arrange- — 


ment of the kind under contemplation .be made. The 
formation of such a triple pact is: the one thing to avert 
the war which so many deem inevitable. Mr. Wilson 
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conceded “with a sigh” the force of these considera- 
tions. 





Our Relation to the New 
Problem of France. 


AMERICA has the problem of the future of France 

to solve. It is a double problem, as set forth in the 
Swiss dailies, which follow these negotiations with at- 
tentive sympathy. France can have no future unless 
she can in some way avoid being involved in the next 
war on the continent of Europe. Her policy is to nip 
war in the bud, to make conflict remoter, to circumscribe 
it. Mr. Wilson insisted to Clemenceau that this could 
be done through the League. Clemenceau and the 
moderate elements in the chamber retorted that France 
must have guarantees that she is not to be isolated, 
doomed to stand alone the next time a war broke out. 
The first consideration, the elimination of war, requires 
the second, the triple alliance, as its corollary. On the 
other hand the European interests of the Anglo-Saxon 
powers require that Europe, reorganized on a basis as 
stable as possible, shall not find its new equilibrium 
upset by another stand at Armageddon. If, however, 
the worst came to the worst, the Anglo-Saxons must 
see that whoever else goes down on the continent it 
shall not be France. France is the guardian both of 
the western coasts and the European equilibrium—the 
word “equilibrium” being substituted in these discus- 
sions for “balance of power,” a formula Mr. Wilson 
does not like. The Anglo-Saxon world’s two supreme 
continental European interests are thus guaranteed by 
the new triple alliance. M. Clemenceau could not see 
that Mr. Wilson had on his hands a Senate blind to such 
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THE LONG, LONG TRAIL 
—Evans in Baltimore American 




















“POISONED!” 
—Pease in Newark News 


obvious considerations. In fact, to quote the Geneva 
organ of world politics, when one considers the con- 
cordance and harmony—“almost providential”—bring- 
ing to unity the interests of Great Britain, France and 
the United States, there is good reason for astonish- 
ment at the differences which have unquestionably set 
these three by the ears in recent months and thus de- 
layed so unconscionably the work of the Paris confer- 
ence. France, like Wilson, wants to end war. Wilson, 
like Clemenceau, wants to give the French guarantees. 


Difference of Method Between 
Paris and Washington. 


LTHO Mr. Wilson sees the situation eye to eye 

with the French, he doubts the practical wisdom of 
the solution proposed. It is true that comment on what 
is going on here in the executive head has been severely 
censored, but enough leaks out or is left in spots to 
suggest that Mr. Wilson thinks the French have given 
him, in the words of the Rome Tribuna, too hard a task. 
Mr. Lloyd George saw the point. Mr. Wilson must 
come home to a people who are already in a very critical 
mood regarding him. European newspapers have re- 
covered from their original idea that a President, even 
so forceful and firm as Mr. Wilson, can do what he 
pleases. They agree that the task before Mr. Wilson 
is stern enough with the League of Nations on his 
hands. Why risk a last straw in the shape of a triple 
alliance? The question seems to have been put to the 
great Clemenceau by the British premier, but in any 
event, from the Italian accounts, Lloyd George saw that 
the “triplice” would provoke a serious situation in the 
United States, and he took care that his own country 
should not be made the victim of any prejudice that 
may grow out of the controversy. That is why the 
triplice is given such a French twist. This French 
twist has caused in turn some little difference of view- 
point between the Americans and the British. The 
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British have an idea that they are to contribute the 
element of naval power only in the event of a situation 
arising under the alliance. The Americans are to help 
with men. The discussions on this point brought out 
such divergences of view that in the end all details were 
left to be worked out through experts. The only cer- 
tain thing, declares the Débats, is that the United States 
army must be increased largely. The Humanité got into 
trouble for saying that if the increase in the American 
army did not prove adequate under the voluntary sys- 
tem, conscription would be resorted to. Labor papers 
in-England, including the London Herald, assert that 
the new triplice is the entering wedge of conscription 
in the United States. 


Optimism of Mr. Wilson 
Regarding the Alliance. 

2 RIENDS of Mr. Wilson in the press of Europe, and 

he has many more than is suspected here, feel rea- 
sonably certain that the triple alliance will die a natural 
death when the League of Nations gets only a little 
vitality. The expression is so nearly Mr. Wilson’s own, 
observes the Corriere delle Sera (Milan), that it might 
be put into his mouth. His attitude is thus interpreted 
in that Swiss pacifist press which has become almost 
a Wilsonian oracle. Swiss newspapers declare that 
France is making herself a little ridiculous with this 
triplice. France, yet palpitating from the terror of the 
Hohenzollern aggression, as the Geneva Journal puts it, 
hesitates to stake her whole existence upon the purely 
moral guarantees of the League of Nations. The 
French people do not believe that Germany is in the 
least repentant, or that her fundamental proclivities 
have been modified by circumstances or events. Hence 
the French put their faith in the security of force, 
“force to the utmost, force to the limit,” as they re- 
minded the President. The attitude explains the mili- 
tary occupation, the territorial diminutions, the eco- 
nomic controls to which the Germans are subjected at 
French instigation. Mr. Wilson likes none of these 
things because he believes in the future. He never 
loses his optimism, altho he has lost his temper occa- 
sionally. He has faith in the League of Nations and 
it is hateful to him to see its moral weight diminished 
by the physical pledges exacted in the hardest bargain 
he ever drove. The French prefer the guarantees to the 
treaties and Mr. Wilson prefers the treaties to the 
guarantees—a matter of temperament, explains Mr. 
Wilson’s sympathetic Swiss friend. 


Mr. Wilson Sees No Way Out 
of the Triplice. 
|F anybody can hit upon an expedient making the 
Franco-Anglo-American alliance superfluous from the 
point of view of Paris, it will afford the greatest delight 
to President Wilson. His attitude is not unlike that of 


Clemenceau to the League. All the world has heard, 
we read in the Avanti, of the finger of Clemenceau 
pointed severely at his own reflection in the mirror the 
first thing every morning when he gets up. “George 
Clemenceau,” cries the tiger, “you believe in the League 
of Nations.” Now it is Wilson who has to sustain 
himself with the aid of his looking-glass. “Woodrow 
Wilson,” he proclaims to his own reflected face, “you 
are going to tell the Senate that the new triplice is con- 
sistent with a League of Nations.” He will plead that 
the treaty of alliance is only a compromize between two 
tendencies. The French have obtained in the material 
domain considerable guarantees already—disarmament 
of Germany, neutralization of the left bank of the 
Rhine, occupation of the bridgeheads. But such guar- 
antees, however efficacious, are not enough. They can 
not atone for the disproportion between the populations 
and the birth-rate, they do not alter the fact that France, 
numerically weak, must enact the part of sentinel on 
the ramparts of Anglo-Saxon civilization. The mili- 
tary guarantees may diminish her risks when the war 
has actually come, but they increase greatly the risk of 
war itself, make it actually inevitable. Her ultimatum 
was laconic: No triplice, no League. Mr. Wilson paid 
the price. “And stiil,” muses,the Action, “they call him 
obstinate.” But that, in the language of the London 
Outlook, is not the point: 


“The point is that by the confession of its authors the 
Covenant, standing by itself, is inadequate to its purpose, 
and needs in the case of France, and therefore, inevitably 
in the case of all the other victims of German aggression, 
to be strengthened by special agreements. 

“That is a point of immediate and crucial concern to all 
Americans. Hitherto they have balked at the suggestion 
of an alliance with any European power. But now their 
own President, acting under the compulsion not of Euro- 
pean diplomacy but of the stern facts of the situation, is 
about to put before them, on his own initiative, a proposal 
which, if it is meant to have any efficacy at all, must 
amount to a virtual alliance between the United States, 
Great Britain and France. 

“Clearly an agreement to lend aid to France which is 
liable to be rescinded by a subsequent Congress, or repu- 
diated at a time of crisis, or which depends for its validity 
upon the unpredictable state of popular feeling at any 
given moment, or which lacks a precise understanding : 
to the manner and methods of its enforcement—clearly 
such an agreement would be as unworthy of the American 
people as it would be valueless, and worse than valueless 
because disastrously misleading to France. 

“If the Americans intend, as we hope they do, to stand 
sponsor for the peace which is largely of their creation 
and to guarantee its permanence, they will find they must 
ultimately join hands with the liberal powers of Europe, 
with France, Great Britain and Italy, in a firm defensive 
alliance. Mr. Wilson in proposing the supplementary 
agreement has exposed the fatal defect of the Covenant 
and sealed its death-warrant. For Americans now there is 
no real alternative between a complete abstention from 
European politics or an equally complete association with 
the European peoples and governments that have been their 
partners in the war.” 





In Prague the infuriated populace erected gallows for profiteers. 
In America we build monuments.—Baltimore American. 


The uplift movement seems to have concentrated on prices.— 
Columbia Record. 


Mexico must think that peace treaty said something about “guar- 
anteeing the fights of small nations.”.—New York Globe. 


Daylight is about all anybody can save these days.—Salt Lake 
Citizen. 
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THE INTERNAL STRUGGLE 
FOR POWER IN GERMANY 


OBSERVERS of the crisis at Berlin are not misledY 
by the failure of Brockdorff-Rantzau, Bernstorff, 
Dernburg and the rest to emerge conspicuously from 
the crisis that led to the collapse of the Scheidemann 
combination. These elements, representing what is left 
of the imperial Germany which brought on the great 
crash, are believed to stand behind the scenes awaiting 
their cue to go on. For the moment the Independent 
Socialist forces, officered by the Davids and the Haases, 
are, as the Matin (Paris) says, going through the mo- 
tions of a government. One factor only exerts a unify- 
ing influence upon the currents of German thought as 
they dart this way and that. It is the belief that the 
German people were deceived into an armistice, be- 
trayed by the powers. This is a sentiment, in the opin- 
ion of such friendly Wilsonia> papers as the Temps, 
the Journal of Geneva and the News of London, which 
will have to be taken seriously. It is no German pose, 
no affectation. Disagreeable truths, these newspapers 
agree, will have to be faced, and the most disagreeable 
truth of the German crisis is the honest conviction of 
the masses that a trick was played upon their good faith. “ 
They agreed to negotiate upon the basis of the fourteen 
points of President Wilson, but not only were all nego- 
tiations with them flatly refused—negotiations worthy of 
the name—but the fourteen points themselves were laid 
aside. A newspaper as friendly to Mr. Wilson as the 
Swiss organ just named concedes that fact against him, 
despite his own declaration in an opposite sense. 


Currents of Opinion in the 
Fatherland. 


Att the comment that comes out of Germany and% 

presents itself scattered in the form of quotations 
from the Vorwiarts, the Freiheit, the Tageblatt, and the 
rest, makes points which western European dailies of 
the liberal and Socialist schools admit to be sound. 
What, in effect, was promised the Germans by the four- 
teen points? Open covenants. Freedom of the seas. 
Suppression of all economic barriers. Exchanges of 
guarantees that armaments would be reduced to the 
minimum compatible with internal security. An ar- 
rangement of colonial questions after open debate left 
free to all. These points should be borne clearly in 
mind, it is conceded in western European journals like 
the London Nation, the Manchester Guardian and the 
Paris Humanité, when it is announced that the portrait 
of President Wilson is openly hissed in the streets of 
Berlin. He is represented as the Machiavelli and the 
Talleyrand of the age, “cunning,” says the Fretheit, 
“with a genial, unscrupulous cunning.” Rightly or 
wrongly, the Germans consider that their capitulation 
had a bilateral character and the Geneva Journal admits 
that the dispute here can not be decided in the absence 
of the documents. It was the solemn obligation of the 
Allies imposed by the surrender to make the peace mu- 
tual upon the accepted plan. 


What Brings All the 
Germans Together. 


T is very important to bear in mind the German sense“ 
of betrayal, explains the London Nation, because it is 


proving a weapon in the hands of the Brockdorff- Avanti, but the Manchester Guardian echoes it. 


Possibilities Involving 
a Dramatic Change of 
the Situation at Berlin 


Rantzau element. This element is in much closer touch 
with the extremists than one might infer from the 
sanguinary operations of Herr Noske. The nation does 
not despair of its own future, but it is not a future 
based upon an era of universal peace. It is based upon 
the idea of a universal revolution. The severe Herr 
Noske agrees with his Spartacide countrymen that a 
revolution must come of a type even more thorogoing 
than any yet seen abroad, but it must include every class 
in society and it must have for its object the rise of a 
united Germany facing a world bent upon its subjection. 
Negotiations with the Soviet republic in Hungary pro- 


ceed side by side with a penetration of Russia, concern-“ 


ing which we hear very little. No doubt there is some- 
thing a little fanciful, admits the London Statist, in 
some of these reports, but the fact remains that news 


from Germany is not made coherent by the censorship * 


and the censorship itself seems to have something of 
moment to conceal. Speaking with some reserve, there 
seems to the British organ of finance to be a dispute 
at Berlin between the partisans of Bolshevism and the 
champions of a war of revenge. One side is willing to 
try conclusions immediately, but this faction is led by 
the extremists who have no practical experience of 
world problems. The forces led or advised by Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau and Bernstorff wish to complete arrange- 
ments with Hungary, Russia, the Balkan malcontents. 
There are restraining considerations likewise of a kind 
to which The Statist further alludes: 


“We are unwilling to believe that even the Germans are 
so unwise as to rush now into a fresh war. That they will 
fight when they think themselves prepared we do not doubt 
for a single moment. . . . We ourselves believe that even the 
wildest German must see that he would plunge his country 
into still greater difficulties if he provoked a new war. But 
when we say so, and when we look around us, we are com- 
pelled to add that the prospects for, say, twenty or thirty 
years hence are not equally satisfactory. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to frame a condition of things much less satis- 
factory than those which we see around us. 

“To begin with, even taking into account the proposals 
made by the Conference to strip Germany of certain pos- 
sessions, she will remain, assuming that she accepts peace 
without further quarrel, a population of probably seventy 
millions, or very nearly. Then there is the prospect that 
she may attract to herself Austria and Hungary, which 
would add, let us say, twenty millions more. Assuming, 
that is to say, that Austria and Hungary are allowed to 
coalesce with Germany, there will be under the supreme 
German authority, whatever it may then be, a population of 
very nearly, if not quite, ninety millions, which would be, 
roughly, twice the population of the United Kingdom, and, 
if we except Russia and the United States, would make 
Germany the greatest of military powers, looking only to 
the population.” 





Germany in Her Old Part 
of Hamlet 


NLESS something is done to obliterate the pre- 
vailing German mood, to wipe out the sense of 
being wronged and betrayed, the peace will usher in an 
era so extremely serious that western civilization must 
live next to a powder magazine. The idea finds expres- 


sion in the somewhat glowing verbiage of the Rome 
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THERE ARE MOMENTS WHEN MARRIED LIFE SEEMS QUITE 
ENDURABLE EVEN TO A MAN WHO THINKS HE’S HENPECKED 


—Ding in St. Louis Globe-Democrat 








Revue Bleue, that exceptionally well informed student 
of the Germany of the hour, Paul Louis, finds that the 
country-is still balancing between this consideration 
and that. Germany dwells in uncertainty and gives the 
impression of “a vast indecision.” The only definite 
conclusion from the mass of facts is that the element 
known as “extreme” gains at the expense of the rest. 
It is a serious thing to Berlin and to Weimar that so 
many centers of revolution in the last stage of radicalism 
should dominate important points. The brands of revolt 
smoulder in Bremen, Hamburg, Munich, Brunswick, 
Breslau, Dresden, Stuttgart and ever so many other 
places. They have been held down by a military force 
which may at any moment be spent, whereupon all these 
little fires will combine in one big blaze. The prevailing 
tone is that of the extreme-Fretheit instead of the rela- 
tively tame Vorwéarts. The novelty of the situation re- 
sides in the combination between the elements at the 
bottom of society and those at the top. For the first 
time in its history a proletariat in revolt, aiming at the 
subversion of what are called the pillars of society, has 
a sort, of living arrangement with the upper class as a 
whole. There may be a universal commune, embracing 
the princes of the blood, the junkers, the bourgeoisie, as 
well as the beggars, the robbers and the idealists. It is 
the one ghost of a hope, altho Mr. H. N. Brailsford 
writes in the London Nation that there is no hope: 


“The problem of to-day, with or without help and under- 
standing from the West, is to recreate hope. It is partly a 
physical problem. A doctor would prescribe a rest-cure, 
with abundant and stimulating food, for the whole nation. 
It is not merely half-starved: it is in a state of nervous 
ill health, that varies according to temperament from dull 
apathy to neurotic overexcitement. But even if the block- 
ade ended to-morrow, if food were poured in, and credits 
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granted to restart industry, I doubt whether German poli- 
tics would then begin to enter a normal path. The sounder 
a people is, and the more its health recovers, the more will 
it seek to open some door of hope. The crime of this 
~treaty is that it kills hope. Every one in Germany had 
hoped for an end of wars: but there will be no rest if 
these annexations to Poland are maintained. Everyone had 
built on the League of Nations; it is at best a disappoint- 
ing structure, and from it Germany is excluded. To unite 
with Austria would have been some compensation for the 
loss of Alsace and Posen, which everyone knew to be just: 
that also is excluded. All this, however, is trifling, com- 
pared with the economic ruin that faces Germany. To lose 
vevery trading center and footing and facility in China, 
Africa, Turkey, Russia; to lose the entire mercantile fleet, 
to be denied reciprocal rights in tariffs, transport, foreign 
residence; to see no prospect of obtaining raw materials on 
equal terms—all this means, to say nothing of the humilia- 
tion, a return to the economic conditions of the middle of 
last century.” 


Wherein the Germans Misunderstand 
the Peace. 


Alt that has been said in liberal organs abroad re- 

garding the severity of the peace terms overlooks 
entirely the factor of interpretation. President Wilson 
understands perfectly well that the Germans are under- 
going a period of anguish, that the terms are severe, 
that they hold out no bright prospect in the letter. 
There is the spirit, however. These things he can not 
openly profess. Neither can Lloyd George. These two 
men are bound for the sake of the Germans themselves 
lto wear an expression of grimness in order not to put 
weapons into the hands of their political foes at home. 
Wilson and Lloyd George understand that Britons, 
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AND THUS ENDETH THE STORY 
—Ding in St. Paul Pioneer Press 
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Americans, French, Italians, everybody, must cooperate 
for the restoration of Europe. These hints are conveyed 
cautiously in some well-informed papers, but they are 
based on fact. The blockade was made severe because“ 
it was necessary to bring the men in power at Weimar 
to reason. Their envoys were haughty and uncivil at 
Paris. They must eat the leek. That is what is meant 
by losing a war waged in accordance with civilized 
standards, and the eating of the leek is the more im- 
perative in the case of a militarist oligarchy which must 
be punished as a lesson forever. These things are notv 
said publicly by either Wilson or Lloyd George, but he 
who summarized what is going on in their minds 
through the medium of words would not, agree the 
Temps and the Tribuna, the French and the Italian, 
misunderstand or misrepresent. The Germans are 
learning a lesson, adds the Figaro. They are taking dis- 
agreeable medicine, says the Débats. An important sec- 
tion of British opinion, the solidly respectable class, 
finds its voice through the London Spectator thus: 


“The German argument that President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points are violated by the treaty does not bear serious ex- 
amination. One could not answer it point by point without 
writing a treatise as long as the German reply is said to 
be. It would be a task beyond the wisdom of Solomon to 
draw up a treaty rearranging the affairs of this imperfect 
world which would not give opportunities in almost every 
clause for a logic-chopping critic to say: ‘Here one of the 
Fourteen Points is set aside.’ There are bound to be over- 
lappings of races, and there are bound to be transferences 
of territory which can be called ‘restorations’ or ‘annexa- 
tions,’ according to the point of view. It would similarly 
be waste of time to try to traverse at this stage the very 
disingenuous German pretence that the war was the in- 
evitable result of a play of forces. Let us admit the truth 
of the statement that if Great Britain and France had not 
committed the offense of existing, Germany could not have 
gone to war with them. The German argument amounts 
to little more than such a charge against us. Nothing can 
relieve Germany of the appalling responsibility of having 
deliberately procured the war when every other nation 
wanted to remain at peace, and of having committed this 
crime in order to spoil other nations and enrich and enlarge 
herself. Germany is really demanding that she should not 
pay the penalty of her crime.” 


Former Emperor William 
and the German Crisis. 

PREDICTIONS that the former Emperor William 

would seize the present moment—“the last oppor- 
tunity he will ever have,”’ says the London Telegraph— 
to rally to his. side “the undoubtedly numerous classes 
of his late subjects who, after a momentary defection, 
have in their hearts returned to the old allegiance,” 
have not been realized. Instead of finding himself back 
in his old empire he seems about to be transferred to 
London. From an unimpeachable source the well-in- 
formed Percival Landon heard that the former war 
lord fully expected to go back to his country. “The 
spirit of the theater is born and bred in his shallow 
nature and apart from any hope he may have of being 
again appointed to be at least the figurehead of some 
part of his old dominions, there is the physical fear of 
trial and sentence by the Allies to induce him to throw 
himself upon. the mercy if not the loyalty of the un- 
changed and unchangeable “German nature.” The Lon- 
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HOUSEKEEPER WANTED—STEADY JOB FOR RIGHT PARTY 


—Opper in New York American 


don journalist who thus writes in the Telegraph insists 
that this intrigue went much further thai anyone now 
would think possible, especially in view of the determi- 
nation of the Allies to place William permanently out of 
the way of any such eventuality. As for the project to 
place the former sovereign on trial, we find the London 
Outlook saying that President Wilson did not like the 
idea. It would be setting a precedent that might be 
used against himself, especially as he has been directing 
the country’s course of late in a manner to inspire the 
opposition of perhaps a majority of his countrymen. As 
for the effect upon the Germans of making him a 
martyr, that rests upon a misconception: 


“We believe those to be quite mistaken who hold that the 
arraignment of the late King of Prussia would injuriously 
affect the whole constitution of royalty. On the contrary, 
it seems far more likely that his escape would give an 
impetus to revolutionary doctrine everywhere. The right 
of sanctuary was lost when it was too much abused; the 
sanctity of kingship is likely to be questioned if. it is in- 
voked to cover unkingly crimes. Moreover, we are not 
dealing here with the representative of a dynasty round 
which the tradition of ages has gathered. William of 
Hohenzollern is little more the Lord’s Anointed than was 
Bonaparte. The modern German empire still smells of 
varnish and putty, and the kingdom of Prussia is no more 
a national growth than any Khanate of Central Asia in the 
time of the barbarian incursions. So far as he represents 
anything beyond the family of Hohenzollern, William is 
the chief of a military and official caste; and we doubt 
whether, outside the limits of that caste, any punishment 
that befell him would be resented by the German tribes, 
who, merely respecting his success, have no tenderness for 
him in his failure. 

“Lastly, there is the extremely practical consideration 
that William of Hohenzollern, a free man provided with 
large funds, lying close to the frontiers of his former 
realm, must always be a center of intrigue and a cause of 
uneasiness. Even if we do not agree, like the peer who 
voted for Stratford’s execution, that ‘stone dead hath no 
fellow,’ it is at least prudent to minimize the risk of plots 
for a Hohenzollern restoration.” 
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WHAT THE FRANCO-ANGLO-AMER- 
ICAN RUSSIAN POLICY REALLY IS 


VEN if Koltchak got to Moscow the only result 

would be a civil war that would last three years. 
This point was carefully considered by Lloyd George, 
by Wilson, by Clemenceau and Makino. The “recogni- 
tion” Koltchak got has been misunderstood. It implies 
no faith in the success of Koltchak, no certainty that he 
is in a position to unify Russia, get her into the League 
of Nations or do anything to bring the end of the crisis 
nearer. Impressions to the contrary prevail, but they 
are in process of correction by the press of Europe that 
is close to official inspiration. Imperial Japan, indeed, 
leans heavily to Koltchak. Clemenceau and the finan- 
ciers at the Quai d’Orsay want the French bondholder 
indemnified. Wilson wants to save what has been 
known hitherto as western civilization. The British 
threw their weight into the scale for Koltchak from 
motives of loyalty. Winston Churchill assured a suspi- 
cious House of Commons that the Omsk government 
came into being at the bidding of the Allies when the 
war was raging. There was every desire and every 
need to build up in Russia elements that would prevent 
the whole country from falling into the grip of the 
Kaiser, to say nothing of the Bolsheviki. The British 
intervention was guided solely by a wish to prevent a 
substantial transfer of troops from the East to the West. 
Now that the war is won, the British do not think it 
loyal to desert Koltchak. 


Unsuspected Gravity of the 
Russian Crisis. 


N due time there will be laid before the world, to 

follow the predictions of the London Post, the Paris 
Temps and contemporaries in the official camp, evidence 
that in Russia to-day there progresses the most formi- 
dable effort to overthrow Christian civilization that has 
been undertaken since the final defeat of the Moham- 
medans in Europe. An attempt is made from time to 
time to have it seem that the Allies are fighting for 
vested interests. They are forming a bulwark of civil- 
ization against an advance of a horde that would destroy 
Christianity as well as property, the rights of the indi- 
vidual, secured by the blood of many generations of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, the future of law and liberty as 
understood by western nations. All the negotiations of 
the Big Four have been with the idea, as the Temps has 
put it more than once, that the faith, the literature, the 
institutions and the morals of the civilized world are 
worth preserving. It follows that the champions of 
Bolshevism have a racial consciousness unfitting them 
for participation in democracy as understood by men 
like Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George. Democracy 
in the phraseology of Lenin is a purely Orientalized 
and pagan thing, a gospel of materialism. This is the 
attitude of the Big Four, the philosophy of the Russian 
crisis. The peril to society, the French paper thinks, 
is still great. 


A Reactionary Scheme 
in Russia. 


K OLTCHAK at every stage of his progress reveals 

a misconception of the democracy he professes 
which is disconcerting to the French—even the Débats 
and the Temps have to apologize for him. The London 







Wilson, Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau Strike 
an Attitude to Socialism 


Post alone seems disposed to hail him still as the savior 
of Russia. Organs of liberalism abroad, and among 
them may be included L’Europe Nouvelle, insist that 
Koltchak has become an agent of the monarchical res- 
toration in Russia. He will bring back the Czar if he 
can and Holy Russia of the Romanoffs as well. There 
will ensue such a rising of the masses as must bathe the 
East in new baths of blood. The responsible news- 
papers of France paint the picture more soberly. It 
appears that Lenin could not be relied upon. He can 
not commit the Soviet republic to a policy that means 
anything but the overturn of bourgeois society and the 
enthronement in its stead of a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. In the great French revolution there were 
some extreme spirits — Marat, Hebert, Baboeuf — who 
were crushed because they were too subversive even 
for Danton, Desmoulins and Robespierre. To-day, the 
horrified Big Four or Five find Marat and Babceuf in- 
carnate in Trotzky, Zinovief, Krilenko, Lounacharsky, 
Radek, Tchicherin and the whole Sovict crew. Théy 
can not make terms with western civilization. The only 
alternative is Koltchak. When he has had his chance 
and has failed, there will be Denikine or another. The 
sole risk of this policy to the western chancelleries is 
the possibility of the appearance of a Napoleon or a 
man on horseback. It is a risk, many French dailies 
say, which must be run. Of course, the Humanité is 
as horrified at such an idea as its Socialist contemporary 
in Naples, the Avanti. The latter is now filled with 
denunciation of a policy directed, it says, at a restora- 
tion of the situation in Europe that brought on the war. 
The Czar will come back, it predicts, but the proletariat 
will be a flood of revolution. 


Trying to Let the Light Into the 
Russian Cellar. 


NEVER in the parliaments of Great Britain, France 

and Italy were there such insistent demands for 
light on any subject as are now framed with reference 
to the mysteries of Russia. Hints that Japan forces the 
hands of the others, that the moderate attitude of the 
Soviet government was flouted by the Big Four, that 
the mystery of Prinkipo involves a conspiracy against 
democracy and that our own government connives at 
the unusual secrecy of all moves in this game appear 
again and again in the Socialist press abroad. In all 
the parliaments the refusal to disclose anything is so 
consistent as well as so obdurate, says the Humanité, 
that only a pact of the Big Four can account for it. 
The tide of adverse comment tends to rise high in the 
liberal English press. “From first to last our policy 
in Russia has been marked by confusion, by gross in- 
consistency, by ignorance and by the failure which is 
the natural sequence of these.” Such is the indictment 
of the Manchester Guardian, which has more than once 
disconcerted the Lloyd George cabinet by revelations at 
critical moments of what is transacted in a clandestine 
way. It adds: 


“A few weeks ago, when Mr. Lloyd George paid his me- 
teoric visit to England, he told the House of Commons that 
some sort of settlement must at any cost be reached in 
Russia, and the next day was published the Nansen scheme 
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of relief, which was to save Russia by feeding her. It is 
pretended that the offer was refused. The truth we believe 
to be that it was eagerly and unquestioningly accepted. A 
few days ago our special correspondent, telegraphing from 
Helsingfors, asked a pointed question: ‘What has become 
of the radiograms from Moscow in which he [Lenin] ac- 
cepted, offered to pay all expenses, and asked for the nomi- 
nation of the Entente delegates and the place of meeting, 
and a safe conduct for the Soviet delegates? Who is re- 
sponsible for suppressing them?’ Who, indeed? Perhaps 
Mr. Churchill will kindly inform us. But this is only one 
example of the suppressions, the pretences, the subterfuges, 
and the downright misleadings to which throughout these 
discreditable transactions the British public has been treated. 


Why was the Nansen scheme abandoned almost as soon as 
adopted, and abandoned on a false ‘pretence? Probably for 
the same reason that the Prinkipo scheme was abandoned 
equally on a false pretence: because both were attempts to 
treat with the existing government of Russia, and involved, 
therefore, some sort of recognition of that government, at 
least for practical purposes, and because any such attempt 
to deal with it, to understand it, it may be to reform it, 
is profoundly distasteful to all the reactionary in Paris and 
in London. The French government is here in entire 
accord with the reaction; our own hesitates, Mr. Lloyd 
George resists, but not strongly enough or consistently 
enough, and reaction triumphs. : 
“For that too plainly is what the whole thing means.” 





Germany now has an unquestioned claim to the largest submarine 
fleet in the world.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


In regard to Lenin and Trotzky, the Administration has apparently 
compromised on a 2.75 per cent. war.—New York Tribune. 





ENGLISH AMAZEMENT AT THE 
IRISH-AMERICAN SITUATION 


THE firmness for which President Wilson enjoys a 
high reputation characterized his procedure in the 
Irish question after Prime Minister David Lloyd George 
had ruled Irish independence out. Mr. Wilson returned 
to the subject from another standpoint. The effect of 
his steady pressure is the suggestion of a Dominion 
solution of the crisis. What piques the curiosity of the 
continental European dailies commenting on this situa- 
tion is the next step. What will President Wilson do? 
The question is asked in French dailies, in Swiss organs, 
in Italian Socialist newspapers. They begin to adorn 
their columns with the gossip of Paris on the crisis— 
gossip with a better foundation, notes the Journal de 
Genéve, than that which accompanied the Italian epi- 
sode. Mr. Wilson, the Paris Temps understands, has 
had a great deal of trouble in bringing home to the 
Tories of England the fact that the Irish in America 
hold to some extent—to a greater extent than is realized 
by dailies like the London Post and weeklies like the 
London Spectator—the future of Anglo-American rela- 
tions in their hands. For weeks past t::e British organs 
just named have been telling their readers that the Irish 
in America need not be taken seriously in any negotia- 
tion of an official sort between Washington and London. 
The warnings of the London Nation that the Irish- 
American element is the best organized politically in 
America carried no weight with the Carsonites from 
Ulster and the Tory group from which the British for- 
eign office has been getting a cue. Mr. Wilson has 
been revising these ideas in the British mind. The 
truth stunned the Tories. So the French papers say. 


Mr. Lloyd George Tells 
Mr. Wilson About Ireland. 


ie soon became apparent to President Wilson that 

Prime Minister Lloyd George favored Home Rule 
for Ireland. The freedom with which this could be set 
forth in the French press during a rigid censorship 
proved to the Tories in London that Clemenceau’s gov- 
ernment was anxious to have the Irish crisis out of the 
way. It seems from what the Figaro and its contem- 
poraries tell us that the Quai d’Orsay was much better 
served by the French embassy at Washington than was 


Unexpected Possibilities 
of Anglo-American Dis- 
cord Realized by Tories 


the foreign office in London during the absence of Lord 
Reading. Clemenceau knew from the first that the 
Anglo-American accord was menaced by the tactical 
position of the Irish in politics over here, and he seems, 
from the gossip in Paris dailies, to have brought the 
point out during the sessions of the Big Four. Clemen- 
ceau allowed the Irish Sinn Feiners much latitude in 
Paris. They flooded the city with their literature and 
they hung around the Hotel Crillon. Mr. Wilson saw 
the flag of the “republic” a surprising number of times. 
All this time an active correspondence was proceeding 
behind the curtain of the censorship, and in the end, if 
the Débats is well posted, it was decided that the Irish 
question would have to be solved or the League of 
Nations would go to pieces. Clemenceau was not wor- 
ried by that prospect. He dreaded a situation thal 
would make futile the Anglo-American agreement to 
rush to the aid of France if Germany revived. Both 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George saw the point. Such 
is the explanation afforded in French organs of the 
mysterious episodes of the past three months, episodes 
like the blocked Irish mission of Colonel House, the 
visit of the Irish-American delegates to Dublin, the 
sudden appearance of De Valera in New York. The 
prediction of some time since in the Débats that a new 
face would be put on the Irish question seems in process 
of verification. 


British Tories Get Their 
Irish Shock. 


URING the past six weeks one of the great topics 

at the Peace Conference has been the Irish crisis— 
a topic which did not get into the official proceedings 
at all. That, we are reminded by the Matin, is the 
paradox of the conference. Its great question, that of 
the Sinn Fein, had no status there technically. Off- 
cially President Wilson has had nothing to do with 
the settlement of the situation in Dublin and the same is 
true of Clemenceau. Both, apparently, knew in ad- 
vance that the whole Irish situation was in process of 
dramatization for the benefit of Ulster Carsonites and 
London Unionists. These people, as Lloyd George had 
to confess to Mr. Wilson, had taken the Irish issue out 
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of his hands, and he was not sure he could get it back. 
Mr. Ian Macpherson, the Irish secretary, was reduced 
to impotence by the military government set up in 
Ireland by the Carsonite and Unionist faction of the 
coalition. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Macpherson have 
been smarting under this tutelage for a long time. The 
government of Ireland has been a self-sufficing thing, 
owing no duty to London beyond making reports to the 
war office. This state of things was so humiliating to 
both Lloyd George and Macpherson that they rather 
welcomed the visit of the Irish-American investigators, 
altho they repudiated them officially. When the sensa- 
tional report drawn up by those investigators was sent 
in, neither Mr. Macpherson nor Mr. Lloyd George took 
any particular trouble to deny it. It is true that news- 
papers like the London Telegraph were infuriated by 
.the terms of the document. The newspaper just named 
denounced Walsh, Ryan and Dunne as prevaricators. 
It felt sure that an official denial would appear in a day 
or two. Day followed day and the official denial had 
neither definiteness nor emphasis. To this day the 
majority of the English people are entirely in the dark 
regarding the degree of credence to be attached to some 
of the allegations. There is a general impression in 
England, however, that the effect of the document upon 
American opinion was very unfortunate. Its effect in 
Paris was to diffuse a lively panic among those French- 
men who believed that their country had been strength- 
ened by the Anglo-American arrangement. Sinn Fein, 
never taken too seriously before at Paris, became, ad- 
mits the Humanité, a subject of tremendous significance. 


London Takes the Alarm Over 
Irish-Americans. 


AN episode of some consequence attended the con- 

ference of Lloyd George with the Tories in his 
coalition when he got to London after his last talk with 
Mr. Wilson. The Freeman’s Journal (Dublin) under- 
Stands that the Prime Minister told Lord Curzon, Mr. 
Bonar Law and the friends of Sir Edward Carson that 
Ulster would have to yield. There must be Dominion 
Home Rule or the Angio-American pact would collapse. 
This is what the Irish have been saying for the past two 
years. The London Post has been scouting the sug- 
gestion, but the Northcliffe press saw a great light on 
the Irish question not long before the war came to an 
end. However, the Tories who temporarily support 
Mr. Lloyd George would not at first believe what he 
told them about the American situation. When the 
truth was at last obvious, when they were made to 
believe that the tactical position of the Irish-Americans 
was too strong to be turned, even by Mr. Wilson, there 
was a sensation in Ulster as well as in London. There 
has been no such political revolution in England, thinks 
the Paris Matin, since the repeal of the corn laws. 
There will be no admission in England that the Irish 
question is America’s business—no official admission. 
There will, just the same, be a recognition of the truth. 
In the words of the London Times: 


“There have been determined attempts during the last 
few months to make the question of Ireland an interna- 
tional issue, and to place Great Britain in the position of a 
mere party to a dispute in which foreign states would act 
as advisers and intermediaries, if not as judges. It is as 
well to say at once that attempts of this kind are bound to 
fail. They will be wrecked upon the firm purpose of the 


British people to exercize for themselves the right of self- 
determination. .. . 

“In saying this we are by no means blind to the fact that 
many million American citizens of Irish race are, naturally 
and inevitably, interested in the settlement of the Irish 
problem. We are aware of the close connection between 
some of their political organizations and sundry militant 
organizations in Ireland. We are acquainted with the ef- 
forts of German intriguers in the United States to use the 
American Irish as their catspaws. We know, too, how 
large the Irish vote bulks in American home and foreign 
policy, and we are also persuaded that, without a frank and 
demonstrably honest attempt to secure a fair and even a 
generous solution of the Irish question—such a solution as 
the great majority of sane Irishmen could in future regard 
as not only tolerable but satisfactory—the real and the 
supposed grievances of Ireland may envesom Anglo- 
American relations for years to come. It is not, therefore, 
from any failure to realize the dimensions of the Irish ques- 
tion that we insist upon its essentially British character in 
the first place. Those who wish Ireland well—and we 
count ourselves among their number—could make no worse 
mistake than to treat the Irish question as a purely inter- 
national problem, comparable with any of the new prob- 
lems which the Peace Conference has essayed to solve. 
And it is precisely because of the British character of the 
problem that it is incumbent upon the British government 
to address themselves, without delay and without thought 
of petty parliamentary or electoral advantage, to its solu- 
tion. Every week that passes without proof that the 
British government is determined earnestly to do their duty 
by Ireland, is not only a week lost but an opportunity gained 
for the disseminators of distrust and dissension.” 


Ireland Asks Independence and 
Not a Dominion Solution. 


A FEELING prevails in Paris and finds expression 
in the comments of the Humanité and the more 
radical French organs that the psychological moment 
for the English in Ireland has been allowed to slip by. 
The Quai d’Orsay is suspected by the London Post of 
having been misled by Sinn Fein into believing that 
President Wilson has gone farther than any of the facts 
yet known would indicate. The Sinn Feiners, it fears, 
have had. their heads turned by their sudden impor- 
tance. At the same time, their organs in Ireland, which 
appear despite the censorship, insist that the Dominion 
solution will not be accepted. There is a propaganda of 
Sinn Feiners in Paris which declares that the Dominion 
solution is not offered in good faith. Mr. De Valera 
and Mr. Arthur Griffith are saying that the Dominion 
solution is but an old parliamentary trick to keep Ireland 
waiting. There would have to be a new act of Parlia- 
ment. There is the drawing up of this act, after which 
would come its first reading, its second reading and its 
third reading, its committee stage, with the innumerable 
amendments and discussions and votes. The ministry 
would perhaps fall before the bill got to the Lords. All 
this was lived through during the ministry of Herbert 
Henry Asquith. An act got on the statute books. It 
remained a dead letter. Ireland will listen to nothing 
but independence. Every Sinn Fein organ in Ireland 
and every Sinn Feiner of eminence echoes these im- 
pressions and accusations. There the matter rests for 
the present, England and Ireland and France all watch- 
ing closely the developments of the next few months in 
Washington. “The leaders of the powerful Irish com- 
munity in the United States,” declares the London 
Times, “are out to muddy Anglo-American relations.” 
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AMERICAN LIBERTY AND THE SPIRIT 


OF 


THE IRISH REPUBLIC 


By EAMONN DE VALERA, First President of the Irish Republic 


Six months ago the “Irish Republic” was taken by most of us as a joke. 


the name in quotation marks. 


One still puts 


It is a body that is yet to receive recognition from any 


nation on earth. But its “First President,’ Mr. de Valera, whose name was hardly known 
two years ago and has yet to find its way into any of the reference books, has made him- 
self an interesting world-figure, whose passionate pleas and political adroitness have in a 


few weeks turned a joke into a topic of serious discussion on both sides of the sea. 


His 


hope for the Republic, as evidenced in this article for CurreENT Opinion, lies in the aid 


of the United States. 


AM in America as the official head of the Republic 

established by the will of the Irish people, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of self-determination. Last 
December, Ireland, by a more than three-to-one ma- 
jority of deputies, chosen by ballot on adult suffrage 
(the exact figures being 79 to 26), demanded her rights 
under this principle. 

The deputies chosen on the direct issue of the estab- 
lishment of the Republic outnumber their opponents 
by more than two to one (the exact figures being 73 
to 32), nor are those who consider the Republic un- 
desirable as numerous even as the 32 would indicate. 

The degree of unanimity obtained in Ireland on this 
issue is higher than that claimed by the American Colo- 
nies when they declared their independence. You had 
your “Tories” and your “Loyalists,” to whom Wash- 
ington very properly sent the ultimatum that if they 
preferred the interest and protection of:Britain to the 
freedom and happiness of their own country they might 
forthwith withdraw themselves and their families with- 
in the enemy lines. 

The degree of unanimity obtained in Ireland is higher, 
too, than that by which your own glorious Union and 
Constitution were established. Had complete unanimity 
been insisted upon as a precedent to your independence, 
as some people pretend to believe it should be insisted 
upon in the recognition of ours, then you would not 
be to-day, as you are, a united nation, the greatest on 
earth, with a unified territory that is a continent and 
a population and a prosperity that are the envy of the 
rest of the world, but merely thirteen miserable dis- 
united colonies. 


HE men who established your republic sought the 
aid of France. We seek the aid of America. It is 
to seek that aid that I am here, and I am confident that I 
shall not be disappointed. I come here entitled to speak 
for the Irish nation with an authority democratically 
as sound and well based as that with which President 
Wilson speaks of the United States, or Lloyd George 
for England, or Clemenceau for France. 

I come directly from the people of Ireland to the 
people of America, convinced that the American people, 
and consequently the American Government, which as 
a government of the people ought to reflect the people's 
will, will never consciously connive at or allow itself 
to be made a party to the suppression of the natural 
God-given right of the Irish nation to its liberty 


This is his appeal to us. 


This great American nation, nurtured in Liberty, has 
been Liberty’s most consistent champion. It has never 
been appealed to in vain. When other chancelleries and 
cabinets callously closed their ears to the agonizing cries 
of the people of Poland, Greece, Hungary and the Latin 
races of this continent, timorous of offending the tyrants 
that held them writhing in their grasp, excusing them- 
selves by the plea that they could not interfere in the 
affairs of other States, your nation, conscious of its 
mission, listened to them and braved their oppressors” 
wrath in succoring them. 


It must surely be a source of pride to Americans, 
as it is a source of hope to us, to reflect that never have 
they undertaken a cause that they did not bring to 
triumph. The Latin nations, as well as Poland, Hun- 
gary, Greece, are now free States. Ireland, the one 
remaining white nation in the slavery of alien rule, will 
similarly be free unless Americans make scraps of paper 
of their principles and prove false to the traditions their 
fathers have handed down to them. 


The leaders of the Revolution that made America a 
nation, while admitting, as we do, that a minority has 
its rights, would not concede that the will of the minor- 
ity should be allowed to prevail as a perpetual veto on 
the will of the majority. Rule of the people by the 
people would by such a concession be reduced to an 
absurdity. 


The very same catch-cries and the very same tools 
were used by the British Government against the lead- 
ers of the American Revolution as are being used to-day 
against us. But your leaders acted and so have we 
acted. The majority behind them justified them. Our 
majority more than justifies us. They proclaimed their 
independence and their Republic. We have proclaimed 
our independence and our Republic. 

The justice of thetr cause, even in the darkest mo- 
ments, was for them a hope—a surety even—that they 
would ultimately win if they but persevered. 
tice of our cause is similarly our surety. 
We have fought and are still fighting. 
traitors and murderers. So are we. 


The jus- 
They fought 
They were called 


| RELAND is taking her place among the nations of the 

earth. You Americans, who were looked down upon, 
are the cream of the earth to-day. You hold up your 
heads proudly because you know you are a great nation 


Our action in Ireland has been excused by the by 
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pocrisy we stood up against. We were determined not 
to be driven as slaves any longer. 

In Ireland we started out in this movement not as 
talkers, but as workers. 

I believe there is no nation in this world more alive 
to the supreme issues for mankind involved in the Paris 
negotiations. We in Ireland recognize that if the wrong 
turning is now taken, if violence be reestablished in its 
former supremacy as the final sanction, humanity is 
faced with a period of misery for which history hitherto 
has no parallel. 

The burden of taxation due to the debts incurred in 
the war, the cost of competitive armaments and the old 
diplomatic intrigues will lead inevitably to the internal 
upheaval of States—that is, to anarchy and civil war— 
a whole series of irregular wars vastly more terrible 
than the huge organized conflict now ended. 

Peace has been nominally signed between the two 
great combating sides. Peace! Peace that gives us 20 
new wars instead of the one that it nominally ends. 
And this is the peace treaty the world has been asked to 
look forward to as the treaty that would end wars and 
establish a stable, lasting peace. 

Does it not seem already a mockery? And a mock- 
ery it will remain unless America takes up the respon- 
sibility for the moral headship of the world to which 
her consistent traditions, no less than the aims she set 
herself in entering this war, entitles her. That head- 
ship at this moment is freely offered to her by the 
common sense and common consent of mankind. 


“THE present opportunity is never to recur again. The 

idea of a community of nations recognizing law and 
a common right ending war among nations, as munici- 
pal law has ended private wars among individuals, is to- 
day a possibility if America does what the people of 
the world—the honest, the plain people your President 
spoke of—pray and expect America will do. To lose 
this moment would be a disaster that it will be impos- 
sible to repair. 

The moral propaganda carried on during the war, 
the doctrines of right and liberty and justice that 
were enunciated, even tho the motives of some of the 
spokesmen may have been hypocritical, have done their 
work. The world is prepared and is ready. The minds 
and hearts of men, made peculiarly receptive by the 
circumstances of sadness and misery surrounding the 
teaching, were deeply impressed by the truths they 
were being taught. 

The seed fell on a loosened, freshened soil. Will 
America allow the fruit of such a propitious sowing 
to. remain ungathered or practically lost by a neglected 
harvest? America alone can save it. She alone has 
the strength, if she has, as we who look to her believe 
she has, the will. If America disappoints, then the 
right-minded, the good, the just, in the world will be 
thrown back to a sullen and cynical despair. Democ- 
‘racy dies or else goes mad. 


NEW “Holy Alliance” cannot save democracy—a 

just League of Nations, founded on the only basis 

on which it can be just—the equality of right amongst 
nations, small no less than great—can. 

America can see to it that such a league is set up 

and set up now. She is strong enough to do so, and it 

is her right consequent on the explicit terms on which 
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she entered the war. She will be backed up by the right- 
minded of the whole world, by all but some scheming 
diplomats or the financial interests that back them. Let 
her lead—true democracy will organize itself, the world 
over, to press on to salvation and happiness behind her. 
We in Ireland watched with keen interest every de- 
velopment. Our strategic object since we came out of 
prison has been to put Ireland in the proud position she 
now occupies, a definite claimant for her full rights, 
ready to enter the world family of nations. I quote an 
extract from our Parliamentary declaration on the 
League of Nations. It is a motion that was carried 
unanimously and ordered to be sent to your President: 


“That the elected Parliament and Government of the 
Irish Republic pledge the entire support of the Irish nation 
in translating into deeds the principles enunciated by the 
President of the United States at Washington’s tomb on 
July 4, 1918, and whole-heartedly accepted by the people of 
America during the war. 

“We are eager and ready to enter a World League of 
Nations, based on an equality of right, in which the guaran- 
tees.exchanged neither recognize nor imply a difference be- 
tween big nations and small, between those that are power- 
ful and those that are weak. We are willing to accept all 
the duties, responsibilities and burdens which inclusion in 
such a league implies.” 


Ireland offers herself unreservedly in that cause. Let 
America and America’s President take the fortunes that 
fate clearly indicates for them and emancipate and save 
the world. A League of Nations can be framed in 
Washington as well as in Paris. Now is the time to 
frame it. It is not enough to destroy—you must build. 
The material and the artificers are in abundance. 


AMERICANS may differ in their home politics, but 

they are united in the cause of liberty. I come not 
by any means to make the Irish question a party ques- 
tion in your politics here. It will not become a party 
question, or, if it does, only in the sense that both par- 
ties will vie with each other to see which can best help 
Ireland to her liberty. 

Considering all the circumstances, America alone of 
all the powerful nations is in a position to take that 
calm, detached look which is absolutely essential if the 
world is not to be thrown back once more into intrigue 
and selfish alliances and balances, which have never 
ceased to breed war and misery, and culminated in the 
world conflict through which we have been passing. 

Now, this thought is the thought of every man and 
woman in Ireland, and not merely for the selfish reason 
that America was the hope of Ireland in particular, but 
because Irish people are a spiritual people, with inter- 
ests second to none in humanity’s future. 

They told us during the war that we had lost the 
sympathy of our own blood in America. I did not 
mince words, but told them they lied. 

I knew that the people of the land that showed the 
world the way to true liberty, the land in which I had 
the honor to be born, was not going to misunderstand 
the struggles of a people fighting for Freedom. 

The moment that an opportunity presented itself to 
come, I came, as I came to the people of Clare, when, 
after my liberation from prison, my first words to them 
were: “In England they have branded us as criminals; 
in England they told us our own people despised us as 
traitors, and I told them I was willing to be judged by 
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the Irish people, and if they call me a traitor | shall 
hang my head in shame.” 

The verdict of Clare is well known. I believe I shall 
carry back to Ireland the same verdict from America. 
I do not fear for a moment that the people of America 
will make a shuttlecock of our cause, to pass it from 
party to party. I know they will not do this. I believe 
that Americans can differ as to policies about America, 
but they are united in the cause of liberty. 


RELAND’S complete liberation must follow the appli 
cation of President Wilson’s principles. [england ob- 
jects to the application of these principles to the direct 
settlement of the ancient quarrels between herself and 
ireland. England’s international policy is not based 
on her’recognition of rights in others, notwithstanding 
any professions to the contrary. It is evident that while 
Ireland is denied the right to choose freely, no inter- 
national order can be founded on the basis of national 
rights and international justice. There can be no real 
peace until this right is given Ireland. 

I am in the United States because Ireland has clearly 
demonstrated her will. Nor will there be any compro- 
mize in carrying out the principles and purposes of that 
will. It may be necessary to anticipate special pleas 
that may be ‘put forward to the effect that Irish inde- 
pendence may properly be conceded gradually. I regard 
any proposal of this character as deceptive and danger- 
ous. The Irish people are thoroly capable of taking 
immediate charge of their national or international 
affairs. They are certainly not less capable than any 
of the new States which have been recognized since the 
beginning of the war and are included among the sig- 
natories of the League of Nations. 


NEED OF A NATIONAL 
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ONE of the chief arguments against Irish freedom is 
her economic incompetence. Ireland has been de- 
scribed as a poverty-stricken country, a poor dependent 
of England, an embarrassing relation. Thank God, she 
is no relation of England, and she is not poor. Ireland 
has more area in square miles than Serbia, Portugal, 
She has more population than any 
Ireland were run on a business 


Greece or Bulgaria. 

of these nations. If 
basis, it could conduct its national affairs for the same 
amount that the people of Serbia or Greece or Switzer- 


land or Norway or Denmark or Bulgaria do. The 
highest annual expenditure for national government 
among these smaller nations is paid by Denmark. The 


sum represents 9,500,000 pounds. English rule in Ire 
land has cost as high as 35,000,000 pounds sterling. 
The comparison is obvious. It is cheaper to be free 
than to live in slavery. In point of trade, Ireland has 
surpassed all the other small nations above mentioned. 
The highest trade budget recorded in 1917 was Sweden, 
which amounted to 75,000,000 pounds. The total 
budget of Ireland’s trade two years before this was 
172,413,724 pounds sterling. These are ample evi 
dences of Ireland's right and ability to national freedom. 

The effect on the world of the restoration of Ireland 
to the society of free nations cannot fail to be beneficial. 
Ireland’s voice in the councils of the nations will be in 
favor of peace and justice. Ireland will have no posses 
sions and no territorial claims outside of her own well- 
defined geographical bounds. Her liberty cannot in- 
In her ultimate 


freedom she will be free to contribute to the prosperity 


fringe on that of any other people. 


of all countries in her commercial relations. 


BUDGET SYSTEM 


By HENRY L. STIMSON 


In this article the former Secretary of War analyzes the secret, 


irresponsible and 


wasteful methods by which the ever-growing tax-bill of the American people is spent, if 
not squandered. Ours is revealed as a government without a balance-sheet and without a 


“treasury conscience.” 
Special arrangement with that magazine. 
by Mr. Stimson on the same subject. 


We publish the article simultaneously with the Wortv’s Work by 
It is the first of a series of three articles written 
No other reform in our federal government is at 


once so far-reaching and so easily to be secured as the one set forth in these articles. 


URING the recent Victory Loan drive one of the 

paternal injunctions issued to a much-enduring 
public was framed in these words: “Be thrifty; make 
your own budget.” The government thus proposed 
budget-making as the first step towards a life of thrift 
and economy on the part of its citizens. Americans are 
now turning this inquiry back upon their government. 
Is there any reason why the government should not 
take its own medicine? They have learned that it 
stands almost alone among the great governments of 
the world in not having any rational plan or method 
of adjusting its expenditures to its revenues. Hitherto 
this fact has not troubled them much. In America re- 
sources were great and government comparatively sim- 
ple. It did not seem to make much difference to the 
average citizen even if revenues were wasted so long 
as those revenues could be raised by indirect taxation 
without his feeling the pinch of the process. But things 


are different now. Since the income tax arrived and 
the great war followed, taxation has become a very real 
thing to the average citizen. Some fifteen years ago 
when the annual appropriations reached a billion dollars 
everybody talked about it, and that Congress was 
known as the “billion-dollar Congress.” To-day the 
Federal government is engaged in raising by taxation 
three billions of dollars a year and that process is to 
continue. There is no immediate let-up in sight. Be- 
tween the increase in the cost of living and the increase 
in taxation the amount of money which our govern- 
ment spends has become a matter of concern to every 
citizen. The politician who thinks that that interest will 
soon die down is doomed to a rude awakening. 


URTHERMORE the increase in the cost of our 
governments, both national and state, is not an acci- 
dental phenomenon due to the war, but a national symp- 
Long 


tom which has been apparent for many years. 
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before the war came to us it was apparent. In the 
State of New York the general running expenses of the 
State government during the thirty years preceding 
1914 increased 600 per cent., while the population of the 
State increased only 82 per cent. and the assessed valua- 
tion of all the property in the State increased only 
274 per cent. In other words, during those years 
the expenses of the State government increased 
seven times as fast as the population and much more 
than twice as fast as all of the property of the State. 
The same phenomenon has been common to all our 
States. During the ten years from 1903 to 1913 the 
cost of government of all of the States in the Union 
rose, on the average, five times as fast as the popula- 
tion. In the Federal government, during the thirty 
years prior to 1908, the cost of that government in- 
creased nearly 400 per cent. while the increase in the 
population was less than 84 per cent. The leaders of 
both parties in our national Congress have noted and 
deplored this increase in the cost of government while, 
at the same time, they profess their utter inability, under 
our present methods, to stop it. Ten years ago Mr. 
Tawney, the last Republican Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, said: 


“In no period except in time of war have the expenditures 
of our national government increased so rapidly, both in 
the aggregate and per capita, as these expenditures have 
increased during the past eight years.” 


In 1915 his democratic successor, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
said: 


“We have reached about the limit of revenue under our 
present systems and if the government is to continue to 
expand and increase its activities there must necessarily be 
very greatly increased revenues.” 


WE may as well recognize that legitimate pressure on 

the government to enlarge its activities will not 
cease. Our population is increasing; our communities 
and methods of business are constantly growing more 
complex; more government and newer forms of gov- 
ernment are being made necessary; every year legiti- 
mate expenses are bound to increase. There can be no 
going backward into the simpler times of old. If, there- 
fore, we are not prepared to bring our financial ma- 
chinery up to the test of modern conditions; if we are 
not willing to devise the necessary safeguards to pre- 
vent illegitimate expenditures, the lot of the American 
citizen will be a difficult one indeed, so far as taxation 
goes. 

Thoughtful men also recognize that there is a na- 
tional question far transcending the inconvenience of 
their own pocketbooks. Growth, luxury and decay have 
too often been the milestones marking the progress of 
popular governments. A country which cannot devise 
a method to control its own extravagance is doomed. 
If democracy cannot control expenditures they will 
‘eventually destroy democracy. 

These are the reasons why men are talking so much 
about the budget to-day. What is a budget system? 
Why has the United States no national budget when 
every other successful government has one? Is there 
any reason inherent in our form of government to pre- 
vent it? These are the questions which one hears on 
every hand. 


Before these questions can be answered it is almost 
necessary to paint a fair picture of the curious method 
by which we now raise and spend money, for we have 
lived with this method so long that we have gotten 
used to it and therefore forget that it is about as abnor- 
mal as the Siamese twins. 

As our government is now constituted the executive 
departments which spend the money have little effect 
on the committees that really fix the appropriations. 
These committees—there are thirteen in the House of 
Representatives—on appropriating money pay little at- 
tention to the committees that raise money. No one 
can be held responsible for the whole thing. It is even 
worse than that. No one ever knows anything definite 
about the national finances as a whole. 

There is no place in our national capital where a 
simple, consolidated statement of the costs of operating 
the Federal government for any fiscal year can be 
obtained. If you ask your Congressman or Senator he 
can not give you the figures because they are not in 
existence in any consolidated form. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, our government spent more than 
three billions of dollars; our War Department spent 
nearly four hundred and fifty millions; our Navy De- 
partment more than two hundred millions. There were 
special disbursements amounting to nearly one billion 
dollars, yet nowhere is there printed in form available 
for public understanding a consolidated statement of 
these huge expenditures or a balance sheet of the assets 
and liabilities of our government, no statement of its 
revenues and expenditures in the past, no estimate of its 
financial condition at present. Think of the looseness 
of a system in which such a state of affairs is possible 
where neither a Congressman nor taxpayer has any 
record available for information which every citizen 
should clearly understand and know. Furthermore, the 
Congressman has never been obliged to prepare for 
himself such a balance sheet of his government’s reve- 
nues and disbursements in order to equip himself to take 
part in a budget debate; and the citizen has never had a 
chance to read about such a debate. The whole subject 
is buried in secrecy and oblivion. 

In order to understand how we have drifted into this 
extraordinary condition let us take up the errors in our 
present system step by step. 





"THERE has been an entire absence of any respon- 

sible program-making on the part of the Executive. 
The performance which our government goes through 
in the making of its estimates would be absurd and 
laughable if it were not shameful and tragic in its con- 
sequences. Estimates are asked for from the different 
bureaus which constitute the executive departments of 
our government, but no machinery exists to coordinate 
these estimates into a program and no effort is made 
to do so. Each subordinate bureau head makes up the 
estimates for his bureau. He is put under no pressure 
to keep them low and he does not do so. He knows 
that they will be entirely disregarded by Congress and 
he makes them high enough to be safe, as a starting- 
point. The head of his department exercizes no serious 
supervizion over him, for he knows that it will be time 
and effort thrown away. Each bureau chief, particu- 
larly if he is a serious and conscientious bureau chief, 
is apt to think that his bureau is the most important 
agency in the entire government and he draws his esti- 
mates accordingly. When they are completed they are 
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sent to Congress, not through the President, the head 
of the executive branch of the government, but through 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary has no 
power to revise, reduce or coordinate the estimates. He 
is simply a funnel or conduit through whom they are 
poured into Congress. When they reach Congress, that 
body, knowing very well how they have been prepared 
and how little they mean in the way of a responsible 
program, casts them aside and begins the work all 
over again of making up its own estimates. And this 
it has to do without any of the knowledge or assistance 
which is availablé to the Executive. Instead of having, 
as the Executive has, daily observation and control over 
the bureaus, it must gain its information by holding 
committee meetings and sending for men who are not 
its employees and interrogating them in a necessarily 
haphazard and discursive manner. 


HE only serious attempt to formulate a responsible 
executive budget in our Federal government, so 
far as I am aware, took place in 1912. Congress had 
given to Mr. Taft a Commission on Efficiency and Econ- 
omy for the purpose of looking into the workings and 
functions of the executive departments. With its as- 
sistance, he undertook, for the first time, to revise and 
convert the haphazard estimates of the various depart- 
ments into a responsible program or budget. I re- 
member very well the row it made among the depart- 
ments and the obstacles which he encountered in the 
executive branch. Like all reforms, it meant a lot of 
extra labor and the persons on whom that labor fell re- 
sented it. First of all he called his cabinet into session 
and told them that he had made up his mind that the 
total of the estimates for this year must not exceed a 
certain amount and then he divided this amount among 
our departments, leaving us to do likewise to our sub- 
ordinate bureaus. Then he began to hear from the de- 
partments and bureaus. Cabinet officers and bureau 
chiefs, engrossed in petty matters which they deemed of 
much greater importance than this highest function of 
government, complained that they had no time for the 
extra work that was thrown upon them. 


ND at that moment the Congress itself came to their 
aid by sending a joint resolution to the President 
to the effect that they did not propose to have any new- 
fangled budget foisted upon them, and directing the 
President to send in the estimates in the old-fashioned 
way. In justice to Congress it should be said that it 
was a presidential year and the lower house was in the 
hands of a different party from the President and party 
feeling was running high. 

Mr. Taft, however, persisted. He decided that while 
Congress could order him to send in estimates in the old 
way, Congress could not forbid him from sending in 
also a program or budget in what he deemed the right 
way, and that was what he did. 

Immediately thereafter Congress abolished the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Efficiency and Economy and 
thereby took away from the President all practical ma- 
chinery to carry on the reform which Mr. Taft had 
begun. 

Thus in our present system there is no real formula- 
tion of a responsible budget by the Executive. There 
is no working plan made up by the President and his 





associates which represents their proposed program 
for the coming year. The President and his ministers 
feel no responsibility for making such a program and 
they do not take the public into their confidence about 
the estimates which are sent in. No public hearings are 
held on such estimates. Public opinion has no oppor- 
tunity to make itself felt upon the President’s program, 
because he has no program. The real work of formu- 
lating the program for the next year is dumped upon 
Congress. 

Of course in any rational system the President when 
addressing Congress on its opening would present not 
only his program for needed legislation but with it 
a budget showing how the money to conduct the gov- 
ernment and carry out the new plans was to be raised 
and spent. Congress would then have the entire session 
to debate this program and budget in public so that 
the whole country could learn what was going on. 

For example, if Congress thought that the Secretary 
of War was asking for too much money to be svent on 
new artillery and ammunition and that instead he should 
spend it upon deepening the channel of the Mississippi 
River, and called him before them and interrogated him 
in public about it, people, by the close of the session, 
would have a fair opinion as to which side of the issue 
was correct. At present, the Secretary is heard before 
a committee shut up in one of the rooms of the office 
building at the capital and nobody in the United States, 
outside of Congress, and few inside of Congress, are the 
wiser for what he says or does not say. 


NDER our present system, practically the entire ses- 

sion is spent in the work of formulating the various 
appropriation bills in committee, and when they finally 
appear upon the floor of Congress it is so late in the 
session that very little time is left to debate them. They 
are usually rushed through under a rule of order limit- 
ing the speeches and, of course, such debate as does take 
place is entirely between the different members of Con- 
gress, whose information on the subjects debated nec- 
essarily comes, not from contact with the work, but 
from the hearings in the committee rooms. All real 
issues have been ironed out in secret in those committee 
rooms and the debate, when it does take place, is almost 
always perfunctory and formal. The public gains very 
little knowledge of the real questions which underlie 
the program, and such knowledge as it does gain is 
not gained in time to allow public opinion to be brought 
effectively to bear upon the issue. 

This does not mean that certain outside influences 
have not been potently brought to bear upon those ap- 
propriation bills while they were in committee. Far 
from it. But unfortunately the influences which have 
been thus potent in secret are not the influences which 
the American people would like to have potent. There 
comes the real evil of invisible government. The com- 
mittee system is vulnerable to any man or corporation 
who has sufficient interest in an appropriation to make 
it worth his while to go to Washington and get a hear- 
ing before a committee and make his influence felt. In 
that system he meets no effective opposition. The poi- 
son which he infuses is nowhere counteracted by the 
sunlight of publicity. The only defense which the Trea- 
sury has against his influence is such defense as the 
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members of Congress, unaided from the outside, can 
bring to bear upon his arguments by cross-examination. 


f, VEN the committee government which we have is 

very faulty in its organization as a committee gov- 
ernment. If Congress is to attempt the work of formu- 
lating the budget at all, one would expect that it would 
$0 organize itself as to accomplish that almost impossi- 
ble task as conveniently as possible. If a program 
is to be prepared by which the money to be expended 
is to be simultaneously raised by intelligent taxation, 
one would expect that the appropriation bills would be 
considered in connection with the revenue bills. They 
are not. They are handled by entirely different com- 
mittees which have no organization for conference. 
Again, if Congress is to assume the function of initiat- 
ing a program for the Executive to follow, one would 
expect that it would model its committees according to 
the organization of the Executive so that each execu- 
tive department would have a special committee looking 
after its appropriations. It has not. When I was Sec- 
retary of War I found, to my astonishment, that the ap- 
propriations for the support of the War Department 
were contained in several quite separate appropriation 
bills handled by six or seven different committees and 
subcommittees of the Tiouse of Representatives alone, 
and when I prepared a rough, tentative budget for the 
use of these committees and presented it to several of 
them, I was told that it was the first time that these dif- 
ferent committees had had brought to their attention 
items of appropriation which were under simultaneous 
consideration by other committees. Many of those items 
overlapped. Appropriations for field artillery ammuni- 
tion were being made by two entirely different commit- 
tees. One committee had charge of the construction of 
military barracks in the United States while another 
committee had charge of the construction of military 
barracks in Hawaii. One committee had charge of the 
construction of barracks in an army post while the hos- 
pital at that same post was being constructed under the 
supervizion of a different committee. Emplacements 
for guns in the Canal Zone were being supervized by 
one committee and emplacements for guns in the Philip- 
pines by another committee. The result of such a lack 
of coordination is inevitable. There is no comparison 
of similar costs, and Congress is at the mercy of any 
private interest which can get before one of these com- 
mittees and on an ex-parte hearing impress them with 
the desirability of an appropriation. 


HE result of all this is that our fiscal bills are not 

only unnecessarily inflated in their items but they 
also bear no relation to any intelligent plan for financing 
the nation as a whole. Deficiency bills are the normal 
order of the day. I am told that between April 5, 1917, 
and March 23, 1918, no less than 232 supplementary and 
deficiency estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year 
- 1918 were transmitted to the House and Senate by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. These asked for appropria- 
tions running from $250 to more than $5,000,000. Un- 
der our system each of these 232 deficiency estimates 
was considered separately and with no regard to either 
the estimated income of the government or to the needs 
of any of the other departments. While this situation 


occurred during a great war, it unfortunately was only 


a replica on a greoter scale of what happens every year 
in normal times. 

From the fac’ that Congress makes up the budget, 
it necessarily “silows that there are no restrictions upon 
the insertion of items of appropriation into the appro- 
priation bill while it is in committee. That is where 
the bill is made up, and from the necessity of the case 
the Treasury is necessarily open to raids from members 
of the committee themselves or their friends. Even 
after the bill has emerged from committee and reaches 
the floor of the House it is still open to amendment by 
the addition of further items. One of the reforms 
which is frequently urged in Congress is a restriction 
upon such additions upon the floor. Necessarily such a 
reform is foredoomed to failure. It makes a discrimi- 
nation between the powers of members of Congress who 
are lucky enough to be on an appropriation committee 
and those who are not. And while it is true that many 
of our legislative leaders upon our appropriation com- 
mittees have exhibited a fine Treasury conscience which 
makes them earnest in their efforts to prevent raids by 
their fellows, we can almost certainly anticipate that 
Congress will never consent to such an undemocratic 
system as will give to a single group of men a power 
which their fellows do not possess. Any restriction 
upon the insertion of items of appropriation must apply 
to all members of Congress alike. In the interest of the 
nation they must all agree to give up that right and to 
devote themselves to their real function of criticism and 
cutting down. That can only be done by turning over 
to the Executive the original formulation of the budget. 


ORE than thirty years ago the shortcomings of our 
Congressional methods of budget-making were thus 
tersely summed up by one of our most fr:. ndly critics, 
James Bryce, in the American Commonwealth, when 
he said: 


A thoughtful American publicist remarks: 

“So long as the debit side of the national account is man- 
aged by one set of men and the credit side by another set, 
both sets working separately and in secret without public 
responsibility and without intervention on the part of the 
executive official who is nominally responsible; so long as 
these sets, being composed largely of new men every two 
years, give no attention to business except when Congress 
is in session and thus spend in preparing plans the whole 
time which ought to be spent in public discussion of plans 
already matured, so that an immense budget is rushed 
through without discussion in a week or ten days—just so 
long the finances will go from bad to worse no matter by 
what name you call the party in power. No other nation 
on earth attempts such a thing or could attempt it without 
soon coming to grief.” 

Under the system of Congressional finance here described 
America wastes millions annually, but her wealth is so 
great, her revenue so elastic, that she is not sensible of the 
loss. She has the glorious privilege of youth, the privilege 
of committing errors without suffering from their con- 
sequences. 


These financial privileges of youth, mentioned by 
our friendly critic, have now been terminated by the 
great war which has brought us to such a realization 
of our maturity in other particulars. The errors con- 
tinue and must now be corrected unless we wish to 
suffer the penalties which have always followed them 
in the case of other nations. 
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THE HARDEST STEP THAT 
F. A. VANDERLIP EVER TOOK 


‘6 HAT has been the hard- 
est step of your career?’ 
“To get out of my over- 
alls,” was the reply of 
Frank A. Vanderlip, 
former farm boy and machine-shop ap- 
prentice, who, the other day, “got out” 
of the greatest bank in the United 
States with the knowledge that its 
deposits under his direction had in- 
creased from $240,000,000 to $797,- 
000,000. The question was put to him 
by B. C. Forbes, who, in his “Men 
Who Are Making America,” questions 
whether Vanderlip won any stage of 
his advancement by any act that was 
harmful to fellow workers or prejudi- 
cial to any one. 

Elsewhere in this issue of CURRENT 
OPINION is a digest of what Mr. Van- 
derlip found to be happening in Europe 
during a recent visit that brought him 
in contact with the Finance Ministers 
of all the Great Powers, also of 
Czecho - Slovakia, Jugo - Slavonia, Ru- 
mania, Greece, Lithuania and Poland. 
There was hardly a statesman of mag- 
nitude’or a surviving monarch that the 
erstwhile machine-shop apprentice did 
not meet by special appointment. Few 
careers present such striking contrasts. 
Born in Aurora, Illinois, fifty-four 
years ago, the son of a blacksmith who 
had become superintendent of a wagon 
factory, on Vanderlip, at the age of 
sixteen, fell the duty of helping to sup- 
port the family. He found work in a 
machine-shop and for running a lathe 
ten hours he received seventy-five cents 
a day. “I took this job, not because it 
was the kind of work I wanted but be- 
cause it was the only job I could get,” 
he has since said. His ambition spur- 
ring him on, the apprentice determined 
on going to college for a year. He 
chose the University of Illinois. Mrs. 
Scroggin, a typical Dickens character, 
boarded him for $2.25 a week—not, of 
course, in particular style. His care- 
fully-kept cash-book shows a total ex- 
penditure of $265 for the student year. 
By working as a machinist on Satur- 
days he earned $1.50 a week. 

Disappointed because the University 
could not give him a course in elec- 
tricity, Vanderlip, on completing a 
course in mechanical engineering, re- 
turned home. He wrote Thomas A. 





It Wasn’t to ‘‘Get Out’’ of the 


National City Bank, But to ‘‘Get 


Edison for a job, but received a stereo- 
typed discouraging reply—a disappoint- 
ment for which the great banker has 
since chided the great inventor. Back 
to the machine-shop he went at $1.35 a 
day, studying shorthand at night, and 
at twenty-five had by a round-about 
way become a reporter, assistant city 
editor and then financial editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. Of his career at this 
time we read: 

“His training as an investigator enabled 
him to go to the roots of things financial. 
Charles T. Yerkes, the traction overlord, 
was plundering the city and Vanderlip 
ruthlessly exposed one nefarious deal 
after another until the whole city became 
aroused. Yerkes did Vanderlip the honor 
of calling him the worst enemy he had 
ever encountered. Corporate publicity, 
then virtually unknown, owes its growth 
in no small measure to the pioneer work 
of Vanderlip. No reporters were allowed 
to attend annual meetings. The enter- 
prizing financial editor conceived an 
original and most effective idea. ‘If they 
won't let me in as a reporter they are 
bound to let me in as a stockholder,’ he 
said to himself, and forthwith he pur- 
chased one share of stock in every local 
corporation. The Tribune regularly came 
out with exclusive reports of these meet- 
ings and its ‘scoops’ became the talk of 
Chicago. It took the other newspapers 
a whole year to ferret out how it was 
done. At eleven o'clock one night, Van- 
derlip, who had by this time become part 
owner of the Economist, was called out 
of bed and told to hasten to the home 
of Phil. Armour. Arriving there on the 
run, he found the whole of financial 
Chicago, the governors of the Stock 
Exchange, the presidents of all the 
banks and other institutions, the Moore 
Brothers, Yerkes and other notables 
waiting to receive him. 

“The astonished financial writer was 
told that Moore Brothers had failed, that 
the Diamond Match Company had gone 
under, that the Stock Exchange would 
be closed next morning and that a finan- 
cial cataclysm threatened Chicago. They 
wanted Vanderlip to handle the story. 
‘All right,’ he replied, ‘I'll do it on one 
condition: that every man here pledges 
himself not to answer one question from 
any newspaper man_ to-night.’ They 
agreed. Rushing to the Tribune office, 
Vanderlip told the city editor to call up 
the editors of all the morning papers 
telling them that Vanderlip had an exclu- 
sive story of transcendent importance but 
would give it only on the strictest under- 


Out’”’ 


of Overalls Thirty Years Ago 


standing that it be printed exactly as 
Vanderlip wrote it and that he be allowed 
to edit the headlines. Never had such a 
proposition been made to the newspapers. 
However, all but one paper sent respon- 
sible men to get the news. Vanderlip lined 
them up and pledged them to the condi- 
tions he laid down. Later he drove from 
office to office and censored the headlines, 
‘It was the poorest newspaper story I 
ever wrote,’ Mr. Vanderlip admitted 
afterwards. The facts were told but not 
in a way the newspapers would have 
liked to tell them. The fact that the 
Stock Exchange would not open next 
morning was mentioned in an obscure 
paragraph near the end of the story. But 
it saved Chicago much unnecessary de- 
moralization and disaster.” 


When Lyman J. Gage was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury, he took 
Vanderlip to Washington as his private 
secretary. A month later, so valuable 
had the private secretary made him- 
self, he became Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and his ability yr han- 
dling the $200,000,000 Spanish War 
loan of 1898 attracted the notice of 
James Stillman, head of the National 
City Bank. Stillman, we read, told 
Gage that he would like to get Van- 
derlip as soon as he had finished at 
Washington. It was assumed that a 
private secretaryship was in prospect, 
but presently the offer developed into 
a vice-presidency of the greatest bank 
in the country for a newspaper writer 
who had never been behind a bank win- 
dow a day in his life! Was he equal 
to the opportunity ? 


“Stillman set him down at an empty 
desk on the overcrewded officers’ plat- 
form. He was given nothing to do and 
had four idle days. Here he was draw- 
ing a large salary and not earning a 
penny of it. He must do something. An 
idea flashed into his mind. He would 
make the National City Bank the repre- 
sentative of other banks throughout the 
country in Government bond transactions. 
Vanderlip knew more about Government 
bonds than any other man living. He 
knew other banks would like to be re- 
lieved of all the red tape incidental to 
buying and putting up bonds to cover 
circulation, depositing reserves to cover 
note issues, etc., and he began to dictate 


a circular letter to be sent broadcast to 
the country’s 4,000 national banks. His 
plan becoming known, he was solemnly 
informed that it was one of the proudest 
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traditions of the National City Bank that 
it had never solicited new business. ‘If 
you never went after new business be- 
fore, it is time you started now,’ he 
replied. He resumed the dictating of his 
circular—and the City Bank became the 
bank for other banks and built up the 
greatest bond business in the country. 
Vanderlip’s reward came in the form of 
elevation to the preside:icy eight years 
later.” 

His interest in education, beginning 
with his own struggle for a college 
course, has, we read, been absorbing. 


One expression of it is the Educational 
Department of the National City Bank 
which annually receives graduates from 
thirty-five universities. Almost two 
hundred such recruits have entered 
the permanent service of the bank. 
Another expression of it is the Scar- 
boro School, at Scarboro-on-the-Hud- 
son, beautifully housed and _thoroly 
equipped at his expense, with nineteen 
instructors and a hundred and fifty 
pupils. Mr. and Mrs. Vanderlip (who 
was Miss Narcissa Cox, of Chicago) 





THE QUEEN WHO WILL 
PAY US A VISIT SOON 


HOULD Queen Marie of Ru- 

mania decide to leave her three 

daughters at home when she 

pays her promised visit to the 

United States, the Americans, 
predicts the Paris Gaulois, will lose 
much of the spectacular quality of the 
whole international affair. The Queen 
herself, despite the fact that she has 
passed the fourth decade of her life, 
is deemed an extraordinary instance of 
autumnal loveliness. An effort to con- 
vey an accurate impression of the 
beauty of Queen Marie of Rumania 
was made recently by that expert on 
such subjects, M. Louis Barthou, who 
was Premier at Paris not so long ago 
and is a high authority on esthetics. 
He dwelt, in the Revue hebdomadaire, 
upon the grace of her smile, the caress 
of her voice, the seduction of her wit 
and the steady luminosity of her in- 
telligence, all gleaming through fea- 
tures to which no photograph can do 
justice. Her beauty is a combination 
of spirituality of expression, dignity 
without coldness, an absence from the 
face of the classical regularity which 
results in that coldness known as 
“statuesque.” The net impression is 
one of softness. 

As foils to her subtle personality, 
the three daughters of the Queen are 
no less wonderful than their mother. 
Elizabeth, the oldest, is past twenty, 
while Ilyana, who came dast, is not 
eleven. Marie is nineteen. All are 
pretty girls but scarcely anything more, 
altho they show none of the stiffness 
of attitude often characteristic of Brit- 
ish princesses. They are British prin- 
cesses, however, from one point of 
view, being descendants of Queen Vic- 
toria, her Majesty of Rumania being 
a daughter of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Elizabeth, Ilyana and Marie are so in- 
separable from their mother that they 
have come to be known to French 
journalists as the queenly quartet. 
Each dresses in a fashion totally dif- 
ferent from the rest; but, to the dis- 
cerning eye of an expert in the Figaro, 
there is a totality of effect when they 


go about together which shows how 
subtle is the taste of her Majesty. The 
Queen designs all her daughters’ cos- 
tumes as well as her own. The result 
is always a picture, especially on such 
occasions as the recent session of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Paris, of 
which the Queen is a member. The 
wide brims of the hats, the clinging of 
the long skirts—her Majesty does not 
tolerate the fashionable short effect— 
and the exposed necks created a sar- 
torial sensation, yet there was nothing 
flamboyant, no hint of any lack of re- 
serve. Grouped about their mother, 
the princesses set her off, accentuated 
her regality, imparted something para- 
doxical and overwhelming to her beau- 
ty by the contrast between the imma- 
turity of their youthful lines with her 
own mature poise, her serene domina- 
tion of the picture as her large, flash- 
ing eyes gleamed without staring and 
were “loud,’ to our contemporary, 
without a trace of vulgarity. 

This pictorial quality in the Queen’s 
appearance and deportment becomes 
vivid at home, we learn from the Gau- 
lois, when she is wearing the national 
costume. When, still a slender sapling 
of a girl, she left her native isles as 
the bride of the heir to the Rumanian 
throne, her heart, was won and her 
spirit Latinized by the dances, the 
songs and the costumes of a peasantry 
still leading in Moldavia the bucolic 
existence described by Virgil. It soon 
became a delight to the princess from 
Great Britain, a favorite recreation, to 
don the peasant costume of the Ruma- 
nians and to lead the dance and the 
song in the leafy bower, to row out 
over the waters of a placid stream 
under the moon in celebration with a 
whole village of the anniversary of a 
rustic saint. In no long time this royal 
lady had established her fame as the 
most graceful dancer in the kingdom, 
the most finished leader of the rolling 
choruses that accompany these festi- 
vals. She became just such a poetical 
character as the French public asso- 
ciates with its ideas of a heroine in 
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have six children, three boys and three 
girls, to whom are dedicated his book 
on the European situation which is now 
agitating the financial world. On its 
fly-leaf the author says: 


“This book is dedicated to my six 
children, with the hope that they and 
their generation will grow up possessed 
of an abundant sympathy with their 
fellows and a sufficient knowledge of eco- 
nomic law to enable them to make a 
liberal and wise contribution of service 
to society.” 


Marie of Rumania is the 
Only Beautiful Woman 
Now Left on Any Throne 


opera, smiling, caroling, dancing in the 
vivid colors of a costume more Oriental 
than European, playing a musical in- 
strument compounded of the kettle- 
drum, the chimes and the violin, carry- 
ing wreaths woven of brilliant flowers, 
heading processions to shrines, stimu- 
lating with her own bright and frolic 
spirit the national mood of joy and life. 
Lest it be suspected that life is’ one 
long laugh to the lady, the Paris Gau- 
lois dwells upon her pious pilgrimages 
to those beautiful regions of Rumania 
wherein, on lofty crags or amid the 
recesses of deep forests, are established 
great monasteries that link our day 
with the medieval period. Marie de- 
lighted in long sojourns at these con- 
vents, steeping her spirit in the brood- 
ing silences of corridor and cell, wear- 
ing only the drab garb of the penitent, 
reciting her prayers in the black mid- 
night before an altar on which gleamed 
a solitary taper, while bats wheeled 
and a bell tolled slowly. Here she 
labored assiduously in the weaving of 
the tapestries for which the convents 
are so justly celebrated, and performed 
the most rigid penances for her sins. 
This devotional pietism is no less char- 
acteristic of the Queen than the artis- 
try of her deportment or the undulat- 
ing, serpentine sorcery of her gait 
when in the regal costume prescribed 
by tradition she walks on national holi- 
days beside her royal consort in the 
decorated streets of the capital amid 
the applause of admiring spectators. 
She is an esthete in everything, uncon- 
scious of her own beautiful touch, in- 
stinctively artistic, a Latin royalty. 
When the war had cast the gloom of 
its tragedy over the idyllic life she had 
led hitherto the royal lady told her in- 
timates, as quoted in the French daily: 
“You have seen only my smile of happi- 
ness as yet. You will henceforth see 
me serene and firm in misfortune.” 
The wonderful Byzantine palaces deco- 
rated by great artists under her super- 
vision became hospitals filled with the 
beds of the wounded whom she nursed. 
She wore the garb of the nuns, spent 
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long hours beside the operating table, 
revealed a physical endurance which 
surprised only those who do not know 
what wonderful physical health she has 
always enjoyed. When to the horrors 
of war were added the peril of typhoid, 
of small-pox and the plague, Queen 
Marie did not leave her post. She 
would not even put on the gloves pre- 
scribed for those who run risk of in- 
fection, insisting that the touch of her 
hand was soothing to the patients and 
that the gloves were clammy and dis- 
concerting. She did not shrink from 
rendering assistance at amputations. 
She made beds, held bottles, poured 
broth down the throats of helpless men 
and rubbed the chilled feet of common 
soldiers threatened with loss of cir- 
culation at a critical moment. In the 
crisis of the war, when the Rumanians 
seemed to have lost all, her youngest 
son perished. He had to be buried in 
haste, for the enemy was marching on 
the capital, but the Queen walked with 
the mobs of ragged men and women on 
their way to Jassy, sometimes carrying 
a babe which an exhausted mother 
could no longer bear on her shoulders. 
To make matters worse, the Russian 
regiments guarding the royal progress 
were suspected of disaffection. They 
soon got out of hand, owing to the in- 
eptitude of a French staff which had 
never studied the peculiarities of peas- 
ant character in the south of Europe. 
The Queen undertook to make them a 
speech in their own dialect, which she 
understands perfectly. Before she had 
said a dozen words a young Transyl- 
vanian peasant explained to the crowd 
that she was the nurse to whom he 
owed his life at the hospital. The 
poetical touch caught the fancy of the 
soldiers, who broke out into cheers and 
offered to act as her bodyguard the 
rest of the way to Jassy. She was so 
shocked by the accounts she received 
from the men regarding the lack of the 
most primitive provisions for their 
comfort that she loudly declared her 
perfect sympathy. “I am with you!” 
she cried. “We are all mutinous to- 
gether.” General Berthelot, the French 
commander on the spot, was dumb- 
founded, and the insubordination had 
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THE ROMANTICIST ON THE 


RUMANIAN THRONE 


Queen Marie has the subtlety, the fascination and the beauty which blend into a general 
impression of the Byzantine empresses who march through the pages of the famous history 
of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire by Gibbon, who alone could do justice to her 
paradoxical personality and her histrionic history. 








to be overlooked unless the lady her- 
self were to be disciplined or shot with 
the rest for a serious technical offense. 

Closely as she has identified herself 
with the manners, the habits and the 
garb of her peasant people, Queen 
Marie of Rumania is in western Europe 
a woman of fashion, a patroness of the 
arts and intensely modern. She is fond 
of smart private parties to which she 
can go incognito in a beautiful after- 
noon frock. She is to the Figaro by all 
odds the most elegant royalty who has 
emerged anywhere in European society 
since the great Victorian triumphs of 
Alexandra when she was Princess of 
Wales. Queen Marie herself is quoted 
as having said that the most difficult 
thing of all for a reigning sovereign 
to do is to eat gracefully in public. 
This feat she achieves, the last con- 
spicuous occasion of the sort occurring 
at the banquet in the Rumanian Em- 





BOB SMILLIE: BRITAIN’S 
WONDERFUL LABOR LEADER 


HE many predictions that 
Robert Smillie is to be Prime 
Minister in the first labor 
cabinet at London are accom- 
panied by hints that he is an- 
other Lenin. That impression of the 
grim miner, concedes the London Post, 
is scarcely just. Mr. Smillie is the 


head and front and soul and conscience 
of the great federation of miners, to- 


day, perhaps, the most powerful union 
of wage-earners the world has yet 
seen. He makes and unmakes members 
of Parliament and with a word, as the 
London News informs us, he could 
break up even the powerful combina- 
tion under David Lloyd George. But 
Mr. Smillie is no syndical:st, 19, Bo}- 
shevist, hardly even a tevoiutiouary: in 
any sense of the term that implies a 


bassy at Paris recently. She had been 
exquisite, but the cherries for dessert 
were likely to test her severely. It is 
affirmed by the French gastronomes 
that Venus herself could not eat a 
cherry gracefully. Queen Marie lifted 
her first cherry aloft’ “When 
first cherry of the season is eaten,” 
she “any wish expressed loudly 
enough is granted by the fairies.” All 
were attentive. Her Majesty extended 
the cherry in the direction of Stephen 
Pichon, the foreign minister in the 
Clemenceau cabinet, and cried: “I wish 
that Rumania may the Banat.” 
Pichon was embarrassed, for the Big 
Four were at that moment carving up 
the civilized globe, but as the fascinat- 
ed guests watched Marie making four 
bites of that cherry they understood, 
the Figaro says, why her Majesty en- 


one’s 


said, 


get 


joys such a wonderful prestige as an 
artist even in her eating. 


The Miner Who Is Deemed 
by the Workers a Greater 
Statesman Than Lloyd George 


violent overturning of the social order. 
For one who not so many years ago 
was a riveter’s boy in a great foundry, 
who sprang from the direst poverty 
and got very little schooling, he can be 
said to have done wonderfully. Yet he 
is not apparently aware of it. He 
wears rather cheap gray suits and 
heavy boots, with a frayed cap in win- 
ter and an ancient straw hat in summer. 
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He takes things, as the London Social- 
ist Clarion says, “cold,” even his tea 
and his meat and his boiled eggs. All 
the character sketches of him in British 
papers dwell upon this cold propensity. 
He is a melancholy object to contem- 
plate, observes the London Post, with 
his “lank physique, and bleak looks and 
dour silences.” He is a Scot of the 
pessimistic type, loving gloom and 
shadow and the imminence of catas- 
trophe. Mr. Smillié seems to have im- 
bibed at a very early age an impression 
that this world is a place to be gloomy 
in, a fact accounted for by the condi- 
tion of the working classes. Not be- 
ing particularly articulate and having 
a prejudice against words as such, he 
conveys his beliefs in short, monosyl- 
labic phrases, with a strong Scotch ac- 
cent, making himself additionally im- 
pressive through the medium of a few 
gestures. The most conspicuous of 
these is the quick swing of a forearm 
suggesting that he intends to hit the 
person nearest him upon the nose. 
When he first appeared in public life 
his mere appearance won him the rep- 
utation of being a violent character. 
That impression, according to his se- 
verest critic, the Tory organ already 
cited, wrongs Mr. Smillie. He has a 
kind heart, we are told, altho he never 
smiles. The only form of cachinnation 
in which he ever indulges takes the 
form of a characteristically short guf- 
faw in the presence of such bodies as 
the coal commission when he hears it 
intimated that the miners are on the 
whole well treated. If anything is said 
of which he disapproves he rises in his 
seat and shakes a fist and drops back 
overcome. When particularly excited 
he executes a sort of hornpipe with one 
of his hands in a trowsers-pocket. He 
thus secures, in his public appearances 
before parliamentary committees and 
trade-union congresses, all the effects 
of an entirely new and irresistible elo- 
quence. He has such a genius for pan- 
tomime that he conveys to his audi- 
ence by means of his physical exercizes 
an idea of everything that is going on 
in his own mind, so that he can ‘ques- 
tion dan opponent’s veracity or express 
dissent by a process of gymnastics. 
This renders him very disconcerting in 
debate and a most difficult person for a 
chairman to call to order. 

Two circumstances account for the 
rise of Bob Smillie to his position of 
unprecedented power in the labor world 
of Great Britain—first his unimpeach- 
able integrity and next his genius for 
organization. Financially he has never 
had anything of his own except his 
wages, and in the opinion of the Lon- 
don daily last named he never will have 
anything. He was reared in poverty so 
dire that this brings him no sense of 
privation. He could do little more than 
read and write and cipher when he was 
thrust out of the board school to a grim 


task among the machinery, and he does 
not seem to have drifted into mining 
for anything more important to himself 
than a living wage. This he did not 
get. He was unable to afford himself 
in his early years more than one new 
suit annually. He subsisted on coarse 
black bread washed down with tea. 
His room was in an outhouse. He has 
been one of seven persons who had to 
wash in a small kitchen, one little tub 
serving them as the commdn bath, a 
change of water taking place only when 
the liquid was so dirty that it would 
no longer remove the grime of the soil. 

Mr. Smillie, it seems, started his 
work of agitation among the well-to- 
do. He had the idea, as his story runs, 
that once the wealthy found out what 
degradation, what enslavement and 
what physical anguish attended the 
miner from his rising until his sleep, 
help would be forthcoming. The sheer 
physical torture of the miner’s life left 
the upper classes indifferent. Having 
discovered so much, Robert Smillie 
turned his back upon any crusade in 
that social stratum. He felt that the 
miners must combine to free them- 
selves. He warned them against be- 








A WORLD FIGURE AT SIXTY-TWO 


Robert Smillie is the great English labor 
leader, a miner, whose diversions are his pipe 
and p's billiards: -He crce-supported his wife 
and six children qa_less thar four dollars a 
week “He still works with‘ his pick for his 
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living. 
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nevolent schemes “from above.” It 1s 
hinted in the London Clarion that Mr. 
Smillie lost through the experiences of 
this part of his career whatever Cal- 
vinism had clung to him from his 
Scotch ancestry. He never took to 
drink or visited the haunts of vice, and 
in his private life he remains as ascetic 
as ever, but the Bible seems to have 
been no such treasure to him as it was 
to the late Keir Hardie. He is a frank 
materialist in his philosophy of life, 
explaining, in his half articulate way, 
that those who take to the ideals and 
the philosophies do so because they 
need not spend twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four in the depths df a mine 
and the rest of the time in a pigsty. 
The essential intellectual trait of 
Robert Smillie is termed by the Lon- 
don Post “astuteness in negotiation,” 
but those who do not admire him 
ascribe this invariable success of his in 
handling difficult labor situations and 
in coming off victor to a rare knowl- 
edge of the seamy side of human na- 
ture. He has an eye that looks for 
the weak point in an enemy’s armor 
and a peculiar skill in placing his finger 
upon it. His observations upon the 
people with whom he has to deal are 
revelations of their cowardice, their 
meanness, their love of money or of 
fame or of something less worthy of 
love. This distrust of the class above 
him is acceptable to the workers 
whose cause he champions, but it would 
scarcely commend him if he did not 
reveal an amazing shrewdness in get- 
ting the better of that class. The labor 
movement is to him a war and there 
can be no mercy on either side. He 
has a frank contempt for the view that 
the interests of labor and capital are 
the same. That is to him a sound 
proposition in theory, but it can not be 
put into practice owing to the selfish- 
ness of the men who have capital and 
land. The remedy is to get the best of 
such people and in this Robert Smillie 
has no equal. “Trust Bob Smillie. 
He’s more than a match for Lloyd 
George.” That is the current phrase 
among the miners. Let us take our 
leave of him by quoting the estimate 
of that capable student of the traits of 
living Britons, Mr. E. T. Raymond, 
who writes in the London Outlook: 


“Like many Scots, he unites a tempera- 
mental coldness with an intellectual emo- 
tionalism, so that he chases will-o’-the- 
wisps with the patience and method of 
the deer-stalker. His theories are wild, 
but his practice is essentially business- 
like. In dealing with first principles he 
does not altogether lose the controversial 
skill which, no less than his amazing grip 
of facts, astonishes those who have seen 
him handle concrete questions of work, 
wages and labor conditions. But it is 
rather the skill of those masters of mad 
logic who bewilder us in ‘Through the 
Looking Glass.’ One feels that he would 
get on well as consort of the Red Queen.” 














“ABRAHAM LINCOLN’”—A BRITISH 
TRIBUTE TO AN AMERICAN HERO 


N_ recent 


annals of the London 
stage, there has been no greater 
surprise than the overwhelming 
success, in a suburban theater, of 
John Drinkwater’s unusual play, 
“Abraham Lincoln.” Originally acted 
last October at the Repertory Theater 
in Birmingham, brought to London to 
the out-of-the-way Hammersmith 
Theater, with which Arnold Bennett is 
experimenting in the capacity of co- 
director, this play has been simply but 
impressively performed and for month 
after month has attracted West End 
audiences. ° The producing rights in 
this country were finally captured by 
William Harris, Jr., who will produce 
this English tribute to a national Amer- 
ican hero this autumn. It is also short- 
ly to be published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co., to whom we are indebted 
for permission to reprint the following 
suggestive excerpts. 

In a prefatory note, Mr. Drinkwater 
disclaims all attempt to achieve a local 
color of which he has no experience, 
or to speak an idiom in which he has 
not been bred. His negro speaks, as 
William Archer points out, like Robin- 
son Crusoe’s man Friday. Undoubted- 
ly the heavy Anglicisms of the original 
text will be corrected for the American 
presentation of the play. 

Despite the fact that, as nearly all 
the London critics have pointed out, 
Mr. Drinkwater’s play is by no means 
a great one, it took London practically 
by storm. It was intended to run two 
or three weeks; but at clubs, at dinner- 
parties, in the Underground, wherever 
two or three people gathered, the air 
buzzed with the question: “Have you 
seen ‘Abraham Lincoln’?” Mr. Archer 
writes of it to the N. Y. Review: 


“What is the secret of the attraction of 
this intensely serious, poorly acted, shab- 
bily mounted play, at an outside theater 
of which, until three months ago, no one 
had ever heard? It may be very shortly 
stated: the success is a personal success 
for—Abraham Lincoln. It is the strength 
and beauty of his character, together with 
the historic magnitude of the action he 
dominates, which so enthralls people that 
they go again and yet again into the wilds 
of Hammersmith—as who should say to 
Harlem or the Bronx. Mr. Drinkwater’s 
merit lies in the sympathy with which he 
has studied the character and the adroit- 
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John Drinkwater’s Play Achieves 


a Sensational Success ina 


ness with which he has seized upon typical 
episodes—his choice being obviously guid 
ed, in some instances, by the desire to 
point a moral in respect to events nearer 
home. One wishes that the whole Peace 
Conference—Big Four and Little Fifty 
could be transported for a single evening 
to Hammersmith. They would learn a 
lesson in magnanimity that would be of 
incalculable advantage to the world. And 
by drawing upon common historic knowl- 
edge, and calling to mind the evils which 
flowed from Booth’s ‘tyrannicide,’ they 
might take warning against committing in 
Paris the crime of slaying anew the spirit 
of Abraham Lincoln.” 


John Drinkwater confesses that he 
owes his material chiefly to Lord 
Charnwood’s English monograph about 
Lincoln, a book not too well known on 
this side. “My concern is with the 
profoundly dramatic interest of Lin- 
coln’s character,” says Mr. Drinkwater, 
“and with the inspiring example of a 
man who handled war nobly and with 
imagination.” There is a good deal of 
difference of opinion concerning the 
author’s use of two Chroniclers, who in 
somewhat stilted strophes prelude the 
play and also appear before and after 
each of the six scenes. 

The first of these reveals the parlor 
of Lincoln’s Springfield home, where, 
in the spring of 1860, he receives and 
accepts the presidential nomination to 
the presidency. We see him first en- 
tering the parlor in a greenish and 
crumpled-up hat leaving his forehead 
well uncovered. His wide pockets are 
brimming over with documents. He is 
fifty. He preserves his clean-shaven 
state. The delegates of the Republican 
convention — William Tucker, Henry 
Hind, Elias Price and James Macintosh 
—appear to offer Lincoln the candi- 
dacy. The first scene concludes: 


Lincotn.~ Do not be under any mis- 
understanding, I beg you. I aim at mod- 
eration so far as it is honest. But I am 
a very stubborn man, gentlemen. If the 
South insists upon the extension of slav- 
ery, and claims the right to secede, as you 
know it very well may do, and the de- 
cision lies with me, it will mean resistance, 
inexorable, with blood if needs be. I 
would have everybody’s mind clear as to 
that. 

Price. It will be for you to decide, and 
we believe you to be an upright man, Mr. 
Lincoln. 


Suburban Theater of London 


Lincorn. Seward and Hook would be 
difficult to carry as subordinates 

Tucker. But they will have to be car 
ried so, and there's none likelier for the 
job than you 

Linco.x. Will your Republican press 
stand by me for a principle, James, what 
ever comes? 

MacintosH. There's no other man 
we would follow so readily. 

Lincotn. If you send me, the South 
will have little but derision for your 
choice. 

Hinp. We believe that you'll last out 
their laughter 

LincoLn. I can take any man’s ridicule 


—I'm trained to it by a . somewhat 
odd figure that it pleased God to give me, 
if I may so far be pleasant with you. But 
this slavery business will be long, and 
deep, and bitter. I know it. If you do 
me this honor, gentlemen, you must look 
to me for no compromize in this matter 
If abolition comes in due time by consti 
tutional means, good. I want it. But, 
while we will not force abolition, we will 
give slavery no approval, and we will not 
allow it to extend its boundaries by one 
yard. The determination is in my blood. 
When I was a boy I made a trip to New 
Orleans, and there I saw them, chained, 
beaten, kicked as a man would be ashamed 
to kick a thieving dog. And I saw a 
voung girl driven up and down the room 
that the bidders might satisfy themselves. 
And I said then, ‘If ever I get a chance 
to hit that thing, I'll hit it hard.’ (A 


pause.) You have no conditions to make? 
Tucker. None. 
Lincotn. (Rising.) Mrs. Lincoln and 


I would wish you to take supper with us 
Tucker. That's very kind, I’m sure. 
And your answer, Mr. Lincoln? 
Lincotn. When you came, you did not 
know me, Mr. Tucker. You may have 
something to say now not for my ears. 


Tucker. Nothing in the world, I 
assure— 
LincoLtn. I will prepare Mrs. Lincoln. 


You will excuse me for no more than a 
minute. (He goes out.) 

Tucker. Well, we might have chosen 
a handsomer article, but I doubt whether 
we could have chosen a better. 

Hinp. He would make a great judge 
—if you weren't prosecuting. 


Price. I'd tell most people, but I’d ask 
that man. 
Tucker. He hasn't given us yes or no 


yet. Why should he leave us like that, 
as tho plain wasn’t plain? 


Hinp. Perhaps he wanted a thought 
by himself first. 
MacintosH. It wasn’t that. But he 
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was right. Abraham Lincoln sees deeper 
into men’s hearts than most. He knows 
this day will be a memory to us all our 
lives. Under his eye, which of you could 
have given play to any untoward thought 
that had started in you against him since 
you came into this room? But, leaving 
you, he knew you could test yourselves 
to your own ease, and speak the more 
confident for it, and, if you found your- 
selves clean of doubt, carry it all the hap- 
pier in your minds after. Is there a doubt 
among us? 


TUCKER. 

HInp. No, none. 

PRICE. 

MacintosH. Then, Mr. Tucker, ask 


him again when he comes back. 

Tucker. I will. (They sit in silence 
for a moment, and Lincoln comes in 
again, back to his place at the table.) 

Lincotn. I wouldn’t have you think it 
graceless of me to be slow in my answer. 
But, once given, it’s for the deep good or 
the deep ill of all this country. In the 
face of that a man may well ask himself 
twenty times, when he’s twenty times sure. 
You make no qualification, any one among 
you? 

Tucker. None. The invitation is as 
I put it when we sat down. And I would 
add that we are, all of us, proud to bear 
it to a man as to whom we feel there is 
none so fitted to receive it. 

Lincotn. I thank you. 
rises, the others with him. 
the door and calls.) Susan. 
silence. Susan comes in.) 

Susan. Yes, Mr. Lincoln. 

Lincotn. Take these gentlemen to 
Mrs. Lincoln. I will follow at once. 
(The four men go with Susan. Lincoln 
stands silently for a moment. He goes 
again to the map and looks at it. He then 
turns to the table again, and kneels beside 
it, possessed and deliberate, burying his 
face in his hands.) 


I accept. (He 
He goes to 
(There is 


The second scene takes us into the 
office of Secretary Seward in Wash- 
ington, in April of 1861. Here Lincoln 
makes known to his cabinet and various 
spokesmen of the South his resolution 
to defend Fort Sumter at Charleston 
even at the risk of war. 


(As they draw chairs up to the table, 
the other members of the Cabinet, Simon 
Cameron, Caleb Smith, Burnet Hook and 
Gideon Welles, come in. There is an ex- 
change of greetings, while they arrange 
themselves round the table.) 

Lincotn. Gentlemen, we meet in a 
crisis, the most fateful, perhaps, that has 
ever faced any government in this coun- 
try. It can be stated briefly. A message 
has just come from Anderson. He can 
hold Fort Sumter three days at most un- 
less we send men and provisions. 

CAMERON. How many men? 

’Lincotn. I shall know from Scott ina 
few minutes how many are necessary. 

WELLEs. Suppose we haven’t as many. 

Lincotn. Then it’s a question of pro- 
visioning. We may not be able to do 
enough to be effective. The question is 
whether we shall do as much as we can. 

Hoox. If we withdraw altogether, 


wouldn’t it give the South a lead towards 
compromise, as being an acknowledgment 
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of their authority, while leaving us free to 
plead military necessity if we found public 
opinion dangerous? 

Lincotn. My mind is clear. To do less 
than we can do, whatever that may be, will 
be fundamentally to allow the South’s 
claim to right of secession. That is my 
opinion. If you evade the question now, 
you will have to answer it to-morrow. 

Brair. I agree with the President. 

Hoox. We ought to defer action as 
long as possible. I consider that we 
should withdraw. 

LincoLtn. Don’t you see that to with- 
draw may postpone war, but that it will 
make it inevitable in the end? 

SmitH. It is inevitable if we resist. 

Lincotn. I fear it will be so. But in 
that case we shall enter it with uncom- 
promised principles. Mr. Chase? 

CuHase. It is difficult. But, on the 
whole, my opinion is with yours, Mr. 
President. 

LINCOLN. 

SEWARD. 
must differ. 

(A knock at the door.) 

Lincotn. Come in. (Hay comes in. 
He gives a letter to Lincoln and goes.) 
(Reading.) Scott says twenty thousand 
men. 

SEWARD. 
ready. 

LincoLn. It remains a question of send- 
ing provisions. I charge you, all of you, 
to weigh this thing with all your under- 
standing. To temporize now, cannot, in 
my Opinion, avert war. To speak plainly 
to the world in standing by our resolution 
to hold Fort Sumter with all our means, 
and in a plain declaration that the Union 
must be preserved, will leave us with a 
clean cause, simply and loyally supported. 
I tremble at the thought of war. But we 
have in our hands a sacred trust. It is 
threatened. We have had no thought of 
aggression. We have been the aggressed. 
Persuasion has failed, and I conceive it 
to be our duty to resist. To withhold 
supplies from Anderson would be to deny 
that duty. Gentlemen, the matter is be- 
fore you. (A pause.) For provisioning 
the fort? (Lincoln, Chase, and Biair hold 
up their hands.) For immediate with- 
drawal? (Seward, Cameron, Smith, Hook, 
and Welles hold up their hands. There 
is a pause of some moments.) Gentle- 
men, I may have to take upon myself the 
responsibility of overriding your vote. It 
will be for me to satisfy Congress and 
public opinion. Should I receive any 
resignations? (There is silence.) I thank 
you for your consideration, gentlemen. 
That is all. (They rise, and the Ministers, 
with the exception of Seward, go out, talk- 
ing as they pass beyond the door.) You 
are wrong, Seward, wrong. 

Sewarp. I believe you. 
judgment even as far as that. 
speak as I feel. 

Lincotn. May I speak to this man 
alone? 

Seward. Certainly. (He goes out. 
Lincoln stands motionless for a moment. 
Then he moves to a map of the United 
States, much larger than the one in his 
Illinois home, and looks at it as he did 


And you, Seward? 
I respect your opinion, but I 


We haven't ten thousand 


I respect your 
But I must 


there. He goes to the far door and opens 
it.) 
Lincotn. Will you come in? (The 
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Messenger comes.) Can you ride back 
to Major Anderson at once? 

THE MESSENGER. Yes, sir. 

Lincotn. Tell him that we cannot re- 
inforce him immediately. We haven't the 
men. 

THE MESSENGER. Yes, sir. 

Lincotn. And say that the first convoy 
of supplies will leave Washington this 
evening. 

THE MESSENGER. Yes, sir. 

Lincotn. Thank you. (The Messenger 
goes. Lincoln stands at the table for a 
moment; he rings the bell. Hawkins 
comes in.) Mr. Hay, please. 

Hawkins. Yes, sir. (He goes, and a 
moment later Hay comes in.) 

Lincotn. Go to General Scott. 
him to come to me at once. 

Hay. Yes, sir. (He goes.) 


Ask 


The third scene takes us into a small 
reception-room in the White House, 
nearly two years later. “Mrs. Lincoln, 
dressed in a fashion perhaps a little too 
considered, despairing as she now does 
of any sartorial grace in her husband 
and acutely conscious that she must 
meet this necessity of office alone, is 
writing.” In this act we see Lincoln 
comforting the mother of a soldier who 
has been killed in the war and who is 
anxious that the war end, and repri- 
manding Mrs. “Goliath Blow,” wife of 
a gentleman we would now charac- 
terize as a “profiteer.” To Mrs. Other- 
ly, who has asked him to stop the war, 
he gravely replies: 


Lincotn. I beg of you not to harass 
yourself, madam. Ma’am, I too believe 
war to be wrong. It is the weakness and 
the jealousy and the folly of men that 
make a thing so wrong possible. But we 
are all weak, and jealous, and foolish. 
That’s how the world is, ma’am, and we 
cannot outstrip the world. Some of the 
worst of us are sullen, aggressive still— 
just clumsy, greedy pirates. Some of us 
have grown out of that. But the best of 
us have an instinct to resist aggression if 
it won’t listen to persuasion. You may 
say it’s a wrong instinct. I don’t know. 
But it’s there, and it’s there in millions of 
good men. I don’t believe it’s a wrong 
instinct. I believe that the world must 
come to wisdom slowly. It is for us who 
hate aggression to persuade men always 
and earnestly against it, and hope that, 
little by little, they will hear us. But in 
the meantime there will come moments 
when the aggressors will force the- in- 
stinct to resistance to act. Then we must 
act earnestly, praying always in our cour- 
age that never again will this thing hap- 
pen. And then we must turn again, and 
again, and again to persuasion. This ap- 
peal to force is the misdeed of an imper- 
fect world. But we are imperfect. We 
must strive to purify the world, but we 
must not think ourselves pure above the 
world. When I had this thing to decide, 
it would have been easy to say, “No, I 
will have none of it; it is evil, and I 
will not touch it.” But that worid 
have decided nothing, and I saw what I 
believed to be the truth as I now put it 
to you, ma’am. It’s a forlorn thing for 
any man to have this responsibility in his 

















heart. I may see wrongly, but that’s how 
I see. 
Mrs. Brow. I quite agree with you, 


Mr. President. These brutes in the South 
must be taught, tho I doubt whether you 
can teach them anything except by de- 
stroying them. That’s what Goliath says. 

Linco_n. Goliath must be getting quite 
an old man. 

Mrs. Brow. Indeed, he’s not, Mr. 
President. Goliath is only thirty-eight. 

Lincotn. Really, now? Perhaps I 
might be able to get him a commission. 

Mrs. Brow. Oh, no. Goliath couldn't 
be spared. He’s doing contracts for the 
government, you know. Goliath couldn't 
possibly go. I’m sure he will be very 
pleased when I tell him what you say 
about these people who want to stop the 
war, Mr. President. I hope Mrs. Otherly 
is satisfied. Of course, we could all com- 
plain. We all have to make sacrifices, as 
I told Mrs. Otherly. 

Mrs. OtrHeERLY. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for what you’ve said. I must try to 
think about it. But I always believed war 
to be wrong. I didn’t want my boy to go, 
because I believed it to be wrong. But 
he would. That came to me last week. 
(She hands a paper to Lincoln.) 

Lincotn. (Looks at it, rises, and hands 
it back to her.) Ma’am, there are times 
when no man may speak. I grieve for 
you, I grieve for you. 


Mrs. Oruerty. (Rising.) I think I 


will go. You don’t mind my saying what 
I did? 
Lincotn. We are all poor creatures, 


ma’am. Think kindly of me. (He takes 
her hand.) Mary. (Mrs. Lincoln goes 
out with Mrs. Otherly.) 

Mrs. Biow. Of course it’s very sad for 
her, poor woman. But she makes her 
trouble worse by these perverted views, 
doesn’t she? And, I hope you will show 
no signs of weakening, Mr. President, 
till it has been made impossible for those 
shameful rebels to hold up their heads 
again. Goliath says you ought to make a 
proclamation that no mercy will be shown 
to them afterwards. I’m sure I shall 
never speak to one of them again. 
(Rising.) Well, I must be going. I'll see 
Mrs. Lincoln as I go out. Good after- 
noon, Mr. President. (She turns at the 
door, and offers Lincoln her hand, which 
he does not take.) 

LincoLn. Good afternoon, madam. And 
I’d like to offer ye a word of advice. 
That poor mother told me what she 
thought. I don’t agree with her, but I 
honor her. She’s wrong, but she is noble. 
You've told me what you think. I don’t 
agree with you, and I’m ashamed of you 
and your like. You, who have sacrificed 
nothing, babble about destroying the 
South while other people conquer it. I 
accepted this war with a sick heart, and 
I’ve a heart that’s near to breaking every 
day. I accepted it in the name of human- 
ity, and just and merciful dealing, and 
the hope of love and charity on earth. 
And you come to me, talking of revenge 
and destruction, and malice, and enduring 
hate. These gentle people are mistaken, 
but they are mistaken cleanly, and in a 
great name. It is you that dishonor the 
cause for which we stand—it is you who 
would make it a mean and little thing. 
Good afternoon. 


LINCOLN ON THE STAGE 


Lincoln then receives William Cus- 
tis (Frederick Douglas), an escaped 
slave, and assures him of his firm reso- 
lution to make the negroes free. The 
next scene discloses Abraham Lincoln 
at a meeting of his cabinet, consisting 
of Stanton, Secretary of War; Seward, 
Hook, Chase, Blair and Welles. In 
this scene Lincoln presents his reasons 
for the issuance of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


LINCOLN. My duty, it has seemed to 
me, has been to be loyal to a principle, 
and not to betray it by expressing it in 
action at the wrong time. That is what 
I conceive statesmanship to be. For long 
now I have had two fixed resolves. To 
preserve the Union, and to abolish slav- 
ery. How to preserve the Union I was 
always clear, and more than two years 
of bitterness have not dulled my vision. 
We have fought for the Union, and we 
are now winning for the Union. When 
and how to proclaim abolition I have all 
this time been uncertain. I am _ uncer- 
tain no longer. A few weeks ago I saw 
that, too, clearly. So soon, I said to my- 
self, as the rebel army shall be driven out 
of Maryland, and it becomes plain to the 
world that victory is assured to us in the 
end, the time will have come to announce 
that with that victory and a vindicated 
Union will come abolition. I made the 
promise to myself—and to my Maker. 
The rebel army is now driven out, and I 
am going to fulfil that promise. I do not 
wish your advice about the main matter, 
for that I have determined for myself 
This I say without intending anything but 
respect for any one of you. But I beg 
you to stand with me in this thing. 

Hook. In my opinion, it’s altogether 
too impetuous. 

Lincotn. One other observation I will 
make. I know very well that others 
might in this matter, as in others, do bet- 
ter than I can, and if I was satisfied that 
the public confidence was more fully pos- 
sessed by any one of them than by me, 
and knew of any constitutional way in 
which he could be put in my place, he 
should have it. I would gladly yield it to 
him. But, tho I cannot claim undivided 
confidence, I do not know that, all things 
considered, any other person has more; 
and however this may be, there is no way 
in which I can have any other man put 
where I am. I am here; I must do the 
best I can, and bear the responsibility of 
taking the course which I feel I ought to 
take. 

Stanton. Could this be left 
short time for consideration? 

Cuase. I feel that we should remember 
that our only public cause at the moment 
is the preservation of the Union. 


over a 


Hook. I entirely agree. 
Lincotn. Gentlemen, we cannoi escape 
history. We of this administration will 


be remembered in spite of ourselves. No 
personal significance or insignificance can 
spare one or another of us. In giving 
freedom to the slave we assure freedom 
to the free. We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last, best hope on earth. 
(He places the proclamation in front of 
him.) “Shall be thenceforward and for- 
ever free.” Gentlemen, I pray for your 
support. (He signs it.) 
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This act ends with a scene between 
Lincoln and Hook, who is depicted by 
Mr. Drinkwater as the one intriguing 
member of the Lincoln cabinet. The 
President tries to persuade him of the 
necessity of signing the proclamation: 

Linco.n. Hook, there's a way some 
people have, when a man says a disagree- 
able thing, of asking him to repeat it, hop- 
ing to embarrass him. It’s often effective. 
But I’m not easily embarrassed. I said 
one cannot help hearing things. 


Hook. And I do not understand what 
you mean, Mr. President. 
Lincotn. Come, Hook, we're alone. 


And I 


Lincoln is a good enough name. 
think you understand. 


Hook. How should I? 

Lincotn. Then, plainly, there are in- 
trigues going on. 

Hook. Against the government? 

Lincotn. No. In it. Against me. 

Hook. Criticism, perhaps 

Lincotn. To what end? To better my 
ways? 

Hoox. I presume that might be the 
purpose. 


Lincotn. Then, why am I not told what 
it is? 


Hoox. I imagine it’s a natural com- 
punction. 

Linco_n. Or ambition? 

Hook. What do you mean? 

Lincotn. You think you ought to be 
in my place. 

Hook. You are well informed 

Lincotn. You cannot imagine why 


every one does not see that you ought to 
be in my place. 


Hook. By what right do you say that? 
LincoLn. Is it not true? 
Hook. You take me unprepared. You 


have me at a disadvantage. 
Lincotn. You speak as a very scrupu- 
lous man, Hook. 
Hook. Do you question my honor? 
Lincotn. As you will. 
Hook. Then I resign. 
LincoLn. As a protest against... .? 
Hook. Your suspicion. 
Lincotn. It is false? 
Hoox. Very well, I will be frank. I 


mistrust your judgment. 


Lincotn. In what? 

Hoox. Generally. You overemphasize 
abolition. 

Lincotn. You don't mean that. You 


mean that you fear possible public feeling 
against abolition. 

Hook. It must be persuaded, not forced. 

LincoLtn. All the most worthy elements 
in it are persuaded. But the ungenerous 
elements make the most noise, and you 
hear them only. You will run from the 
terrible name of Abolitionist even when 
it is pronounced by worthless creatures 
whom you know you have every reason to 
despise. 

Hoox. You have, in my opinion, failed 
in necessary firmness in saying what will 
be the individual penalties of rebellion. 

Lincotn. This is a war. I will not 
allow it to become a blood-feud. 

Hook. We are fighting treason. 
must meet it with severity. 

Lincotn. We will defeat treason. And 
I will meet it with conciliation. 

Hook. It is a policy of weakness. 


We 


Lincoin. It is a policy of faith—it is a 
(Warmly.) Hook, 


policy of compassion. 
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why do you plague me with these jeal- 
ousies? Once before I found a member 
of my Cabinet working behind my back. 
But he was disinterested, and he made 
amends nobly. But, Hook, you have al- 
lowed the burden of these days to sour 
you. I know it all. I’ve watched you 
plotting and plotting for authority. And 
I, who am a ionely man, have been sick 
at heart. So great is the task God has 
given to my hand, and so few are my 
days, and my deepest hunger is always 
for loyalty in my own house. You have 
withheld it from me. You have done 
great service in your office, but you have 
grown envious. Now you resign, as you 
did once before when I came openly to 
you in friendship. And you think that 
again I shall flatter you and coax you to 


stay. I don’t think I ought to do it. I 
will not do it. I must take you at your 
word, 


Hook. I am content. (He turns to go.) 

Lincotn. Will you shake hands? 

Hook. I beg you will excuse me. (He 
goes. Lincoln stands silently for a mo- 
ment, a traveled, lonely captain. He rings 
a bell, and a clerk comes in.) 

Lincotn. Ask Mr. Hay to come in. 

Cierk. Yes, sir. (He goes. Lincoln, 
from the folds of his pockets, produces 
another book, and holds it unopened. 
Hay comes in.) 

Lincot. I’m rather tired to-day, Hay. 
Read to me a little. (He hands him the 


book.) “The Tempest’”—you know the 
passage. 
Hay. (Reading.) Our revels now are 


ended; these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such 
stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
LINCOLN. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little 


Mae... 


The fifth scene takes us to a farm- 
house near Appomattox, on an April 
evening in 1865. This scene brings 
upon the stage both Meade and Grant, 
as well as Lee. It also recounts anew 
the anecdote of Lincoln’s pardon of the 
soldier condemned to death for sleep- 
ing while on guard duty as substitute 
for a sick companion. 


(William Scott ts brought in under 
guard. He is a boy of twenty.) 

Lincotn. (To the Guard.) Thank you. 
Wait outside, will you? (The Men salute 
and withdraw.) Are you William Scott? 

Scott. Yes, sir. 

Lincotn. You know who I am? 

Scotr. Yes, sir. 

Lincotn. The General tells me you've 
been court-martialed. 

Scotr. Yes, sir. 

Lincotn. Asleep on guard? 

Scorr. Yes, sir. 


Lincotn. It’s a very serious offence. 
Scorr. I know, sir. 
Lincont. What was it? 


Scorr. (A pause.) I couldn't keep 
awake, sir. 
Lincotn. You'd had a long march? 


Scorr. Twenty-three miles, sir. 

Lincotn. You were doing double 
guard? 

Scotr. Yes, sir. 

LincoLn. Who ordered you? 

Scorr. Well, sir, I offered. 

Lincotn. Why? 

Scott. Enoch White—he was sick, sir. 
We come from the same place. 

Lincotn. Where's that? 

Scott. Vermont, sir. 

LiIncoLn. You live there? 

Scott. Yes, sir. My.. 
farm down there, sir. 

Lincotn. Who has? 

Scorr. My mother, sir. I’ve got her 
photograph, sir. (He takes it from his 
pocket.) 

LINCOLN. 
about this? 

Scorr. For God’s sake, don’t, sir. 

Lincotn. There, there, my boy. You're 
not going to be shot. 

Scotr. (After a pause.) Not going to 
be shot, sir? 

LincoLn. No, no. 

Scotr. Not—going—to—be—shot. 
breaks down, sobbing.) 

LINCOLN. (Rising and going to him.) 
There, there. I believe you when you tell 
me that you couldn't keep awake. I’m 
going to trust you, and send you back to 
your regiment. (le goes back to his 


. we've got a 


(Taking it.) Does she know 


(He 


seat.) 
Scotr. When may I go back, sir? 
Lincotn. You can go back to-morrow. 


I expect the fighting will be over, tho. 


Scott. Is it over yet, sir? 
LincoLtw. Not quite. 
Scott. Please, sir, let me go back to- 


night—let me go back to-night. 

LincoLn. Very well. (He writes.) Do 
you know where General Meade is? 

Scott. No, sir. 

Lincotn. Ask one of those men to 
come here. (Scott calls one of his guards 
in.) Your prisoner is discharged. Take 
him at once to General Meade with this. 
(He hands a note to the man.) 

THE Souprer. Yes, sir. 


Scott. Thank you, sir. (He salutes 
and goes out with the So!dier.) 

Linco“n. Hay. 

Hay. (Outside.) Yes, sir. (He comes 
in.) 

Lincotn. What's the time? 

Hay. (Looking at the watch on the 


table.) Just on half-past nine, sir. 

Linco._n. I shall sleep here for a little. 
You'd better shake down, too. They’ll 
wake us if there’s any news. (Lincoln 
wraps himself up on two chairs. Hay 
follows suit on a bench. After a few 
moments Grant comes to the door, sees 
what has happened, blows out the candles 
quietly, and goes away.) 


The scene concludes with the meet- 
ing of Grant and Lee: 


Grant. Well, Meade, it’s been a big 
job. 

MEADE. Yes, sir. 

Grant. We've had courage and deter- 
mination. And we've had wits, to beat a 


great soldier. I’d say that to any man. 


But it’s Abraham Lincoln, Meade, who 
has kept us a great cause clean to fight 
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for. It does a man’s heart good to know 
he’s given victory to such a man to han- 
dle. A glass, Meade? (Pouring out 
whiskey.) No? (Drinking.) Do you 
know, Meade, there were fools who want- 
ed me to oppose Lincoln for the next 
Presidency. I’ve got my vanities, but I 
know better than that. (Malins comes 
in.) 

Mauins. General Lee is here, sir. 

GRANT. Meade, will General Lee do 
me the honor of meeting me _ here? 
(Meade salutes and goes.) Where the 
deuce is my hat, Malins? And sword? 

Matuins. Here, sir. 

(Malins gets them for him. Meade and 
Sone come in, and stand by the door at 
attention. Robert Lee, General-in-Chief 
of the Confederate forces, comes in, fol- 
lowed by one of his staff. The days of 
critical anxiety through which he has just 
lived have marked themselves on Lee’s 
face, but his groomed and punctilious toi- 
let contrasts pointedly with Grant’s un- 
considered appearance. Grant salutes, and 
Lee replies.) 

Grant. Sir, you have given me occa- 
sion to be proud of my opponent. 

Lee. I have not spared my strength. I 
acknowledge its defeat. 

Grant. You have come— 

Lee. To ask upon what terms you will 
accept surrender. Yes. 

Grant. (Taking the paper from the 
table and handing it to Lee.) They are 


simple. I hope you will not find them un- 
generous. 
Ler. (Having read the terms.) You 


are magnanimous, sir. May I make one 
submission ? 

Grant. It would be a privilege if I 
could consider it. 

Lee. You allow our officers to keep 
their horses. That is gracious. Our cav- 
alry troopers’ horses also are their own. 

Grant. I understand. They will be 
needed on the farms. It shall be done. 

Ler. I thank you. It will do much to- 
wards conciliating our people. I accept 
your terms. (Lee unbuckles his sword, 
and offers it to Grant.) 


Grant. No, no. I should have in- 
cluded that. It has but one rightful place. 
I beg you. (Lee replaces his sword. 


Grant offers his hand and Lee takes it. 
They salute, and Lee turns to go.) 


The final scene is on the evening of 
April 14, 1865. The stage shows the 
smali lounge of a theater. On the far 
side are the doors to three private 
boxes. Applause comes from the audi- 
torium beyond. Through the door in 
the center box can be seen Lincoln and 
Stanton, Mrs. Lincoln and another 
lady, all talking together. Occupants 
of the other boxes emerge into the 
lounge, small groups gather and gossip 
busily. A young man dressed in black 
passes among the people, glances fur- 
tively. into Lincoln’s box, and disap- 
pears. This is John Wilkes Booth. 
Finally there are indications that the 
presidential party is about to leave the 
theater. The play ends: 


(A cry of “Lincoln” comes through the 
auditorium. It is taken up, with shouts 
of “The President,” “Speech,” “Abraham 
Lincoln,” ‘Father Abraham,” and so on. 











The conversation in the lounge stops as 
the talkers turn to listen. After a few 
moments, Lincoln is seen to rise. There 
is @ burst of cheering. The people in the 
lounge stand round the box door. Lin- 
coln holds up his hand, and there is a 
sudden silence.) 

Lincotn. My friends, I am touched, 
deeply touched, by this mark of your 
good-will. After four dark and difficult 
years, we have achieved the great purpose 
for which we set out. General Lee’s sur- 
render to General Grant leaves but one 
Confederate force in the field, and the 
end is immediate and certain. (Cheers.) 
I have but little to say at this moment. I 
claim not to have controlled events, but 
confess plainly that events have controlled 
me. But as events have come before me, 
I have seen them always with one faith. 
We have preserved the American Union, 
and we have abolished a great wrong. 
(Cheers.) The task of reconciliation, of 
setting order where there is now confu- 
sion, of bringing about a settlement at 
once just and merciful, and of directing 
the life of a reunited country into pros- 
perous channels of good-will and gener- 


DELVING INTO THE 
GENEALOGY OF JAZZ 


OOD or bad, fad or institu- 

tion, Jazz was born in Chi- 

cago, developed in New Or- 

leans, exploited in New York 

and glorified in Paris. So 
writes one of the many authorities who 
have recently delved into this latest 
manifestation of American music that 
has conquered a place in the western 
world. Howard Brockway, the Amer- 
ican composer, attempts to explain, in 
the N. Y. Review, the characteristics 
and origin of Jazz, but its origin still 
remains obscure. Chicago claims it, 
and, according to E. M. King, Chicago 
still holds the strongest title. But Jazz, 
claims Mr. Brockway, tho it is new to 
us in the United States and through us 
to both England and France, is not ab- 
solutely new to the world. He attempts 


an analysis of this newest musical 
phenomenon: 
“Tust what is Jazz? In striving to an- 


swer this query, I can not hope to imi- 
tate the admirable brevity of the word. 
Jazz is ordered and calculated noise. It 
is a compound of qualities, both rhyth- 
mic and melodic. It seeks, and with ab- 
solute success be it said, to sweep from 
our minds all simultaneous considera- 
tion of other things, and to focus our 
attention upon its own mad, whirling, 
involved self. Herein lies a large part 
of its compelling force and appeal. It 
may well be that General Gouraud could 
find the hideous load of responsibility 
lightened, perhaps even put aside for the 
moment, as he listened to Europe’s jazz- 
ing, and that he felt his pulse respond- 
ing to the virile rhythm, and his emo- 
tions joining in the rush of the humor- 


A MUSICAL 


MYSTERY 


osity, will demand all our wisdom, all our 
loyalty. It is the proudest hope of my 
life that I may be of some service in this 
work. (Cheers.) Whatever it may be, 
it can be but little in return for all the 
kindness and forbearance that I have re- 
ceived. With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, it is for us to resolve that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, fo: the peo- 
ple, shall not perish from the earth. 
(There is a great sound of cheering. 
It dies down, and a boy passes through 
the lounge and calls out “Last act, ladies 
and gentlemen.” The people disperse, and 
the box doors are closed. Susan is left 
alone and there is silence. After a few 
moments, Booth appears. He watches 
Susan and sees her gaze ts fixed away 
from him. He creeps along to the center 
box and disengages a hand from under 
his cloak. It holds a revolver. Poising 
himself, he opens the door with a swift 
movement, fires, flings the door to again, 
and rushes away. The door is thrown 
open again, and the Officer follows tn pur- 
suit. Inside the box, Mrs. Lincoln is 


ous care-free mood. Certain it is that 
our dough-boys, fresh from the trenches, 
with days and weeks of grim endeavor 
and physical strain behind them, turned 
to the Jazz furnished by their bands and 
found in it relaxation and solace and 
cheer which enabled them to forget what 
was past and to abandon themselves 
wholeheartedly to the joyous hilarity of 
the present moment. 

“There is not the slightest doubt that 
in this maelstrom of rhythm there abides 
a powerful tonic effect. Through the 
medium of the physical, it reaches and 
influences the psychological attitude. I 
have been convinced of the truth of this 
fact by personal experience, undergone 
not once but many times.” 


Jazz is composed of rhythm, melody 
and a certain modicum of contrapuntal 
inner voices, continues Mr. Brockway. 
But the greatest of these is rhythm. 
The Jazz band starts out to “get you” 
and leaves nothing to chance. “It is 
fairly well established that only an 
oyster can resist the appeal of synco- 
pated rhythm when it is performed 
with masterful abandon which abso- 
lutely controls dynamic gradations and 
vital accents.” Here is the real secret 
of Jazz: 

“The howitzers of the Jazz band’s artil- 
lery are stationed in the ‘traps.’ Un- 
der this heading we find all the instru- 
ments of percussion, such as the big 
drum, the snare drum, cymbals, triangle, 
wooden blocks played upon with drum- 
sticks, xylophone, cowbells, rattles, whis- 
tles for the production of various weird 
noises, and a host of other implements, 
often the personal conceptions of indi- 
vidual players of the traps. The trom- 
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kneeling by her husband, who is supported 
by Stanton. A Doctor runs across the 
lounge and goes into the box. There is 
complete silence in the theater. The door 
closes again.) 

Susan. (Who has run to the box door, 
and is kneeling there, sobbing.) Master, 
master? No, no, not my master? 

(The other box doors have opened, and 
the occupants with others have collected 
in little terror-struck groups in the 
lounge. Then the center door opens, and 
Stanton comes out, closing it behind him.) 

Stanton. Now he belongs to the ages. 

(The Chroniclers speak.) 

First CHRONICLER. Events go by. 

upon circumstance 
Disaster strikes with the blind sweep of 
chance, 
And this our mimic action was a theme, 
Kinsmen, as life is, clouded as a dream. 
Seconp CHRONICLER. But, as we spoke, 
presiding everywhere 
Upon event was one man’s character. 
And that endures; it is the token sent 
Always to man for man’s own govern- 
ment. 


And 


(THE CURTAIN FALLS) 


Was It Born in Chicago, Brought 
Up in New Orleans, Discovered by 
New York and Glorified by Paris? 


bones represent while 


the clarinets, 


may field guns, 
saxophones, alto 
horns and cornets furnish the rapid- 
batteries. The range being point- 
blank, it is easy to see why the effect of 
the ‘drum-fire’ is complete! 

“The melody will always be borne by 
sufficient instruments to ensure its ‘get- 
ting over.’ Then, in the inner voices of 
the band, will take place a combination 
of effects which adds enormously to the 
total drive of the number. Here are 
certain of the contrapuntal features 
which are mentioned above. They con- 
sist of a variety of hilarious effects, pro- 
duced by trombones or saxophones, at- 
tained by a curious sliding from note 
to note. This creates an extremely 
comical result. This characteristic and 
droll portamento has become so well 
known and so popular that it has 
achieved a_ specific name—‘blues,’ a 
humorously apt designation. A striking 
contrast is made by the mournful sough- 
ing of the trombones in the midst of the 
joyous riot of the rest of the band. 
Sharp rhythmic ejaculations arise from 
out the welter of sound, and over the 
whole tumult the traps-player spreads 
his array of dazzling accents, brought 
forth with absolute virtuosity from his 
motley army of noise producers. It al- 
most seems, at times, like a case of 
‘each for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost.’ But it is not so, and there 
is definite purpose and ordered means in 
it all.” 


oboes, 


fire 


In support of his contention that 
Jazz is not new to the world, Mr. 
Brockway tells of a Chinese festival 
held at Paderewski’s chateau in ‘’Swit- 
zerland, in honor of the great pianist’s 
birthday. At that time Mr. Brockway 
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Drawing from “Femina” 








THE FRENCH IDEA OF A JAZZ BAND 


Paris has glorified this typically American creation, and no social affair is quite complete in the French capital without this strangely 


barbaric music. 








discovered phonograph records of a 
native Siamese orchestra: 


“When I first heard them played, I 
was astounded, for there in this Siamese 
music, in. spite of the strange Oriental 
idioms, from an Occidental’s harmonic 
standpoint, was the very essence of— 
Jazz! The music was like nothing that 
my ears had ever heard, and uncouth to 
the point of absolute unintelligibility. 
But there were the insistent rhythm, the 
demoniac energy, the fantastic riot of 
accents from the drums and other per- 
cussion instruments, and a humorous 
mood which made me laugh long and 
loud. It seemed humorous to me. I have 
often wondered what that mood really 
was—in Siamese. There is no room for 
doubt when we hear our own Jazz! 
Wholehearted, boisterous, rough, but the 
very soul of kindly good humor and 
care-free merriment.” 


Other less erudite musical authori- 
ties are satisfied that Jazz is purely of 
American origin. We find the New 
York Telegraph, Broadway’s own ga- 
zet, for instance, giving the credit to 
Chicago: 


“At last we have the genesis of Jazz. 
Chicago disputes the ‘honor’ of having 
first stuffed cotton in its ear, with New 
Orleans, where so many idiosyncrasies of 
Senegambian flavor originated. We are 
convinced that Chicago has made out a 
good case. ‘Good or bad, fad or institu- 
tion,’ says the brief for Chicago, ‘Jazz 
was born in this city, developed in New 
Orleans, exploited in New York and 
glorified in Paris.’ And Chicago presents 
as Exhibit A, Jasbo Brown, a negro 
musician, who doubled with the cornet 
and piccolo. ‘When he was sober,’ con- 
tinues the brief, ‘he played orthodox 
music, but when he imbibed freely of 
gin, which was his favorite pastime, he 
had a way of screaming above the melody 
with a strange barbaric abandon. One 


evening a young woman frequenter of 
the café where he held forth, tired of 
the conventional manner in which the 
music was played, called out, “A little 
more Jasbo in that piece!” The cry was 
taken up. “Jazz! Jazz!” and Jazz music 
was christened.’ ” 


Is Jazz one of the spiritual results 
of our attempt at assimilation of some 
thirty-nine different races? questions 
E. M. King in the N. Y. Evening Post. 
Or have all the itinerant musicians— 
masters and monkeys, German bands 
and hurdy-gurdies, ferry-boat fellows 
and those who jangle the tambourines 
—combined in a scheme for self-preser- 
vation? A certain professor remarked 
last winter that Jazz bands were mere- 
ly outbreaks of irrepressible sponta- 
neity, which would express itself mo- 
mentarily and then disappear. But 
they are becoming epidemic, interna- 
tional. Mr. King thinks that Jazz is 
a ragged combination of letters that 
suggests bumping and snorting, wind 
and banging blinds, broken glass and 
the devil-may-care back of it all. Chi- 
cago, therefore, he asserts, is its in- 
evitable origin: ; 


“The traditional place of wind and 
broken glass, and the geographical center 
of the Jazz bands is Chicago. Not once 
in a long journey did a traveler hear 
more manifestations, morning, noon and 
hight, of what Jazz bands can do under 
pressure than smote the ear in Chicago. 
Up and down Michigan Avenue the bands 
rent the air with their tonal curses and 
during the height of the loan nothing 
less than ‘My Country ’Tis of Thee’ was 
subjected to irresponsible syncopation. 
Jumping and throbbing, ‘Sweet Land of 
Liberty’ was pitiful lése-majesté. Cer- 
tainly there ascended on Chicago’s famous 
Broadway by the lake actual cosmic 


vacuums, holes and slashes in space, if 


you please, pierced by instruments lifted 
in ethereal massacre. To all appearances, 
Chicago not only does not mind, but likes 
it. O Chicago, couldst thou but sit on 
the parapet once removed and hear! . 
Surely, if the general air in Chicago is 
preeminently Jazz, if it is true that the 
good people naturally pitch and roll to 
the lilt of the many bands, why should 
the country allow the lake city to con- 
stitute itself a propagating choir of Jazz 
immortal? If one municipality has lost 
its esthetic sense, has it no respect for 
the feelings of others? Shall the popcorn 
of Chicago blow over all the lot? 

“This is a fair metaphor, too. Put a 
whole band in a giant popper, hold it over 
the glowing coals of an ample crater, and, 
shaking well, command it to make some 
jolly music—the production would be 
meticulously true to Jazz form: The 
wheezes of the scorching horns; the pop- 
ping of the overheated drumheads; the 
groans and pleadings of the musicians, 
with now and then a pure silvery note 
from a thorobred piper who cared not 
a rap that he was to be roasted for his 
art; the ravings of the crowd looking on; 
dervishes and holy-rollers expressing 
themselves; the chuckles of a few canni- 
bals; and over all the raucous imper- 
turbability of old horse fiddles. . . . That 
would be a Chicago Jazz band. 

“So far many parts of the East ‘have 
been spared. Washington is almost free. 
New York is rent in spots. Boston is 
only slightly Jazz. But the Middle West 
is in the throes—and it may never know 
it until consciousness returns.” 


Henri Duvernois contributes to the 
Paris Femina an amusing skit on the 
Jazz craze in the French capital. The 
Blanditeurs are giving a party for their 
recently affianced daughter. A colored 
Jazz band is engaged. The concierge 
is persuaded to put cotton in his ears: 
the band is given strict orders to play 
so that he can hear it. All the other 











“LA 


tenants of the apartment building are 
invited to the party, since if they were 
not they would certainly complain of 
the noise to the landlord. The musi- 


FEMME, LE MARI ET L’AMANT” 


cians themselves would prefer to play 
classical selections, but they realize 
that their clients all demand Jazz with 
its miscellaneous assortment of noise- 





THE CLASSICAL COLOR OF 
SACHA GUITRY’S TRIVIALITY 


MONG the more discriminating 
of Sacha Guitry’s French 
admirers there is a slight 
preference in favor of his 
less ambitious efforts. The 

ambitious and somewhat’ grandiose 
“Pasteur,” written as a starring vehicle 
for the young dramatist’s father, Lu- 
cien Guitry, has now been followed 
with a bit of typically Parisian face- 
tiousness entitled “La Femme, le Mari 
et l’Amant.” In it the irresistible 
Sacha—his following has already 
dropped the “Guitry” — appears with 
his new, young, and beautiful second 
wife, Yvonne Printemps. Writing in 
the Temps, Adolphe Brisson declares 
that such slight impromptu pieces are 
those in which the author best depicts 
himself, just because he does not labor 
over them. There is the classic exam- 
ple of Moliére with the Impromptu of 
Versailles, and those other pieces in 
which he so clearly revealed himself. 
In the present case, Sacha, who more 
than once has been described as a min- 
iature Moliére, reveals his own concep- 
tion of life, his intimate ideas, even his 
own practical philosophy. This out- 
look of practical egoism is interpreted 
by M. Brisson: 





“Men in general (and, of course, wo- 
men) inspire our author with but sorry 
esteem. He considers them as either ugly 
or charming animals, almost deprived of 
free will, governed almost solely by their 
instincts. Wherefore he does not blame 
them or praise them; he looks upon them 
as they are and believes it idle to apply 
a moral value to their acts. If he were 
compelled to judge them, he would per- 
haps praise them for not resisting their 
natural impulses. Now, since nature 
counsels the satisfaction of all needs and 
teaches self-love, he concludes that crea- 
tures cannot be happy unless they are 
egotistical. Egotism, then, is the funda- 
mental requisite for happiness. Indulgent 
Sacha, desiring happiness to be as wide- 
spread as possible here below, finds noth- 
ing repugnant in the indulgence of this 
egotism. He is not saddened, nor is he 
gladdened beyond measure. He records. 
He bows to the law of the inevitable. But 
he observes, too, that the huiaan animals 
subjected to this law are not aware of 
their limitations, and, being slaves of the 
passions that rule them, imagine that they 
are free agents. The dramatist takes note 
of this ignorance, describes its effects and 
presents them to an audience in the form 
of a play, wherefrom they may derive 
pleasure and instruction. ... The audi- 
ence laughs, if the depiction is agreeable 
and animated with a clear, full-bodied 
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makers —the “klaxon” in particular, 
since, as one of the Jazzers explains, 
“that reminds them that they have an 
automobile.” 


There is a Bitter Taste Lurk- 
ing in His Frivolity, and 
Honesty in His Frothiness 
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SARAH BERNHARDT, 

This photograph was taken on 
when the divine Sarah was one of 
of eternal youth in the French theater. 





SACHA GUITRY, YVONNE 
the recent occasion of Sacha’s marriage with Yvonne, 
the witnesses. 


PRINTEMPS 


This trio eloquently represents the spirit 








verve. Nevertheless, even as he laughs, 
each spectator reflects that he resembles 
in some way or other the models brought 
before his gaze. At the same time that 
he scoffs at these petty figures and their 
foibles, he pities them and feels that he 
is himself not exempt... . z And this is 
why all comedy based upon truth leaves 
an after-taste of melancholy and bitter- 
Sacha Guitry’s pieces have such a 
flavor.” 


ness. 


Sacha’s plots, in his most character- 
istic pieces, are of the slightest, bor- 
rowed from medieval storytellers and 
jongleurs, adapted from Labiche, the 
current and traditional situations of the 
continental stage. But upon each he 
puts the stamp of his own personality 
and outlook. In his latest comedy, of 
“wife, husband and lover,” he slyly 
shows us the arrangements the mem- 
bers of this eternal triangle make in 
order to keep up appearances, how they 
harmonize their lives with the customs 
of their country, and the care they take 
not to shock their fellow men. Their 
civilization is compounded to no small 
extent of hypocrisy, but— 


“Sacha proceeds to show the social im- 


portance of this salutary hypocrisy. In 
the second act, peace having been signed, 
the trio commences to live anew. If it 
rested with the husband, their existence 
would 

changes 


flow on as previously, with no 
whatever. The excellent fellow 
with affectionate effusion that 
same man whom, on the night before, he 
imagined he hated; his testimonials of 
friendship are so demonstrative that the 
lover is somewhat bored by them... . 
The wife is of less facile disposition and 
is very much annoyed; she is willing to 
betray her husband, but on condition that 
the Lencficiary their victim 
with attention and regard. She will not 
put up with her lover's impertinence in 
raising his hand against a worthy person, 
and for this unhappy deed she punishes 
him by imposing the penance of a tem- 
porary 


showers 


overwhelm 


separation.” 


John D. Williams introduced Sacha 
Guitry to the American public last sea- 
son with his admirable production of 
“Sleeping Partners,” played with rare 
skill by H. B. Warner and Irene Bor- 
doni. For the coming season we are 
promised at least two more of the Gui- 
try pieces. Undoubtedly they will be 
diluted to suit the American taste. 
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The moral “kick”—the unreserve that 
makes them classics in their own field, 
as Jacques Blanche recently suggested 
in the Revue de Paris—may be extract- 
ed. M. Brisson adds: 

“Guitry is a voluptuary; he repudiates 
all efforts to resist sensual solicitations. 
Curiously and impassively he beholds the 


human throng; tranquilly he watches the 
combatants tear each other to shreds; he 
honors none, scorns none, since he deems 
them all alike irresponsible. He is a pupil 
of Moliére. But his master was less in- 
different. Moliére took sides, designated 
Harpagon for the ridicule of the audience, 
execrated Tartuffe, sympathized with the 
forceful anger of the Misanthrope and 


GOOD MUSIC SURVIVES THE 
TEST OF SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


HE vitality of good music has 

perhaps never been put to a 

severer test than in Russia, 

Germany and Austria, where 

it has been forced to face the 
chaotic conditions of social revolution. 
If we may accept as authorities Albert 
Coates, formerly first conductor of the 
Imperial Opera in Petrograd, and Wil- 
liam Bure, who sends to the Paris 
Courrier Musical an account of condi- 
tions in Germany and Austria, revolu- 
tion, war or defeat cannot kill music. 
On the contrary, both in Russia and 
Germany, they seem to have popular- 
ized the best music. Mr. Coates writes 
to the London Daily Telegraph con- 
cerning his difficulties with the Bolshe- 
vists. He and his wife were turned 
out of house and home on two occa- 
sions, he writes, and his musical library 
burned. But for these losses there 
were artistic compensations: 


“Tt is quite extraordinary how the peo- 
ple throng theaters and concerts! It is, 
of course, not the educated public of 
former days, which has almost entirely 
disappeared, but a new and entirely demo- 
cratic public consisting of workpeople, 
peasants, soldiers and sailors. . . . What- 
ever the ‘people’ do in the political and 
social sphere, and their record is pretty 
bad, at concerts and at the opera they 
sit as reverently as tho they were in 
church, and listen with the rapt ex- 
pression of children to whom fairyland 
is suddenly revealed. It has often hap- 
pened that after a concert some simple 
peasant has got up and formally thanked 
me and the orchestra for the pleasure 
we had given them. Also often after a 
symphony a group of workpeople have 
crowded round me and have asked me 
to explain things in the music that they 
have not understood. They show a 
marked preference for modern and com- 
plicated music, infinitely preferring it to 
the older and simpler forms of Russian 
music. Their special favorite, strange 
as it may seem, is Scriabine, and after 
a performance of this composer’s ‘Poéme 
d’Extase’ that I was conducting, the 
public, which consisted entirely of the 
‘people,’ shouted themselves hoarse with 
enthusiasm. ... After this performance 
I was continually receiving requests— 
workpeople used to stop me in _ the 
streets—to get up another concert and 
conduct the ‘Poéme d’Extase,’ they 
wanted so much to hear it.” 


In Moscow, according to the in- 


formation received by Grenville Ver- 
non of the N. Y. Tribune, opera is 
flourishing under the dictatorship of 
the supreme Chaliapin, whom the Bol- 
sheviks made a sort of operatic czar. 


“The story goes—for all is story which 
comes from Russia these latter days—that 
the artists of the Soviet opera are for the 
first time in their operatic history barren 
of troubles, veritable lambs in the fold of 
the shepherd. The reason for this is 
simple. Chaliapin gives an order—if any 
one disobeys it his salary ceases for that 
week. The order is again given—if the 
refractory one still proves recalcitrant he 
goes to jail, with Peters, the executioner, 
always ready, if needed, around the cor- 
ner. Thus does the great Theodore Cha- 
liapin enforce discipline, and thus does 
opera bud and blossom as never before 
under the oriflamme of the proletariat. 
At least, so we are assured by various 
persons who have heard some one say 
so, who had seen some one who had been 
in Moscow. 

“Now we can believe this if we wish. 
It sounds very beautiful and very simple, 
perhaps altogether too simple for this 
complicated world. Also we hear that all 
the artists are paid the same amount—a 
living wage. We should like to have Mr. 
Caruso’s opinion on this point—as to 
whether Moscow would prove attractive 
to him.” 


In Germany, to follow the account of 
William Bure, the revolution has had 
a profound effect on musical conditions. 
Before the war, the system of patron- 
age, which had been handed down from 
the Middle Ages, existed in practically 
all the provincial centers. Each town 
and city had its “Hoftheater,” presided 
over and patronized by its reigning 
prince. Audience and artists .were 
obliged to rise and make their obei- 
sance to the sovereign. Despite such 
absurdities, there were no small advan- 
tages, from the musical point of view, 
in this system. Now all is changed. 
Theaters have been obliged to change 
their names. Princely subventions are 


lacking. Opera houses have been 
closed. Scene-shifters have gone on 
strike. ‘“Landestheater” and “Volks- 


theater” are struggling into existence. 
Still there is a plan to build in Berlin 
another big popular theater. Its or- 
ganization, says the Paris authority, 
is to be ultra-modern. Delezations of 


all the corporations, soloists, chorus, 
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preferred, we are quite sure, Alceste to 
Philinte, the loyalty of Eliante to the 
coquetry of Celiméne, the generous hon- 
esty of a Clitandre to the villainy of a 
Trissotin. ... If Sacha Guitry only pos- 
sessed that ardor of soul, how grateful 
we should be to him! How we should 
love him whom we now admire! And 
how he would grow in significance!” 


Musical Conditions in 
Russia and Germany Re- 
veal the Vitality of Music 


orchestra musicians, ballet, scene-shift- 
ers, are to name the directors and the 
orchestra conductors. Mr. Bure pre- 
sents further facts illustrating the vi- 
tality of music in Germany, and not 
merely of “German Music.” As sum- 
marized for the Christian Science 
Monitor: 


“There are few concerts given worthy 
of notice. The theaters, on the contrary, 
continue their normal business. There is 
even a slight improvement in the choice 
of plays and operas. Great eclecticism 
reigns. In Frankfort ‘Boris Godounov,’ 
by Moussorgsky; ‘Djamileh,’ by Bizet; 
‘Les Voitures Versées,’ by Boieldieu; 
‘Alceste, by Gluck, have been an- 
nounced. In Berlin a dozen or more 
operas by new composers, more or less 
unknown, have been promised. Cologne 
has given ‘Le Devin du Village,’ by J. 
J. Rousseau, and Vienna Strauss’ ‘Salome’ 
for the first time. Such inanities as the 
‘Dreimaderlhaus-—where Schubert is de- 
picted hopping about the stage and sing- 
ing sentimental trash to the sounds of 
his own music—were prohibited by the 
revolutionaries. Several representations 
had already taken place when, on Christ- 
mas night, a perfect shower of circulars 
were thrown down on the audience from 
the gallery—circulars phrased as follows: 

“To not allow your great art to be 
prostituted any more. Protest against 
the pillage of your great masters by 
shameless clowns deprived of any de- 
cency, simply to obtain filthy lucre.’ 

“Thereupon the audience was divided 
in two parts, and began to fight. The 
directors tried in vain to calm the 
crowd; the well-known writer, Franz 
Blei, endeavored to make a speech, but 
his voice could not be heard above the 
uproar. The police being called in ar- 
rested a few of the noisiest rioters. In 
spite of this, it was impossible to con- 
tinue the performance, and the curtain 
had to be lowered. 

“It took more than an hour to empty 
the theater. Since then theaters have 
been closed i ‘:enna, the government 
bringing forward the plea of the coal 
famine. Just «at present the lack of food 
occupies all the attention of the public, 
and Richard Strauss, who has’ been 
named director of the Opera from De- 
cember, 1919, for six months « year, will 
have to wait before producing his last 
work, a_ satirical operetta, called the 
‘Miroir des Mercantis.’ The libretto is 
by Alfred Kerr and in it he gives vent 
to his animus against German editors 
of music.” 
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COMMON ORIGIN OF HEAT, 
LIGHT AND ELECTRICITY 


T is conceded by many competent 

to hold an opinion on the subject 

that there is no such thing as elec- 

tricity “per se,” neither one fluid 

nor two fluids, neither the “subtle 
essence” of Franklin nor the “juice” of 
the motor man. How then are we to 
explain that miracle of action at a dis- 
tance whereby messages are transmit- 
ted and wheels turned? The answer 
to this question, according to a student 
of the subject, H. M. Halliday, whose 
views have been elaborated through 
many years of investigation, hinges 
upon the function of battery or dyna- 
mo, their results being of a kind differ- 
ing only in degree. 

As telegraphing, bell-ringing and 
other work that formerly was confined 
to the battery has latterly been taken 
over by the dynamo, its processes may 
first be considered, its activities being 
more open to inspection than those of 
the silent battery. Ata central station a 
powerful steam-engine whirls the shaft 
of a dynamo, over a thousand revolu- 
tions per minute. In this swift move- 
ment its attached cells — soft iron 
wound with wire—press closely to the 
surfaces of two so-called field magnets. 
These were formerly made of solid 
iron, but now they are made of sheet- 
iron riveted, showing that a stable sur- 
face is the only essential. The coils, 
by the high velocity of their revolu- 
tions against these «stable surfaces, 
wrench asunder and disintegrate the 
surrounding medium and cause an ap- 
proximate vacuum within the area of 
their activity. That is, the coils make 
of the brushes channels through which 
the wire that connects a dynamo with 
its work is pumped out. So the piston 
of a pump by the velocity of its move- 
ment against the surfaces of the cylin- 
der pumps it out and produces vacuum 
at its lower orifices. Suction is the 
process in both these cases: 


“Now, suction is the very oldest of 
‘known processes—that by which man 
drew his first breath and received his 
first nutriment—and is the ‘removal of 
air or gas or liquid from any space, there- 
by reducing its pressure and causing a 


-differential with the pressure without and 


thus inducing an inflow of gas or liquid 
tto restore equilibrium.’ We dwell at the 


bottom of a fluid ocean which—the ba- 
rometer testifies—presses with the weight 
of a ton to every square foot of surface. 
It is in a state of unstable equilibrium, 
moving easily upon itself, and when dis- 
turbed must, under gravity’s power, re- 
turn to equilibrium, for, tho invisible, it 
is matter as truly as the liquid ocean. 
We know of no limit to the expansion 
of gases, and perfect vacuum may not 
exist, but we know of different degrees 
of density in fluids and that the passage 
of matter is ever from the denser to 
the more rarefied, and when a protected 
passageway is supplied an inflow to more 
rarefied areas may ensue through long 
distances. A dynamo is defined as ‘an 
apparatus arranged to supply a continu- 
ous flow of an electric current.’ Close 
observation of its structure and action 
shows it to be an apparatus peculiarly 
fitted to disturb the equilibrium of the 
fluid ocean, thereby causing vacuum— 
empty space. Its coils are whirled at a 
terrific velocity against the surfaces of 
the so-called ‘field magnets’ and produce 
thereby an area of high tension vacuum, 
and maintain it such against local inflow, 
permitting inflow only through wires that 
lead from spaces under distant soft iron 
armatures, where the work is to be done. 
Such armatures are pivoted so as to yield 
readily to pressure.” 





The so-called electro - magnets that 
end the wire, under the armature, 
simply widen the area of the suction. 
In all directions for construction the 
width of the armature and the electro- 
magnet must be the same. When the 
suction of the dynamo produces vacu- 
um beneath the armature, the weight 
of the fluid ocean above drives it down. 
The suction, being cut off at the switch 
(by the operator), the fluid ocean from 
adjacent space rushes in and sends the 
armature upward to iis former place. 
This intensely rapid process of a pro- 
duced ebb of the fluid ocean under the 
armature and its reflex action to equi- 
librium continuously repeated supplies 
motive power.* 


“On the receiving instrument of a tele- 
graph line a brass lever armature is se- 
cured at right angles to the iron arma- 
ture, and when vacuum is produced 
under the iron armature (causing ebb 


* An Essay on THE Common OniGIn oF ELEc- 
Tricity, Heat anp Licut. By H. M. Halliday. 
Washington, D. C.: National Publishing Co. 











. “SCIENCE and Discovery ° - 


A Suction Theory That 
Seems to Revolutionize 
All Our Ideas of Nature 


there of the fluid ocean and weight above 
drives it down) the brass lever armature 
falls with it, striking the lower metal 
framework with a sharp click. The 
vacuum destroyed by the inrushing fluid 
ocean, the iron armature is sent upward 
(in the Morse instrument a spring as- 
sists) and the brass lever armature strikes 
the upper metal framework with a sharp 
click, and these clicks, by their frequency, 
duration and permutations, are by the 
Morse code interpreted as letters, the 
sender operator opening and closing the 
switch with such varying intervals as the 
code and the message require. 

“The fact that ‘wires carrying thou- 
sands of horse-power may be handled 
with impunity, and birds perch thereon 
in safety’ shows that the force that does 
the work exists only where the wire is 
severed and is produced by the joint ac- 
tion of the dynamo’s suction (causing 
vacuum under an iron armature), and 
the reflex action of the adjacent fluid 
ocean—an ebb and flow that 
pivoted armatures and _ yields 
power.” 


moves 
motive 


The popular belief has been and still 
is that a “current” of so-called elec- 
tricity proceeds through or along a 
wire from the dynamo or battery to do 
work at distant points. It is supposed 
that such “current” will escape and run 
back to the power-house at any orifice. 
This is termed “leakage of the current.” 
To prevent it insulators are used. The 
suction of the dynamo maintains a 
high-tension vacuum (if not a_ per- 
fect vacuum) within the wire. At any 
orifice there would be an indraw that 
would weaken or destroy this, together 
with the working efficiency of the sys- 
tem, just as a crack in a pump’s cylin- 
der will weaken or destroy the vacuum 
and prevent the raising of water. In 
the process of imbibing water through 
a straw, a pin-hole will defeat suction. 
This so-called leakage of the current 
is in reality an “indraw” from the huge 
reservoir of all outside space. By 
weakening or destroying the vacuum 
within the wire, it prevents its produc- 
tion of ebb under the armature where 
work is to be done: 


“When a wire is broken the end at- 
tached to the dynamo receives the entire 
force of a suction before divided, and 
the reflex action of the fluid ocean (al- 
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ways proportional to the disturbance) by 
this intense collision of its corpuscles, in- 
rushing to a limited space, vibrates the 
material of the wire to incandescence and 
disintegration. The same agents that 
move armatures (viz., a produced vacuum 
and reflex action of the fluid ocean) are 
here in more intense action—higher veloc- 
ity of movement—and heat and light re- 
sult. The circle of flame—about the base 
of the bell of the air pump (when the 
exhaustion within nears the explosion 
point)—is also evidence that heat and 
light are results of higher velocity of 
action of the same agents—viz., a pro- 
duced vacuum unsettling the equilibrium 
of the fluid ocean and its reflex action 
to equalization (which must always fol- 
low under the force of gravity), thus 
causing corpuscles of matter to collide 
with such high velocity that fire results 
from their intense vibrations as it does 
under the hammer of the blacksmith. 
Fire-flame is the visible expression of the 
highest vibrations of matter, whether of 
corpuscles of the fluid ocean only or 
cases where organized matter (as fuel) 
takes part—as in the arc light — where 
particles of carbon are raised to incan- 
descence by this joint action of the dyna- 
mo’s suction and reflex action of the dis- 
turbed fluid ocean. As results of the 
silent battery differ only in degree from 
those of the dynamo, we may infer their 
processes are similar. While the con- 
sumption of coal furnishes motive power 
to the dynamo, the consumption of metals 
supplies the same to the battery—in both 
cases a burning—consuming of material 
that Nature has taken centuries in up- 
building.” 


To repeat, the cause of the so-called 
electric-motive force of the battery or 
dynamo is the produced vacuum. This 
vacuum causes a differential with the 
pressure of the fluid ocean, forcing it 
to work to equalization. In such move- 
ment—under the influence of gravity 
and where the wire is severed—arma- 
tures are moved. This vacuum results 
from disintegration of metals. If we 
consider all disintegration as burning 
or consuming, we may expect resulting 
rarification wherever this is in process. 
The equal pressure of the fluid ocean 
would hold organized matter motion- 
less and tend to solidification. Only by 
the disintegration of matter would 
there be resistance to this pressure, 
whether such matter be coal, wood, 
metals or tissues of the human or 
animal organism. Such disintegration 
causes vacuum and disturbs the balance 
of the fluid ocean, which must inrush 
to equalization under its great pres- 
sure. Intervening pivoted or suspend- 
ed armatures are moved, thus supplying 
motive power. The evolution of a gas 
is always accompanied by the disap- 
pearance of a solid, to use a familiar 
phrase, and such change causes motion. 


“What heretofore has been ascribed to 
an unknown mysterious force termed 
electricity, is really result of two forces 
in an alternate action—viz., suction (of 


dynamo or battery), causing in a space 
under an iron armature an ebb in the 
fluid ocean—when the pressure above 
drives it down—then reflex action of the 
disturbed fluid ocean (its inflow) drives 
the armature upward, and this process 
repeated (controlled by the switch of the 
operator) supplies an ebb and flow, mov- 
ing pivoted armatures, and supplying mo- 
tive power as ebb and flow of the liquid 
ocean does. 

“In so-called ‘electric phenomena’ the 
instantaneous action of cause and result 
finds illustration in the flow of water 
from a faucet, and at the same instant 
ebb where the pipe enters the reservoir; 
also that the inrush of water at the lower 
orifice of a pump’s cylinder is a simul- 
taneous movement with the outrush 
above —implying continuous matter be- 
tween, but not the projection of anything 
at the ungraspable and entirely unbeliev- 
able speed of 186,000 miles per second. 
A long pole pulled east would have a 
recessional movement at west end at the 
same instant, and such is the tremendous 
pressure of the fluid ocean that results 
similar to those observed in organized 
matter might be expected and accepted. 

“Rumford, while boring a _ cannon, 
boiled water in the process, and ascribed 
the result to ‘friction of two metals.’ 
Now, friction of two metals, or two 
sticks, or of a cat’s back, will produce 
vacuum, and the reflex action of the sur- 
rounding medium —the fluid ocean — in- 
rushing (at the high velocity its pressure 
necessitates) to such vacuums will cause 
heat—or ignition, spark—respectively—all 
steps of the same process—in which high 
velocity is the essential; for if a match is 
drawn slowly across a surface no vaccu- 
um is produced, and there results no in- 
rush of the fluid ocean and no ignition; 
for to obtain that vibration of matters 
corpuscles that show forth in heat and 
light, vacuum is the party of the first part, 
and the adjacent fluid ocean party of the 
second part, and what follows is result of 
their joint action; for in the last analysis 
it is apparent that all we experience re- 
sults from movement of matter in space 
in varying degrees of time. Suction clear- 
ing space and inrush of fluid ocean sup- 
ply motive power and the varying de- 
grees of time of such movement cause the 
varying results, termed Electricity, Heat 
and Light. 

“The many mysteries in the deportment 
of the so-called electric current are solved 
when suction is recognized as the func- 
tion of dynamos, batteries and friction 
machines.” 


Modern inventions throw light upon 
Nature’s processes. The vacuum clean- 
er, when its plug is inserted in the 
socket of an electric light, is a part of 
the dynamo’s system and its suction 
indraws all dust and light substances 
to its bag. Thus is established a veri- 
table “magnet” by presentation of a 
rarefied area to which the fluid ocean, 
under its great pressure, must inrush 
and carry along all matter on its cur- 
rents that is light and unattached. The 
tremendous force of the fluid ocean, 
when unsettled, is well illustrated by 
the action of the air-brake in slowing 
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up a railway train in rapid progress. 
The opening of a switch subjects the 
huge bellows under the car to a drastic 
suction. Thus is produced such a dif- 
ferential with the outside pressure that 
its sides are suddenly and violently 
slammed together. The chains that 
connect its sides with the brakes are 
by this action made taut, bringing the 
brakes against the wheels, impeding 
and stopping their revolutions: 


“A complete reversal of the direction 
formerly accepted of the sun’s influence 
and action upon planetary surfaces enables 
one to plainly grasp this new theory. As 
center of the highest vibratory action, it 
presents the largest areas of rarefication— 
intense vacuum —and to such space the 
adjacent fluid ocean—vwunder its great 
pressure—must inrush. It sends nothing 
to earth, but, by a terrific indrawing of 
the matter of adjacent space, lightens the 
‘ton to the foot pressure’ on earth’s sur- 
face. It thus vicariously causes rarefica- 
tion here, and we may note the results of 
its influence when clouds are dispelled, 
fogs lifted, dew disappears, water is evap- 
orated, and all animal life which has 
been held down and unconscious for many 
hours by reason of the fluid ocean’s un- 
relieved pressure, now under such lighten- 
ing awakes to activity. Areas that by the 
earth’s rotation turn away from such rare- 
fication now again succumb to this ‘ton to 
the foot’ pressure, and animals speedily 
become recumbent and unconscious, and 
man also, unless artificially stimulated.” 


Organic matter is evidently held to- 
gether by the pressure of the fluid 
ocean. A piece of ice before a fire 
turns to water and disappears as gas, 
as the fluid ocean’s pressure is reduced 
by the indraw of the fire. 


“Water under the bell of the air- 
pump bubbles and boils and changes its 
state accordingly as pressure is reduced. 
Water will boil on a high mountain 
(changing to steam and gas) in appre- 
ciably less time than in the valley below. 
The experience of a lessened ‘pressure of 
the fluid ocean we term heat. The func- 
tion of the thermometer is to register 
the lessening of this pressure. At 850 de- 
grees Fahrenheit the hardest of carbons 
—the diamond—turns to gas and disap- 
pears. The ‘evolution of a gas and dis- 
appearance of a solid’ are concomitant. 

“We are unconscious of the pressure 
of the fluid ocean upon us while in health, 
but impaired organs bring it sharply to 
our attention. We balance its weight 
upon us automatically, but a misstep (and 
fall) causes its realization. All movement 
—activity—is a contest with gravity; and 
when no resistance is offered to the pres- 
sure of this enveloping medium (which 
is acting under gravity’s influence) the 
result is solidification. 

“Without this suction of the sun upon 
earth’s surface (thus lightening the pres- 
sure of this fluid ocean) a terrible solidifi- 
cation would result, and in polar areas the 
partial suspension of such influence gives 
intimation of what the dread results might 
be if it were entire.” 
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THE POLE OF THE HEAVENS 


A SOLUTION OF THE 
RIDDLE OF THE ICE AGE 


F geologists were freed from the 
trammels provided for them by as- 
tronomy, they would comprehend 
the ice-age of the earth instead of 
engaging in controversy over it, 
asserts Major R. A. Marriott in the 
London Science Progress. Drayson, 
who discovered the truth about the ice- 
age, but who found his reasoning scout- 
ed by astronomers until now, has been 
vindicated by the results of the expedi- 
tions to the Antarctic. The astronom- 
ical explanations of the ice-age have 
been proved by observations in the 
Antarctic to be so wrong as to become 
ludicrous. On the other hand, the re- 


treat of the ice at the poles is so much 
in favor of Drayson that it set Major 
Marriott on the track to discover that 
glacial and other facts are in com- 
plete accord with him. The evidence 
involves a revolution to astronomical 
thought and system. 

A circle is traced in the sky by the 
slow motion of the pole of the heavens 
—of the axis of the earth elongated— 
during a long period of thousands of 
years. The circle PTQ, shown in the 
diagram as a dotted line, astronomers 
represent as being described round the 
point E, the ecliptic pole, as the center 
of the circle of movement. It is known, 
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OBLIQUITY CURVE DURING A CYCLE OF 381,756 YEARS 


This chart shows the commencement, duration and termination of the last glacial 
period and is reproduced from “‘Draysonia” through the courtesy of Admiral Sir Alger- 
non F. R. de Horsey after its appearance in Science Progress. 
day seem inclined to endorse the accuracy of this diagram. 
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Reluctance of Astronomers to 
Accept a Geological Novelty 
May Have to be Modified 


however, that the pole of the heavens 
now at p (near P), instead of keeping 
at a constant distance from the center 
E, has been decreasing its distance for 
three thousand years at least. This 
causes the obliquity of the ecliptic, the 
tilt of the earth to its orbit, to de- 
crease continuously. The present angle 
is shown at twenty-three degrees with- 
out the minutes and seconds. Drayson 
was determined to find out the cause of 
the decrease. 

It might be possible, he thought, that 
the pole of the heavens always moved 
round the pole of the ecliptic E as a 
focus, but since these poles were known 
to decrease their distance at an exactly 
ascertained rate per century, then the 
course of the pole might not be a true 
circle. Also it might be possible that 
the course of the pole was a true circle, 
but in this case the center of the circle 
could not be coincident with the pole of 
the ecliptic. After years of incessant 
labor Drayson proved that the course 
was a circle of which the center C was 
six degrees removed from the pole of 
the ecliptic E. Hence the circle de- 
scribed was larger than had been im- 
agined and would require for comple- 
tion about 31,756 years and not 25,868 
as had been stated by astronomers. 

Drayson was thus able to attribute 
the decrease to the simple fact that the 
pole of the ecliptic is not the real cen- 
ter but that PRP”, centered on C, is the 
true circle of the movement. These 
two circles are shown in perspective 
on the next page. 

This discovery enabled him to state 
that the points P, E and C would be 
on the same great circle of the sphere 
in the same Anno Domini 2295. Trac- 
ing back from this date against the 
direction of the arrow, he found that 
when the pole was at P" the obliquity 
would be about thirty-five and a half 
degrees, that is twelve degrees greater 
than at present, the obliquity being al- 
ways measured by the distance between 
the pole of the heavens and the pole 
of the ecliptic E. This would cause a 
fifty per cent. increase in the tilt of 
the earth to its orbit, which of course 
would increase the arctic circles to the 
same amount, and consequently the ex- 
tent of the ice caps to a corresponding 
degree, causing a glaciation of the tem- 
perate regions in both hemispheres, 
bringing the arctic circle in England 
as far south as Durham. Its present 
position is just north of Iceland.* 

The curve of the Drayson circle is 
represented in the diagram by Sir 
Algernon de Horsey, who has for 
years studied the questions involved in 
Drayson’s theory. Sir Algernon began 





* Draysonta. By Algernon de Horsey. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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his studies with an idea that he could 
disprove Drayson, but he is now a con- 
vert to the Drayson hypothesis. One 
can see from the diagram that the end 
of what would have been a previous 
“genial period” is arrived at about 22,- 
000 B. C. Here the obliquity begins to 
increase rapidly after being small for 
some 8,000 to 10,000 years, marking the 
autumn of the coming winter of giacial 
conditions, which culminated between 
15,000 and 16,000 years ago. In the 
following spring of the cycle the ob- 
liquity decreased in equal measure, 
driving back the ice sheets and in this 


way furnishing a clear explanation of 
the phenomena which have induced 
geologists in some countries to hold to- 
day views in absolute accord with 
Drayson’s teaching. 

However, the astronomers generally 
do not seem inclined to capitulate altho 
the points against them are made to 
tell heavily in Science Progress. Thus 
Drayson states, in opposition to astron- 
omers, that the glacial periods were 
contemporaneous at both poles. The 
astronomers must yield here, says Mar- 
riott. Drayson has maintained that er- 
rors in sidereal time existed which by 


HAS ASIA’S MOST FAMOUS TREA- 
SURE-HOARD BEEN FOUND? 


ROM Yokohama tto far-off 

Kiva, from Bokhara and Sa- 

marcand to Basrah, from Urga 

in Mongolia to Bangalore in 

India, the tradition of an im- 

mense cache or hoard of the kings of 

an empire of long ago still inflames the 

imagination of listeners in the towns 

of Asia. Every famous explorer in 

these regions has left his record of 

some effort to come upon these riches. 

That there is some truth in this tradi- 

tion of the last six hundred years has 

recently been established by facts, de- 
clares Chamber's Journal: 


“When we take into consideration the 
gold, silver and jewels lying in the graves 


of kings and emperors long dead, the 
valuables concealed in the ruins of the 
cities of central Asia buried under the 
white desert sand, where but five hun- 
dred years ago all was green and life 
went on busily, and the treasure left in 
forgotten mountain temples, central and 
southern Asia may be said to be the tomb 
of lost millions. 

“The greatest and most famous of these 
reputed treasure-hoards is that buried in 
the tombs of the great khans or emperors 
of the Mongols—that formidable mili- 
tary race which poured out of middle 
Asia early in the thirteenth century, and 
ravaged eastern and central Europe from 
Danzig, on the Baltic, to the Adriatic. 
Now, during the past few years many 
large precious stones, including turquoises 
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DIAGRAM OF THE SLOW CONICAL 
AXIS WHICH CAUSES PRECESSION 
The dotted circle (in perspective) shows the path of the pole of the heavens 
according to the orthodox theory. The complete revolution is supposed to take 
PRP) shows the true path as found by Drayson 
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his data could be corrected. Mr. Stone, 
then Radcliffe observer at Oxford, 
working from a wholly different basis, 
asserted in 1892 that sidereal time was 
incorrect. Drayson can compute the 
obliquity of the ecliptic for any year, 
past or future, without observations, 
altho observations of the sun taken for 
this purpose are made continually at 
Greenwich. Drayson by his data can 
compute the right ascension and decli- 
nation of any star for any year in the 
past or future, from one observation 
of that star. Astronomers can appar- 
ently only do this from several. 


A Tale of an Exploring 
Expedition that Reads 
Like the Arabian Nights 


from the Syr Daria—one of central Asia’s 
great rivers, where turquoises were ob- 
tained for the court of the khans — to- 
gether with thirteenth and fourteenth- 
century Asiatic ornaments, rare jewelry, 
and pieces of Tatar-worked gold, have 
been coming out of the state of Nepaul 
into Indian bazars, without any adequate 
explanation as to their source. 

“Some years ago a few similar articles 
of ancient Asiatic workmanship and a 
quantity of rubies and other precious 
stones were sold in Bokhara by two men 
of Yarkand, and passed ultimately into 
the collection of the Czar of Russia. In 
each instance the gold-work and the pre- 
cious stones came from the long-lost tombs 
of the once mighty khans of the Mongols, 
for the two men of Yarkand had chanced 
on the place of sepulchre and treasure.” 


The two men belonged to a cara- 
van trading between Yarkand and the 
towns that fringe the great desert of 
salt and sand that forms part of east- 
ern Turkestan. They soon quarreled 
with the headsman, however, and set 
out on their return to their native place 
—Yarkand: 


“On the fourth morning they lost the 
track among the defiles of the mountains, 
and after wandering for two days they 
happened on a trail that was hewn out of 
the solid rock, and was only wide enough 
for two men to pass abreast. After trav- 
eling for some time along this deep and 
gloomy defile, they found it led them into 
a little, rocky, arid valley. Here they saw 
a number of huge images in a row before 
a heavily sculptured doorway. Beyond 
the square open portal lay a cavern, in 
which was a series of tombs, each filled 
with many objects of immense value. 
They averred that they saw of precious 
stones alone more than sixty camels could 
carry. It is interesting to note here that 
medieval Chinese historians and travel- 
ers, when touching on the burial of the 
great khans, mention the enormous wealth 
of gold and silver and jewels utilized to 
adorn the tombs. 

“The two traders brought off as much 
treasure as they could carry, but had to 
throw practically all of it away in the 
effort to save their lives before they 
found succour and regained the caravan 











route to Yarkand. They made careful 
observation of the trail, however, and left 
heaps of stones to mark it. On reaching 
their native town, they resolved to sell the 
few remaining articles in Bokhara, where 
a higher price was obtainable than in 
their native town, and after a few days 
proceeded to that city by way of Kash- 
gar and Khodjend, taking advantage, for 
safety’s sake, of a caravan going thither.” 

Here, in Bokhara, that most pictur- 
esque town of central Asia, they came 
in contact, when in the bazar, with an 
adventurous Englishman, H. Spauld- 
ing, who for some years had been en- 
gaged in exploration in Ferghana and 
Turkestan. Spaulding, who at once rec- 
ognized that the gold-work they were 
selling was of ancient Tatar origin, 
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won their confidence and to him the 
two men related their tale. It appealed 
to him with invincible force and he 
had little trouble in organizing an ex- 
pedition, altho the two men were with 
difficulty persuaded to return with him: 


“By this time the rumor had run 
through Bokhara that the treasures of 
the Mongols, about which all central Asia 
had been dreaming for centuries, had 
been discovered, and Spaulding fully real- 
ized that his expedition was in danger 
of being attacked on its way back. De- 
spite this knowledge, however, he deter- 
mined to proceed. 

“It is known that the route he took 
was one of the old and now wholly un- 
used caravan trails between China and 
western Asia. The tombs of the great 


THE MAN WITH A SPECIAL 
APTITUDE FOR FLYING 


HE application of psychology 
to the problem of discovering 
special aptitude for flying has 
turned out to be difficult in 
unsuspected ways, for reasons 

set forth by Professor George M. 
Stratton of the University of Califor- 
nia. All such work in this country, he 
points out in The Scientific Monthly, 
has had the benefit of the work done 
by the French. Nepper, the most dis- 
tinguished of them in this field, is pri- 
marily a physiologist, but he is aware 
that attention to the physical fitness of 
the man to be trained as a pilot leaves 
out of account many important things. 
His idea has been that a thoro clinical 
examination gives assurance of excel- 
lent sense organs, but it leaves quite 
undecided whether the future aviator 
will be able to make proper use of the 
impressions which these sense organs 
bring to him. He might have added 
that such an examination gives assur- 
ance that the future aviator will have 
normal muscles, but gives no assurance 
that he will be able to make use of 
these muscles with unusual skill. 
Nepper laid stress upon two qualifi- 
cations which he regarded as central 
and essential for aviation—coolness 
and the power to make rapid decisions: 
“The power to make rapid decisions he 
felt could be tested by means of the 
standard laboratory experiments in ‘per- 
sonal equation, or what is more com- 
monly known among us as reaction time; 
that is, the time which it takes a person 
to respond by a movement—perhaps of 
the finger—to some sigual. Such signals 
Nepper gave in the regions of sight, of 
hearing and of touch, measuring the time 
of the person’s response by electric keys 
connected with a delicate chronoscope. 
Having taken a number of such measure- 
ments in each of these three senses, he 
counted it against the man if his reaction 
time either was too slow or was too ir- 
regular. And the person was too slow 
for him if the average time of his re- 


action for sight was more than .01 of a 
second slower than the average time 
which he found among those he examined, 
such average time being for sight, .193 
sec., for hearing .144 sec., and for touch 
.142 sec. He also set a narrow limit of 
irregularity which he permitted in the 
man’s reactions, and if the person was 
more irregular than this he regarded it 
as an indication that the man was un- 
suitable for training as a flyer. 

“Coolness Nepper tested by delicate ap- 
paratus familiar to all psychologists and 
physiologists, which gives a written rec- 
ord of one’s breathing, of the changes 
of volume of blood in his finger, and of 
the steadiness with which it is possible 
for him to hold his hand, these records 
being obtained from the aviator in the 
first place under comparatively normal 
conditions, which were in due time sud- 
denly changed by giving some violent 
form of surprise, either by a flash of 
light, or by cold water, or by a blank 
shot from a pistol near the man. On the 
basis of these two forms of experiment 
he classified his candidates into good and 
poor, and rejected those whom he re- 
garded as unsuited for the work of 
aviation. 

“The Italians also during the great war 
have used psycho-physical methods in the 
selection of aviators, the two men whose 
names have come most prominently in 
this work to us being Gemelli and Gra- 
denigo. They too made use of the reac- 
tion-time experiment and of the test of 
emotional steadiness, much after the 
French fashion, and yet with modifica- 
tions. An interesting enlargement of pro- 
cedure on their part was by means of 
what is known as a ‘Carlinga,’ which re- 
produced in some respects the cockpit of 
an airplane and could be moved in vari- 
ous directions. The candidate blindfolded 
was required to indicate the vertical after 
he had been tilted from the vertical; and 
again, without being blindfolded, was re- 
quire? to respond quickly by means of 
his ‘joy stick’ to some sudden tilt.” 


In order to understand more fully 
the conditions under which the work 
of ascertaining fitness of flying was 
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khans, five in number, are said by the 
Russian authorities who interviewed the 
two traders to lie northeast of the Kash- 
mir border, on the way to Khotan from 
Yarkand. Whether Spaulding reached 
them we do not yet know. It is believed 
that he and his men died in or hard by 
the desert. In the bazars of Samarcand 
and Kashgar it was whispered that he 
had penetrated to the tombs, secured part 
of the treasure, and had been murdered 
with his men on the verge of the desert, 


the murderers making for refuge in 
Nepaul. 
“Certain it is that since Spaulding’s 


disappearance the jewels and the gold- 
work of the Mongols have found their 
way into India out of Nepaul. 

“And so this quest for the 
treasures ended.” 


Mongols’ 


Psychology and Physi- 
ology Alike BafHled in 
the Search for Him 


performed in this country, it may be 
well to tell briefly the character of the 
examination of aviators under the re- 
formed established re- 
cently in the light of foreign experi- 
ence and American research into psy- 
chology and physiology: 


conditions as 


“Besides reaction time and emotional 
stability, aviators were tested as to their 
power rapidly to learn to form several 
complicated and untried combinations of 
movements not unlike those 
which an aviator has to learn, the idea 
that in this way the least skilful 
persons might be eliminated. Other tests 
were concerned with a careful recording 
and measuring of the success with which 
a person could stand motionless with eyes 
open and with eyes closed, indicating gen- 


muscular 


being 


eral and constant control over the mus- 
cles of his body asa whole. He also had 
to show evidence of the fineness with 


which he could perceive gradual depar- 
tures of his entire body from the per- 
pendicular brought about by a mechanism 
of screws and levers, the test being 
aimed at his sensitivity, his power to per- 
ceive rather than to control, since it might 
well be asked whether a nicety of per- 
ception of the position of the body is an 
important factor in guiding the aviator 
as he restores his airplane to its proper 
balance in the air. And, since the landing 
of the airplane is one of the difficult parts 
of the aviator’s early task and requires 
judgment as well as careful response and 
control as he approaches the ground 
swiftly with his ship, he was tested as to 
his power to continue in imagination cer- 
tain fragmentary curves that were given 
him; for his skill in landing might well 
require him to anticipate where his pres- 
ent course at any moment would, if con- 
tinued, carry him and how he must needs 
alter it to make it suitable in angle, speed 
and place. A simple test of dexterity 


was also used: the candidate was requir- 
ed to balance one of a graded series of 
rods vertically upon his finger for a stated 
time to see how short a rod he could 
balance; and his success or failure in this 
was accurately measured.” 
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Even after findings from such tests 
had been obtained, they were still re- 
garded as subject to check and suspi- 
cion. The tests were repeated with dif- 
ferent groups of aviators at the same 
field and under the direction of officers 
who were also scientists, in order to 
reduce the possibility that the findings 
might be due to chance or some special 
interest or error or suggestion of those 
in charge of the experiments. 


“And as an essential element in deter- 
mining the value of any test, it was nec- 
essary to have the best judgment of the 
army officers who were actually in charge 
of the aviators’ training in flying. For 
the psychologist did not assume that he 
could as yet estimate by his tests the fit- 
ness of any person for flying. He simply 
wished to discover whether, as a matter 
of fact, there was any parallel between 
the degree of success with which a per- 
son could pass a given psycho-physical 
test and that person’s peculiar skill as an 
aviator; and this skill must be judged 
not by a psychologist but by one practi- 
cally versed in flying, himself a flyer and 


KNOWLEDGE AS THE 
CAUSE OF INEFFICIENCY 


ITHOUT attempting for a 

moment to aid and abet 

illiteracy, one can easily 

come to the conclusion 

_ and proclaim it that man 

knows to-day too much for his brains. 

Such is the view of Doctor Charles 

Gray Shaw, professor of philosophy at 

New York University. The brain is 

so constructed, according to him, as to 

do more work than is involved in 

merely receiving impressions from the 

world without, which has for us tens 

of thousands of sensations. It is the 

business of the brain to retain impres- 

sions, as also to react upon them in 

appropriate ways from a psychological 
point of view. 

As the brain of schoolchild, student, 
scientist and man of the world would 
appear to be working at present, the 
functions of receptivity are so absorbed 
in the acquisition of knowledge that 
there is no ability to retain what is 
learned, still less to return it to the 
world in suitable forms of creation. 
This excess of mentality appears not 
only in the sciences but in the affairs 
of man as man. 

Thus it is not sufficient to live, ac- 
cording to the present view; one must 
master the science of hygiene. It is 
not enough to beget children and re- 
plenish the earth; one must master the 
science of eugenics. In all our mental 
getting, moreover, we have been ob- 
sessed by the idea that it is quantity 
and not quality of knowledge that is 
the principal thing. Doctor Shaw adds, 
in the New York American: 


“A fact is a fact, one fact is as good as 


CURRENT OPINION FOR AUGUST 


a trainer of flyers. 
between success in aviation and success 
in passing the psycho-physical tests would 
constitute what is known technically as 
a ‘correlation,’ to be indicated by a mafh- 
ematical expression known as the ‘coeffi- 


A possible parallel 


cient of correlation. 


The outcome of the experiménts was 
that, as a matter of fact, these tests all 
showed a relatively low correlation 
with flying ability. Nevertheless, in 
some of the tests, there actually was 
invariably a correlation of respectable 
amount: 


“The tests which under this stern trial 
proved to be of value were those on the 
perception of gradual tilt, on the power 
to stand steadily, as judged by the record 


which a man makes when a writing point 


attached to his head moves over a smoked 
surface, on his power quickly to discrimi- 
nate between a sudden jerk of his body 
to the right or to the left, particularly 
when this is combined with his reaction 
time to a visual signal and to an auditory 
signal, and on the steadiness of his hand 
when a pistol-shot is fired behind his 





another, hence the more facts we have 
the more knowledge we possess. Hence 
schoolchildren have a colporteur’s library 
under their puny arms, colleges print 
longer and longer curriculums, libraries 
install more and more shelves. The time 
when one brain like that of Aristotle or 
Bacon could encompass about all the 
knowledge there was has long since 
passed away. New sciences have come 
into being, old ones have been subdivided, 
specialization has become the invariable 
rule. 

“In the midst of all this, it is the same 
brain in the same limited skull which 
must set up an attitude toward knowledge 
as a whole, and that brain seems about 
to strike, to insist that there has been an 
overproduction in the wares of the in- 
tellect. We have knowledge, but it is too 
big for the brain we carry around with us. 

“The moment we consider how the 
great mental work was done by the great 
minds, we discover that as a rule from 
which there is little variation great minds 
have proceeded to truth with a minimum 
of facts and laws. Socrates laid the basis 
for all western speculation, but his knowl- 
edge of the human mind would never 
enable him to pass an examination in 
psychology such as is given in a normal 
school. Plato worked the universe over 
into a world of ideas, about which men 
are still disputing, but his knowledge of 
the universe was so limited that he could 
not think of entering a freshman class 
in even a fresh-water college. 

“It has been said upon good authority 
that if Copernicus had had before his 
mind the facts of contemporary astrono- 
my he would never have been able to dis- 
cover that the earth moves about the sun. 
It was the lack of rich, detailed knowl- 
edge which-helped both philosopher and 
astronomer. 

“With what an imperfect knowledge of 





back. The tests which did not scientif- 
ically justify themselves were those upon 
a person’s power to learn certain com- 
plicated combinations of movement of 
hand and foot, on the power to continue 
in imagination a fragment of a curve 
presented to him in model, and on dex- 
terity. This latter test was disapproved 
not so much because it arrived at nothing 
which could be connected statistically 
with flying ability, as that it could so 
largely be influenced by practise, and prac- 
tise would be invited if the test were 
introduced as a regular part of a board's 
examination, when the candidates would 
soon know beforehand that they would 
be tested on this feat of dexterity.” 


The experiments bring home to one 
the exceeding complexity of the flyer’s 
ability. His power to attain success in 
his hazardous and delicate work evi- 
dently is not due to any one factor in 
his psycho-physical constitution nor to 
any small group of factors, but rather 
to a happy constellation of many fac- 
tors, of which each counts only in a 
limited way. 


A Popular Delusion Based on 
the Belief that ‘‘A Little Knowl- 
edge Is a Dangerous Thing’’ 


geography and insignificant ships did 
Columbus cross the sea! With what ig- 
norance of dramatics did Shakespeare 
perfect his plays! Raphael gained an im- 
mortal reputation, but his knowledge of 
draftsmanship would put him in the back 
row of a modern studio. The ignorance 
of Titian as to proper coloring would 
cause contempt in almost any studio of 
Greenwich Village. Leonardo da Vinci 
and Rembrandt knew less about the 
science of lighting that the commonest 
sketcher knows as if by rote.” 


From such examples one may well 
conclude that it is more by lack of 
knowledge than by the possession of it 
that men have been able to become the 
pioneers in science, art and philosophy. 
The more we learn, the less, by a sort 
of paradox familiar enough, we actual- 
ly know. Our knowledge is too much 
for our brains. 

The mystery of this situation, the 
reality of which is not open to doubt, 
appears in the fact that knowledge is 
an affair both of quantity and of qual- 
ity. Thus it is not how much we know 
but what kind of truths we possess 
which will afford us an insight into the 
way the world is constituted and the 
form which art should take. In general 
our knowledge is not so much a direct 
knowledge of things as a miscellaneous 
knowledge about things. 

The ancients knew the world. We 
have a science of physics. One may 
run through all the departments of 
human knowledge at this time and see 
the same misunderstanding of a dif- 
ference which is vital—the knowledge 
of a thing and the jumble of knowledge 
about a thing, the miscellaneous sample 
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* A SENSATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 


of this bit of knowledge and of that 
without any knowledge as a whole in 
bulk. 


“The application of man’s knowledge 
to his own life has not been such as to 
commend the great discoveries which man 
has made. When we consider what war 
can be, are we glad that science has 
shown us how to manufacture dynamite, 
trinitrotoluene, or the various gases which 
German chemistry tried out on the men in 
the trenches? Are we better off for a 
steel enterprize which consummated in 
such things as U-boats? Are we happier 
since we learned that the gun’s natural 
kick can be turned into the familiar op- 
erations of the machine gun? After 
reading such a work as ‘The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse,’ where the won- 
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ders of modern surgery present a picture 
of fragments of men from the dissecting 
room saved by the audacities of science,’ 
one may even question whether the ame- 
liorating work of medicine, which art 
has tried to keep peace with the art of 
destruction, has been of real benefit to 
mankind. We may be in a position where 
we know more than is good for us. 

“In addition to knowledge, there is also 
the attitude of the mind toward what one 
had come to know. A man limits the 
amount of food he will eat, the quantity 
of exercize he will take, the extent to 
which he will enjoy pleasure. Why should 
he not be as absteminous, as critical with 
his brain, and the amount of ideas he will 
take into his head? At any rate, one 
should be careful to distinguish between 
the quantity of information which he can 





ACQUIRED 


CHARACTERS PROVED AT LAST 


REMARKABLE series of 

experiments by the Austrian 

biologist Kammerer tending 

to modify all current views 

of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters was made known on 
the eve of the war through the Archiv 
fiir Entwickelungsmechanik. In these 
experiments the illustrious Kammerer 
subjected a number of amphibia and 
reptiles to the action of a modified en- 
vironment throughout a period extend- 
ing from their early youth until the at- 
tainment of sexual maturity. As a re- 
sult, modifications both of structure and 
of habit were produced. When these 
altered individuals were allowed to pair 
and produce young, these young showed 
traces of the influences to which their 
parents had been subjected. When 
they continued to live in the same en- 
vironment, the modifications of struc- 
ture and habit which had appeared in 
the parents reappeared in an intensi- 
fied form in the young. When they 
were transferred back to the original 
environment proper to the species to 
which they belonged, they still showed, 
even in their youngest stages of 
growth, some degree of the change in 
habits and structure which the parents 
had exhibited. 

These results, as were pointed out by 
Professor E. W. McBride, of the Im- 
perial College of Science, in London 
Nature, from which we quote, would, 
if confirmed, definitely establish the in- 
heritability of acquired characters, one 
of the most fundamental questions in 
biology: 


“But Kammerer’s results were received 
by many of his zoological colleags, not 
only here but also on the Continent, with 
a storm of criticism. Doubts were cast 
on his bona fides, and it became fashion- 
able to ignore his results in discussing 
the laws of heredity. One of the most 
interesting of Kammerer’s experiments 
had for its subject the ‘midwife toad’ 


Alytes. This beast differs from other 
toads, and, indeed, from the Aura in 
general, in the circumstance that the sexes 
pair on land, and not, as is the rule among 
Anura, in the water. In all these water- 
breeding forms the male is provided with 
a horny patch situated on the hand be- 
low the index finger, in order to enable 
him to retain his hold of the female 
when he clasps her under the water. As 
all know, the eggs are fertilized after 
being laid, and the young emerge as tad- 
poles provided with three feathery ex- 
ternal gills on each side of the head; but 
these gills become covered over by the 
growth of an opercular fold from the 
hyoid arch and then atrophy, and are 
functionally replaced by more internally 
situated gills. 

“In Alytes the male is devoid of the 
horny patch on the hand, as the skin of 
the female, being comparatively dry, is 
sufficiently adhesive to allow him to re- 
tain his hold without it. When the eggs 
are laid—as is usual amongst toads, in 
long strings—the male, after fertilizing 
them, winds them round his legs, and 
thus encumbered he lives in seclusion for 
several weeks until the young are ready 
to hatch out. He then visits the water, 
and the young emerge as advanced tad- 
poles, in which the external gills have al- 
ready been covered over. The eggs are 
fewer in number, much larger in size, and 
more abundantly provided with yolk than 
those of other Anura.” 


Now Kammerer states that if Alytes 
be kept under conditions of greater 
warmth than they are normally accus- 
tomed to, they will live and flourish if 
provided with a tank of water in which 
they can bathe if they are so inclined. 
In these circumstances they begin to 
pair in the water and the eggs slip off 
the legs of the male and lie in the 
water: 


“Most perish, but, by keeping the water 
aseptic, a few will develop. These, rear- 
ed to maturity, produce, when sexually 
ripe, more numerous eggs of smaller size 
than is normal to the species, and the 
young hatch out at an earlier stage of de- 
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absorb and the special quality of the 
knowledge which can be found in the 
mass of facts. 

“The ill effects of too much knowledge, 
as it is now being thrust upon us from 
day school, night school, college and cor- 
respondence school, appear none the less 
markedly in its tendency to choke the 
sources of creative work. When ideas 
clog the mind, impulses tend to loosen 
and lapse. When a thousand possibilities 
are disclosed in books, the will has no 
idea which course to pursue. When the 
emotions are analyzed, one does not know 
when to laugh, when to cry. The spon- 
taneity of mind, the creative impulse, 
which is the best of all human posses- 
sions, suffers more from excess of ideas 
in the brain than from any other disas- 
trous cause.” 


Amazing Results of 
Experiments With 
a Toad in Vienna 


velopment. If we open the egg of a nor- 
mal Alytes, we discover that the embryo 
is provided with only one external gill on 
each side. Now in this F: generation the 
tadpoles emerge in this stage, and Kam- 
merer figures free-swimming tadpoles of 
Alytes with one large external gill on 
each side. When the F, tadpoles are 
reared to maturity, they pair in the water 
and give rise to tadpoles with three ex- 
ternal gills on each side, and these tad- 
poles, reared to maturity, develop into 
males with a horny patch on the finger.” 

Concerning this experiment, Profes- 
sor Bateson, our leading authority on 
genetics, says that if this is substan- 
tiated it would go far to prove Kam- 
merer’s case. The figures Kammerer 
gives were inadequate on the subject of 
the horny patch and, as they merely in- 
dicate a dark patch on the thumbs, it is 
not possible to form any opinion as to 
the nature of the structure they repre- 
sent. Since this was written, the Ger- 
man scientific organ has published fur- 
ther observations by Kammerer, dated 
early in the present year: 

“His original description of the horny 
patch on the hand of the male was based 
on its appearance in males of the F: gen- 
eration, but he describes now males of the 
Fe. generation, in which the horny patch 
is so marked that its development exceeds 
that in the normal male toad (Bufo). 
He gives photographs of two Alytes males 
side by side, one of a normal male, one 
of a modified male, and in this latter the 
horny wart can clearly be made out. Fur- 
ther, he gives a whole plate of figures of 
sections through the skin of the hands 
of normal and modified males, and the 
last show unequivocally the characteristic 
horny papille which make up the patch.” 

The London journal, Nature, in com- 
menting says that “it must be conceded 
that Kammerer has fairly taken up the 
gauntlet thrown down to him by Prof. 
Bateson, and the present position of the 
matter is that a strong prima-facie case 
for the inheritability of acquired varia- 
tions has been made out.” 


. 











DIVINE HEALING IS BEING RE- 
VIVED BY AN ENGLISH LAYMAN 


OR three weeks, recently, Trin- 
ity Chapel, New York, was the 
scene of what The Churchman 
calls “the most <emarkable 
mission, perhaps, ever held 

in New York.” Day by day a steadily 
increasing number of sick men, women 
and children passed in and out of 
the chapel, making their way to the 
chancel rail to receive laying on of 
hands by an English layman, James 
Moore Hickson. No one, The Church- 
man says, could witness what was 
going on there without deep emo- 
tion. “Children with withered limbs, 
with eyes that have never been opened 
to the light of day, have been carried 
by their mothers or fathers to the 
altar; soldiers in uniform, young men 
and old men, women with the story of 
suffering written in their faces, have 
gone devoutly to kneel while a layman 
lays his hands upon their heads and 
asks of the Christ the gift of healing 
for mind and body.” 

Mr. Hickson came to this country 
unheralded. He looks like a prosperous 
business man. But he carries a letter 
from the Archbishop of Worcester, 
and he is President of an English 
group, the Society of Emmanuel, 
founded in 1905 to promote divine heal- 
ing. The Rev. Dr. William T. Man- 
ning, of Trinity Church, New York, 
is his best-known American sponsor. 
Another of his friends is Dean Rob- 
bins, rector of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. 

A New York World reporter who 
visited Trinity Chapel during the 
period of Mr. Hickson’s ministrations 
describes what he saw there in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“Broadway was buzzing a few yards 
away. ‘L’ trains were rattling along not 
far off. A little group composed of news- 
paper reporters and photographers and 
a few curious persons was clustered out- 
side the chapel. 

“But inside there were no symptoms 
of the goings on of a busy world. It 
was silent there, with stained glass 


windows all around and rows of per- 
sons, mostly women, bowed in prayer in 
pews along the center aisle. 

“Every now and then a woman would 
arise from her cushioned seat and walk 
toward the altar. 
would receive her. 


There Mr. Hickson 
They would melt in 





the dusk under the stained glass windows 
surrounding the communion rail. 

‘He was praying; she likewise. And 
after a few moments she would come 
back down the aisle and go out into 
25th Street, perhaps walking less with 
the aid of her cane or crutch than when 
she entered—or perhaps not. 

“There was no way of telling the 
degree of benefit received from the 
healer, and it seemed wrong to ask it. 
And men and women and children who 
came from the silent chapel—silent be- 
cause Mr. Hickson uttered his prayers 
so softly—were unanimous in refusing to 
give their names and addresses. 

“There certainly was nothing sensa- 
tional about the meeting yesterday. No 
one in the pews could hear a word of 
the prayers. The only sound that broke 
the solemn stillness in the chapel was 
the hammer blows of carpenters some- 
where in the neighborhood. 

“And it was explained to a reporter 
for The World by assistants of Mr. 
Hickson that there was no desire for 
outside stimulation—that growth of the 
idea of apostolic healing was looked for 
from within the church. It was sacred, 
the reporter was told. 

“The whole affair was managed as a 
religious one, and it was pointed out by 
all those connected with it that news- 
paper publicity was not invited, and that 
the ‘wonderful idea’ should grow ‘from 
within’ to reach its full force. The phrase 
‘from within’ was most frequently used. 

“All the applicants for healing appeared 
to be well-to-do. There were two or 
three autos and three or four taxicabs. 
At 10:30 there were in the chapel sixty- 
six persons, five of whom were men past 
middle life and two of whom were chil- 
dren. The rest were women, chiefly 
elderly, tho four or five were modishly 
clad and young. 

“The atmosphere was one of such 
happy faith that a casual dropper-in dis- 
liked to ask questions.” 


The same writer goes on to express 
his conviction that no newspaper man, 
however cynical and unbelieving he 
might be, could fail to be impressed by 
these facts: 


“1. Mr. Hickson had been conducting 
his healing some time before newspapers 
learned of it, and then not through him. 

“2. He made no claim of being able to 
tell the lame to throw away their crutches 
or the bed-ridden to arise and walk on a 
moment’s notice. 

“3. He asked that little stress be laid 
on the physical side of his healing and 











James M. Hickson Shows 
What Prayer and the Laying 
On of Hands Can Accomplish 


that much emphasis be placed on the 
spiritual side—the prospect of widening 
and deepening the spiritual side of the 
church. 

“4. He had no bones to pick with doc- 
tors of medicine, psycho-therapists, or 
anyone. All he asserted was that the 
healing power of the church, operating 
through Christ, supplements and _tran- 
scends all other agencies. 

“5. Still, he asserted that Christ, through 
him, has accomplished many cures of can- 
cer and other varieties of organic disease. 

“6. But he asked that healing of organic 
disease be little emphasized, because it 
depends so much upon the faith of the 
sufferer. What he wanted particularly 
to make clear was that there is hope for 
every sufferer of diseases of the mind, or 
obsessions of the mind, as well as failings 


of the body.” 


Mr. Hickson tells us that he first 
came into the realization of his powers 
as a healer when he was a boy in Aus- 
tralia. He found he was able to cure 
a small child, suffering from neuralgia, 
by laying hands on his face. A little 
later, one of his mother’s sisters had a 
nervous twitching of the face. He laid 
his hands upon her and she was well. 
And then his mother said to him that 
this must be a gift of God and that he 
should pray about it. “I know now,” 
he declares, “that I was being guided 
by a higher power. But I cannot recol- 
lect that at the beginning I had any 
other than the natural desire to help 
some one who was in distress.” 

“Don’t call me a healer,” Mr. Hick- 
son insisted to a representative of the 
New York Tribune. “To the truly 
spiritual there is but one healer — 
Christ. No medium worthy the name 
would attempt to claim credit for him- 
self.” When engaged in his ministra- 
tions Mr. Hickson contends that he al- 
ways feels the divine presence. In a 
spiritual sense it seems as real to him 
as the person on whom his hands are 
laid. He believes that there is an ac- 
tual transference of life to the patient 
through the power of prayer, and he 
argues in this wise: “When Christ 
healed He did not merely stir up the 
life within, but He imparted to the 
diseased and troubled new life, and the 
divine breath that entered into their 
body destroyed the old life and cleansed 
them. Christ healed by touching not 
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the germ of disease but the 
spirit which gave life to 
the germ. Where there is 
a germ there is life, and 
where there is life there is 
spirit.” He continues: 


“TI do not attempt to inter- 
fere in the medical sphere, 
for there I am a layman. At 
the same time doctors should 
not attempt to interfere in my 
sphere—the spiritual sphere— 
for there they are laymen. .. . 

“Tt is easy to treat a child. 
The conscious mind is not in 
the way. The grown-up is 
more or less skeptical. He 
approaches you with a ques- 
tion-mark. He pushes away 
his own salvation. But you 
can lift a little child up to 
God. There is no shadow be- 
tween. If adults were like 
children in their faith, more 
cures would be effected. Did- 
n't the Lord say ‘You must 
be born again and have the 
faith of a little child’? 

“Of course people are skep- 
tical, but if you have been 
doing a thing all your life and 
have had results that have 
astonished even yourself it 
seems strange to you to find 
people so full of doubt. I 
can honestly say that I have 
seen disease and illness con- 
siderably lessened in the 
world during the nineteen 
years that I have been minis- 
tering. I believe that the 
spread of this Christian heal- 
ing will greatly lessen the 
amount of suffering in the 
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HIS CLAIMS AS 


Moore Hickson, 


a moment’s notice. 
there is hope 
of the body. 
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world. Already it has at- 
tracted widespread attention, 
and I have high hopes for 
my trip around the world. 
I want to prove that religion 
is fact, not sentiment. Too 
often the heathen doubt our 
religion when the mission- 
aries tell them that Christ 
healed the sick when He was 
on earth, but they find that 
there is no healing for them. 
I shall say to them: ‘Come 
and be cured.’ Christianity 
has fallen short in the mis- 
~sion field. There is a big 
opportunity for faith-healing 
among the people of the East 
because they are deeply re- 
ligious and will respond like 
children to treatment. 

“I believe that the church 
neglects a primary duty if she 
suffers the poor to sink into 
misery and disease through 
vice, starvation and ignorance 
of the laws of health, with- 
out a continual and universal 
effort to restore them to de- 


cency, moral freedom and 
every kind of sanity.” 
Mr. Hickson landed in 


Boston in the first week of 
last April, and did some 
healing there before he 
went to New York. He 








A HEALER ARE 


who has 


VERY 


been 


MODEST 


leading healing missions in 
Boston and New York, makes no claim of being able to tell the lame 
to throw away their crutches or the bed-ridden to arise and walk on 
What he wants particularly to make clear is that 
for every sufferer from diseases of the mind or failings 


will visit other cities in 
this country, after which he 
plans to go to France and 
3elgium, and thence in mid- 
winter to India. In 1921 he 
hopes to lead a healing mis- 
sion in Palestine. 





CHRISTIAN BELIEVERS WARNED AGAINST 





Religious Writers on Both 
Sides of the Atlantic Attack 


THE DANGERS OF SPIRITUALISM the Dark-Room Séance 


HE revival of Spiritualism oc- 
casioned by the war is no less 
marked at the present time 
than in previous months. Es- 
pecially in England Spiritual- 

ism is taking the aggressive and mak- 
ing claims as an actual rival of Chris- 
tianity. Great scientists and authors 
have been touring the country, speak- 
ing on “The New Revelation.” Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle calls it “the big- 
gest thing that has come into the 
world.” Lord Rayleigh, Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge, Principal of the University 
of Birmingham, Sir William Barrett 
and others have been publicly profess- 
ing their faith at great public meet- 
ings. 

As a result of all this, religious 
writers, both in England and America, 
have been uttering solemn warnings 
against the pitfalls of Spiritualism. 
The British Weekly, for instance, the 
well-known Non-conformist journal, 
contends that Spiritualism is equally 
dangerous whether regarded from the 


point of view of the plain man or the 
Christian. “Fhe humblest Christian,” 
it asserts, “must say to the Spiritualist, 
‘Between us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed.” In the Anglican Guar- 
dian, Bishop Frodsham protests against 
“investing the king of terrors with a 
new sting.” As he puts it: 


“The Christian hope contains no place 
for inquisitive pryings into the room 
where the departed are at rest in the 
Lord. Neither does it countenance the 
degrading thought that the dead are for- 
ever clamoring at earth’s portals rest- 
lessly seeking to converse, by signs and 
noises, with those to whom they once 
spoke openly and freely. None the less 
the Christian hope includes a means and 
a method for communication between the 
living and the departed. The means is 
God. The method is prayer. Twice at 
least it is written in the Christian’s Book 
that the prayers of the Saints ascend like 
incense before the Throne. Prayer—the 
best prayer—is for others. Christians 
therefore believe that intercessions are 
made by the departed for those they have 
left behind, to whom they are bound by 


ties of unbroken and unbreakable affec- 
tion. Similarly, Christians on earth will 
continue to pray to the, same Heavenly 
Father, not forgetting to ask, if it be 
possible, that those in His care should 
know that they are not forgotten. And 
so the living and the dead are united by 
prayer in mutual love, tied with golden 
chains about the Feet of God.” 


In the Nineteenth Century, Cyril E. 
Hudson points out, even more emphat- 
ically, that “a man who becomes a 
Spiritualist ceases, almost invariably, 
to be a Christian in any traditional 
sense of the word.” He continues: 


“The reasons for this are various, chief 
among them, I think, being the extra- 
ordinary fascination with which Spiritual- 
ism grips the mind of anyone who once 
begins to ‘dabble’ in it. It seems to de-., 
mand a self-surrender of the whole per- 
sonality. There can be no half-measures 
in either case, no taking half-shares. A 
man may view Christianity from with- 
out, as a critic: but there comes a point 
at which, if he is honest and logical, he 
must either give himself to God, and 
accept the Lord Jesus Christ as his master 
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and friend, in which case his life hence- 
forth will be dominated by his religion; 
or he must reject the claims of Christ 
once and for all, in which case he will 
regard Christianity as, on the whole, a 
hindrance to his own and the world’s 
development. The same thing applies to 
Spiritualism. Once begin, so to speak, 
and you cannot tell where you may end. 
And herein, clearly, lies its greatest and 
most real peril. It is quite probable that 
the wholesale and uncritical charges of 
lunacy and moral and mental ruin as the 
result of Spiritualism, commonly urged 
by the cruder type of Christian opponent, 
are wild exaggerations—hasty generaliza- 
tions based on a few cases. But it is 
admitted by Spiritualists themselves that 
if you rend the thin veil which separates 
this world from the next, you have no 
guarantee whatever as to the character 
of the personalities which will avail 
themselves of the rent. You are running 
an awful risk. Sir William Barrett 
speaks of the ‘profane and occasionally 
obscene’ matter which appeared in the 
automatic writing of some friends of his 
own. I am not of those who would 
ascribe the entire phenomena of Spiri- 
tualism—automatic writing as well as the 
physical phenomena—to diabolic agency: 
but it is simply puerile to refuse to face 
the possibility that evil spirits may rush 
to the threshold when the door is opened. 
Those who believe in the existence of 
personal powers of evil may well believe 
with what alacrity such powers would 
use, for the ruin of souls, the opportunity 
of the séance. When one reflects that at 
a séance the medium is nearly always 
in a state of trance, a state, that is to 
say, analogous to that induced by hyp- 
notism; when one thinks of the immense 
force of suggestion, with regard to his 
conduct after he has emerged from the 
hypnotic state, exercized upon the mind 
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of the subject; and when one considers, 
finally, the possibilities just referred to: 
it seems incurring a truly terrible respon- 
sibility to use any man or woman as a 
means of getting into contact with the 
other world.” 


On this side of the Atlantic, we find 
America, the Roman Catholic weekly, 
asserting “the Church’s unchanged atti- 
tude” in the matter of Spiritualism: 


“As a cult, Catholics hold it to be 
deeply dangerous and profoundly hereti- 
cal. As taught by its principal defenders, 
altho it retains some fragments of the 
true religion, it is nothing else but a syn- 
thesis of the heresies which have been 
condemned by the Church from the 
earliest ages of Christianity. 

“Starting with the fundamental dogma 
that the spirits of the dead can reveal 
themselves, and as a matter of fact do 
reveal themselves, to the men living on 
earth, Spiritism teaches the evolution of 
spirits in the next world. It inculcates 
an attitude of agnosticism concerning 
God as the ultimate cause, it regards the 
doctrines of the Church as scraps of out- 
worn philosophy, it is committed, gener- 
ally if not universally, to the theory of 
reincarnation, it rejects original sin, re- 
demption, the Divinity of Christ, whom 
it regards merely as a most perfect 
medium, it sweeps away miracles, the 
priesthood, supernatural Revelation, the 
existence of the devil, the resurrection, 
heaven and hell. This manifold denial 
of the truths of Christianity is enough 
to condemn it, and should serve as an 
all-sufficient deterrent for Catholics.” 


The Boston Congregationalist takes 
this position: “We believe that com- 
munion with the dead is possible; we 





THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 
AND THE LAWRENCE STRIKE 


NE of the interesting signs 

of the times is the recent 

adoption by the Massachu- 

setts State Congregational 

Conference at Northampton, 
Mass., of a report on the Lawrence 
strike written by Dean Charles R. 
Brown, of the Yale School of Religion. 
The Boston Congregationalist calls the 
report “a trumpet-call to the. churches 
in general to stand for industrial jus- 
tice and to avoid the sins of neglect 
and indifference.” It is said to have 
stirred up the liveliest interest of many 
years, and it was ordered sent to every 
Congregationalist clergyman in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Massachusetts State Congrega- 
‘tional Conference, it seems, has a 
standing committee, made up of both 
ministers and laymen, on Moral and 
Social Reform. When Lawrence, for 
a second time within recent years, was 
the scene of an immense industrial con- 
flict which was attracting the attention 


of the country, the committee invited 
Dean Brown to go to Lawrence, in- 
vestigate the situation and make a writ- 
ten report. Dean Brown confesses that 
when he started his investigation he 
was somewhat prejudiced against the 
strikers. But after three days in Law- 
rence spent in talking with mill-owners, 
strikers, policemen and judges, and in 
attending union and strike meetings, he 
came away with the feeling that the 
strikers’ grievances were real and that 
the employers were using “lawless and 
brutal” methods to gain their ends. 
The report states at the outset that 
the wage paid to numbers of men and 
women in the mills is “entirely inade- 
quate.” It is true that wages have 
been advanced since the war began, in 
many cases as much as 87 per cent. 
But it was brought out at a public hear- 
ing at the State House in Boston that 
the actual cost of living in Lawrence 
had advanced 123 per cent. during 
the same period. “I was informed by 








doubt whether such communication is 
yet possible.” The same paper adds: 


“It is the difference between sitting 
together listening to the same music, and 
asking for the program. With the dead 
whom we love the first experience is pos- 
sible. Our mind is absolutely open, ready 
to have it proved that the second is 
possible. Were communication generally 
established it would add greatly to our 
responsibilities and make life even more 
complicated than it is. As Rev. J. Edgar 
Park says in a recent number of The 
Record of Christian Work: 

“*The way to find our dead is not 
through a strange woman who never knew 
him but has some queer gifts we cannot 
understand, and who at times seems to 
have flashes of insight about his clothes 
and attitudes and gestures. No, the way 
to find our dead is not by material means. 
It is by love: the book he and I read to- 
gether; the music he and I heard together; 
the game he and I played together; the 
road he and I walked together. But most 
of all, the thoughts he and I thought to- 
gether; the work he and I did together; 
the ideals he and I lived together; the 
prayers he and I said together. In these 
regions of the spirit he is still to be found 
even as Jesus was to be found in the 
country roads of Galilee, and on the Sab- 
bath afternoon walk to Emmaus, and in 
the thoughts about the Messiah and His 
Kingdom, and in the friendliness of the 
Upper Room, and in the Garden.’ 

“Those of us who have loved and lost 
our dear ones can still hold sweet com- 
munion with them in fields so sanctified 
by their presence. The dark-room séance 
is not for us, it is like the dissecting room, 
a place where experts who have trained 
themselves to elude human credulity and 
unconscious self-deception, may discover 
out of mysteries morbid to the ordinary 
man, new truths for the ultimate enlarge- 
ment of human life.” 


An Indication that Church 
Leaders Are Lining Up 
With Social Retormers 


the mill managers themselves,” Dean 
Brown says, “that numbers of men and 
women were working for $15 a week 
or less.” 

Dean Brown heard the feeling ex- 
pressed on all sides and by all sorts of 
people that the methods of the police 
in Lawrence had brought shame upon 
the city. He instances the “beating 
up” of two former ministers, A. J. 
Muste and Cedrick Long, and of Frank 
Ribaudo, a discharged soldier of the 
United States Army, who went on the 
picket line in his uniform. Ribaudo 
was fined $20 for “inciting to riot,” tho 
no riot took place. The two former 
ministers, tried on the same charge, 
were released by a judge who said that 
“there was nothing on which to hold 
them.” Dean Brown is indignant when 
he thinks of these men “brutally as- 
saulted by the police whose duty it was 
to preserve order.” He continues: 

“These things were not done in Mos- 
cow or Petrograd by the irresponsible 
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THE KUKLUX HAVE BEGUN TO RIDE AGAIN 


agents of anarchy—they were done in the 
city of Lawrence, Mass., in the United 
States of America, by the members of a 
police force which up to this time has not 
been officially reprimanded for its action. 
The seriousness of such occurrences 
needs no comment. The breaking down 
of respect for constituted authority be- 
comes a matter for grave concern.” 

The bitterest arraignment of the 
United States government which Dean 
Brown had heard anywhere at any 
time during the last two years came 
from the lips of one of the mill man- 
agers in Lawrence. The grounds of 
his disaffection were the wickedness of 
the government in taxing excess profits 
and the “insanely generous attitude of 
Wilson toward the labor unions.” This 
leads to the comment: 

“The industrial situation throughout the 
whole world to-day is grave. The wide- 
spread spirit of unrest may easily be fan- 
ned into a flame of lawlessness and vio- 
lence. We have vast need of wisdom, of 
moral courage, of patience and of human 
sympathy for the solution of these diffi- 
cult intricate problems which confront us. 


HOW SHALL THE 


The men who are denouncing their own 
national government and utilizing the lo- 
cal police for gaining (sometimes in law- 
less and brutal fashion) their own ends, 
are not advancing the solution—they are 
adding immeasurably to the strength of 
those forces which menace the peace and 
good order of the world.” 


The report concludes with the fol- 
lowing indictment: 


“The City of Lawrence has _ been 
brought into reproach by policies of greed 
and by acts of violence. But the sin is 
not simply the sin of those who have ar- 
ranged the wage scales or thrown the 
rocks. It is as some one said in another 
connection, ‘the sin of the churches which 
have failed in their preaching of brother- 
hood, and the sin of the schools which 
have failed in their teaching of respon- 
sibility, and the sin of the civil authori- 
ties who have failed to make the powers 
that be the agents of righteousness, and 
the sin of all of us whose omissions and 
commissions go to make up that mysteri- 
ous force which we will call public opin- 
ion, which here, as too often in the past, 
has proved itself impotent for good. If 





BLACK 


MAN’S BURDEN BE LIFTED? 


“6 HE Habit of Torture” and 
“Protecting Southern Wo- 
manhood” are the titles of 
recent articles written, re- 
spectively, by Prof. Edward 

Raymond Turner, of the University of 

Michigan, and by Herbert J. Selig- 

mann for the New York Nation. They 

raise the entire negro question in its 
most sensational aspects and indicate 
that relations between the races are 
getting worse rather than better. Pro- 
fessor Turner’s method is historical. 
With a broad sweep and a grasp of 
detail that at times is gruesome, he 
traces the history of torture through- 
out the ages, culminating in our South- 
ern lynchings. Mr. Seligmann confines 
himself to contemporary events, which 
he treats in a spirit of indignation 
tinged with irony. He tries to show 
that passion is aroused over mob mur- 
ders not because they are committed in 
defence of Southern womanhood but 
because the entire relations of white 
and colored races are involved. He 
tells us that in casual conversations in 

Mississippi Delta cities the following 

stimulants to mob murder were cited 

to him: 


“1. The nation-wide campaign for 
equal rights for negroes. This is spe- 
cifically referred to in the editorial of 
the Vicksburg Weekly Herald of May 16. 
2. ‘Induction of negroes into the United 
States army, ‘putting them on an equality 
with white men.’ Cheap politicians, of 
whom Senator Vardaman is typical, refer 
to ‘French-women-ruined negro soldiers,’ 


using every resource of this kind to fo- 
ment race hatred, which is their chief 
stock in trade. 3. Survival of the fear 
of negro domination inherited from car- 
pet-bagger days. 4. The economic motive 
in all its variants, based upon the deter- 
mination to deny the negro his rights, to 
‘keep the nigger in his place.’ 5. The 
sport in torture: Page 1 of the Vicks- 
burg Evening Post, recounting the mur- 
der of Clay, had this passage: ‘Have you 
had enough fun, boys?’ a leader asked. 
‘Yes, cut him down.’” 


Unfortunately, Mr. Seligmann pro- 
ceeds, racial animosity is exhibited not 
only in lynchings. Race riots are con- 
stantly threatened. 


“Not one negro to whom I spoke in 
the Delta region but wished to get away. 
Daily life for them is almost intolerable. 
Negroes are subject to every insult and 
abuse, not to mention Jim-Crowism, and 
they have had too much experience of the 
courts to rely on them. It is not surpriz- 
ing that they have purchased arms in a 
number of Southern cities with the inten- 
tion of defending their lives and the lives 
of their families if conflict is provoked. 
A disastrous race riot was narrowly 
averted in Memphis, Tennessee, on the 
nights of Friday and Saturday, May 23 
and 24. Says the Commercial Appeal of 


‘May 27: ‘There was a powder train all 


over Memphis Saturday. That there was 
no explosion was due to sheer luck... . 
Somehow we have drifted into a tense 
racial relation. It is nobody’s fault and 
yet it is everyone’s fault.’ Open threats 
of attack had been made by white men, to 
avenge the death of a street-car conduc- 
tor. The mayor and city officials in con- 
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we had been the men we should have 
been, the evil thing could never have hap- 
pened.’ And it is for the organized forces 
of Christianity to set themselves more res- 
olutely and intelligently for the removal 
of that personal and corporate sin which 
lies back of the pain and dishonor of 
Lawrence.” 


Charles B. Mitchell, in the St. Louis 
Mirror, calls Dean Brown “a New 
England prophet,” and finds in the 
circumstances surrounding the report 
an indication of a growing radicalism 
within the churches. The same writer 
cites the recent social program of the 
board of Roman Catholic bishops in 
this country. He goes on to say: “The 
best men in the churches are lining up 
with the social reformers. They may 
not be very radical as yet in their 
projects of reform, but such criticism 
of ‘things as they are,’ from such a 
source, Officially distributed, will might- 
ily strengthen the hands, and should 
encourage the hearts of those of us 
who are doing what we can towards a 
real ‘reconstruction.’ ” 


Growing Friction Between 
the Races is Reported 
as a Result of the War 


ference were informed that the negroes 
of Memphis had arms and ammunition, 
and proposed to use them in self-defence. 
Police and sheriff’s deputies were posted, 
and what might have become a bloody 
race conflict was averted. With every 
lynching, the danger of such a conflict in- 
creases. Convince men that they have no 
stake in society and the courts, and no 
refuge in an enlightened public sentiment ; 
insult, injure, and degrade them without 
redress and you create the desperation 
out of which springs violence.” 


Many influential Southerners see the 
danger that Mr. Seligmann points out. 
Many of the best Southern newspapers 
are trying to create strong sentiment 
against lynching. Many Southern em- 
ployers have worried over the exodus 
of negroes to the North. But the Ku- 
klux have begun to ride again. On a 
single morning, recently, they burned 
in Putnam County, Georgia, five negro 
churches, two schools and a lodge hall. 
Colored soldiers have returned from 
the war unnoticed, while the streets 
have been beflagged and whole cities 
turned upside down to greet their white 
brothers-in-arms. 

At a recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, speaker after speaker arose 
to tell of persecutions and barbarism, 
of denial of justice in the courts, of 
contract systems and terms of employ- 
ment for negroes, amounting virtually 
to slavery. White and black, bishop 
and commoner, army officer and minis- 
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ter of the gospel have contributed to 
the depressing mass of testimony, until 
the impression was conveyed that, as 
Bishop John Hurst said: “Negro slav- 
ery was abolished over fifty years ago 
and yet to-day there is worse than 
negro slavery in the South.” 

At the same conference, a former 
officer of the United States Army, 
Major J. E. Spingarn, assailed the 
treatment of negroes in the army to 
which they were called to die in behalf 
of democracy and freedom. He had 
found that having gone abroad to fight 
a foe that was accused of having 
“burned and robbed and dishonored,” 
he had left behind him “a foe that com- 
mits even more despicable outrages.” 

“When you read of Valdosta, Ga.,” 
said Major Spingarn, “where a woman 
about to become a mother was ripped 
open; when you read of Dyersburg, 
Tenn., where a man stood and had 
burning gimlets gouge out his eyes and 
his body; when you say that a duty 
calls you to-day to right wrongs, by 
God, they call you twice as strongly 
here.” 

The moral that this officer drew was 
as follows: There are three ways for 
negroes in this country to meet the in- 
tolerable conditions which are forced 
on millions of their race. The first is 
gun in hand. But that is always a bad 
argument. Then there is the ballot. 
But the ballot is denied negroes in 
those parts of the country where they 
most need it. The third answer to ter- 
rorism, despotism and subjection is the 
economic strike, “the weapon that all 
the oppressed workers have learned to 
use, and to use well on occasion.” 

“If you want to accomplish free- 
dom,” said Major Spingarn, “you will 
never succeed until first you have mar- 


BOLSHEVISM INDICTED AS A 
BETRAYAL OF DEMOCRACY 


HE Russian Bolsheviki have 

been guilty of many crimes 

against humanity, against the 

Russian people and against 

their opponents, John Spargo 
asserts in his new book, “Bolshevism” 
(Harper); but “their worst crimes 
have been against political and social 
democracy, which they have shame- 
fully betrayed and opposed with as 
little scruple, and as much brutal in- 
justice, as was ever manifested by the 
Romanoffs.” In support of this charge, 
Mr. Spargo offers an interpretation of 
Russian revolutionary history from the 
Napoleonic era until the present day. 
He makes the statement: “In all the 
long struggle from Herzen to Keren- 
sky, the revolutionary movement of 
Russia had stood for political democ- 
racy first of all.” He continues: “If 
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shaled all the 3,000,000 black men so 
that they can wield the ballot, and all 
the 2,000,000 workmen of the South 
so they will strike and stop working 
the minute the word is given. Then 
the Southern autocracy will listen when 
there is not a single black man who is 
doing a stroke of work.” 

Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois writes in the 
Crisis that the negroes are coming back 
fighting for their rights and that they 
will continue to battle for them. He 
and others exult that there are now 
100,000 black Americans trained to 
arms. The new Kuklux, they say, will 
not find the negroes cowed as were the 
freedmen of 1865-70; they will find 
men ready to die for their liberties. 
“This is the counsel of madness,” says 
the Nation; “it leads nowhere but to 
bloodshed without result.” Yet the 
editorial in which the Nation makes 
this comment is entitled “The Negro 
at Bay.” The same editorial intimates 
that Bolshevism already has its negro 
spokesmen, and prophesies that “ex- 
tremists, anarchists, preachers of sa- 
botage and violence of every type will 
find many recruits if the negroes’ just 
grievances are not immediately put in 
process of removal.” 

A little more of such presentation 
of the race situation, exclaims William 
Marion Reedy in the St. Louis Mirror, 
may precipitate what everyone would 
avert; but that, he goes on to say, is 
only one side of it. The other side is 
that it is folly to dodge facts, to hide 
truth. Mr. Reedy comments further: 


“The problem can only be solved by 
facing it understandingly. It is not in- 
soluble, either. It can be solved by as- 
suring the black man of his rights and 
confirming him in them—even as the way 
to meet the menace of Bolshevism is to 





the Bolsheviki had wanted to see the 
realization of the ideals of the Revolu- 
tion, they would have found in the con- 
ditions existing immediately prior to 
their insurrection a challenge calling 
them to the service of the nation, in 
support of the Provisional Government 
and the Preliminary Parliament. They 
would have permitted nothing to im- 
peril the success of the program that 
was so well advanced.” As it was, 
“determination to defeat that program 
was their impelling motive. Not only 
did they fear and oppose political 
democracy; they were equally opposed 
to democracy in industry, to that 


democracy in the economic life of the 
nation which every Socialist movement 
in the world had at all times acknowl- 
edged to be its goal.” 

Taking up, first of all, the Bolshevik 








redress the just grievances of the op- 
pressed and exploited white workingmen. 
Lynching will not settle the race ques- 
tion, as espionage acts, deportations, sup- 
pression of public meetings, will not settle 
the question of the white workers’ right 
to work under decent conditions. 
“There is no question of social equality 
of races. If such a thing can ever pos- 
sibly be, it must be won by the present- 
ly inferior race through activities other 
than armed rebellion. It can only come 
through moral development. But the na- 
tion must in honor assure the negro other 
things. It must see that he is given jus- 
tice in the courts. Denial of justice must 
not be continued to help out the economic 
exploitation of the negro. He must not be 
tricked out of his pay for his labor. He 
should have the vote, with whatever hon- 
estly applied qualifications may be de- 
vised. All that is required is that the 
negro be recognized as a human being 
with the same legal rights as a white 
human being and no more. Such treat- 
ment supplemented, of course, by educa- 
tion, will eventually generate in the 
negro that self-respect which will enable 
him to rule himself and thus command 
the respect of others. If the South’s pe- 
culiar crime persists, the way to stamp it 
out is by orderly process of law, not by 
lynchings which cannot but brutalize all 
the whites who participate in such de- 
scents to the level of the creatures who 
may be guilty of the worst of crimes.” 


The Nation adds: “There are now 
ten millions of the colored people — 
ten millions of unhappy, discontented 
Americans. They ask nothing else 
than to be good Americans, but they 
will not wait much longer to be led. It 
is idle to put upon any group of agita- 
tors the responsibility for their discon- 
tent. The moment it was decreed that 
they should learn the alphabet, it was 
decreed that there should be discontent. 
It is a just and divine discontent.” 


John Spargo Calls the Dictator- 
ship of Lenin and Trotzky ‘‘An 
Inverted Form of Czarism”’ 


assault upon political democracy, Mr. 
Spargo says: “The Bolsheviki sought 
to set up something else—namely a dic- 
tatorship of a small party of less than 
two hundred thousand over a nation 
of one hundred and eighty millions.” 
There can be no dispute as to this aim; 
it has been stated by Lenin with great 
frankness in the following words: 
“Just as one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand lordly landowners under Czarism 
dominated the one hundred and thirty 
millions of Russian peasants, so two 
hundred thousand members of the Bol- 
shevik party are imposing their prole- 
tarian will on the mass, but this time 
in the interest of the latter.” Mr. 
Spargo’s argument proceeds: 
“Bolshevism is a distinctive method and 
a program, and its essence is the re- 
lentless use of power by the proletariat 
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_ OUR LACK OF RACIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


against the rest of society in the same 
manner that the burgeois and military 
rulers of nations have commonly used it 
against the proletariat. Bolshevism has 
simply inverted the old Czarist régime. 

“The fairness and justice of this judg- 
ment are demonstrated by the Bolsheviki 
themselves. They denounced Kerensky’s 
government for not holding the elections 
for the Constituent Assembly sooner, pos- 
ing as the champions of the Constituante. 
When they had themselves assumed con- 
trol of the government they delayed the 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly and 
then suppressed it by force of arms! 
They denounced Kerensky for having re- 
stored the death penalty in the army in 
cases of gross treachery, professing an in- 
tense horror of capital punishment as a 
form of ‘bourgeois savagery.’ When they 
came into power they instituted capital 
punishment for civil and political offenses, 
establishing public hangings and floggings 
as a means of impressing the population! 
They had bitterly assailed Kerensky for 
his ‘militarism,’ for trying to build up the 
army and for urging men to fight. In less 
critical circumstances they themselves re- 
sorted to forced conscription. They con- 
demned Kerensky and his colleags for 
‘interfering with freedom of speech and 
press.’ When they came into power they 
suppressed all non-Bolshevist papers and 
meetings in a manner differing not at all 
from that of the Czar’s régime, forcing 
the other Socialist parties and groups to 
resort to the old pre-Revolution ‘under- 
ground’ methods. 

“The evidence of all these things, and 
things even worse than these, is conclu- 
sive and unimpeachable.” 


Universal, secret, equal and direct 
suffrage was a fact in Russia, the first 
great achievement of the Revolution. 
But Bolshevism had no use for uni- 
versal suffrage. It proceeded to dis- 
franchise a great part of the Russian 
people—not merely the bourgeoisie, but 
a considerable part of the working 
class itself. Mr. Spargo notes the fact 
that “peasants and Cossack agricultural 
laborers who employ no help for the 
purpose of making profits’ can vote 
and be voted for. But no persons “who 
employ hired labor in order to obtain 
from it an increase in profits” may vote 
or be elected to office, even tho the 
work they do is productive and useful 
to society. In other words, “a peasant 
who hires no assistance may vote, but 


if he decides that by employing a boy 
to help him he will be able to give bet- 
ter attention to certain crops and make 
more money, even tho he pays the boy 
every penny that the service is worth, 
judged by any standard whatever, he 
loses his vote and his civic status be- 
cause, forsooth, he has gained in his 
net income as a result of his enter- 
prize.” 

Mr. Spargo makes the following list 
of classes which, under a Bolshevik 
régime, would be excluded from the 
right to vote and be voted for: 


“1, Every merchant from the keeper of 
a corner grocery store to the owner of a 
great mercantile establishment. 

“2. Every banker, every commission 
agent, every broker, every insurance agent, 
every real-estate dealer. 

“3. Every farmer who hires help of any 
kind—even a single ‘hand.’ 

“4. Every petty contractor, garage-keep- 
er, or other person employing any hired 
help whatever, including the professional 
writer who hires a stenographer, the doc- 
tor who hires a chauffeur, and the dentist 
who hires a mechanic assistant. 

“5. Every clergyman and minister of 
the Gospel. 

“6. Every person whose income is de- 
rived from inherited wealth or from in- 
vested earnings, including all who live up- 
on annuities provided by gift or bequest. 

“7, Every person engaged in housekeep- 
ing for persons included in any of the 
foregoing six categories—including the 
wives of such disqualified persons.” 


Any serious attempt to introduce such 
restrictions and limitations of the right 
of suffrage in America would provoke, 
Mr. Spargo declares, irresistible revolt. 
“Tt would be justly and properly re- 
garded as an attempt to arrest the for- 
ward march of the nation and to turn 
its energies in a backward direction. 
It would be just as reactionary in the 
political world as it would be in the in- 
dustrial world to revert back to hand- 
tool production; to substitute the ox- 
team for the railway system, the hand- 
loom for the power-loom, the flail for 
the threshing-machine, the sickle for 
the modern harvesting - machine, the 
human courier for the electric tele- 
graph.” 

Passing on to analyze the Bolshevik 
repudiation of industrial democracy, 





INDIFFERENCE TO THE PAST 
AS A NATIONAL WEAKNESS 


- UCH hope, many dreams 
and little of the past” are 
the words in which John 
Erskine, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, sums up an im- 

pression of the American character. 

Professor Erskine is now Director of 

the University of the American Expe- 

ditionary Forces at Beaune, Céte-d’Or, 


in France, and he says: “If you would 
understand the Americans of the mo- 
ment, the soldiers who made their ap- 
pearance in the last act of the war, the 
citizen army in France and the citizen 
workers at home who suddenly, almost 
convulsively, realized themselves as a 
nation, you must begin by noting that 
they did not realize themselves as a 
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Mr. Spargo quotes Lenin as saying: 
“We must learn to combine the stormy 
energetic breaking of all restraint on 
the part of the toiling masses with iron 
discipline during work, with absolute 
subjection to the will of one person, 
the Soviet director, during work.” He 
writes further: 


“It would have been easy and natural 
for the State to secure to the workers a 
degree of economic assurance and protec- 
tion not otherwise possible. It would 
have been possible, too, for the workers’ 
organizations, recognized by and cooper- 
ating with the State, to have undertaken, 
in a large degree, the control of the con- 
ditions of their own employment which 
labor organizations everywhere are de- 
manding and gradually gaining. The best 
features of ‘Guild Socialism’ could no- 
where have been so easily adopted. But 
instead of effort in these directions, we 
find the Bolsheviki resorting to the Taylor 
System of Scientific Management enforced 
by an individual dictator whose word is 
final and absolute, to disobey whom is 
treason!” 


Socialism without democracy, Mr. 
Spargo asserts, is as impossible as a 
shadow without light. And so, he 
claims, the greatest Socialist thinkers 
have always regarded it. His final 
word is Prussianism, “There is a 
Prussian quality,” he says, “in Lenin’s 
philosophy.” 


“Lenin is the Treitschke of social re- 
volt, brutal, relentless and unscrupulous, 
glorying in might, which is, for him, the 
only right. And that is what character- 
izes the whole Bolshevik movement: it is 
the infusion into the class strife and 
struggles of the world the same brutality 
and the same faith that might is right 
which made Prussian militarism the men- 
ace it was to civilization. 

“And just as the world of civilized man- 
kind recognized Prussian militarism as its 
deadly enemy, to be overcome at all costs, 
so, too, Bolshevism must be overcome. 
And that can best be done, not by at- 
tempting to drown it in blood, but by 
courageously and consistently setting our- 
selves to the task of removing ‘the social 
oppression, the poverty, and the servitude 
which produce the desperation of soul 
that drives men to Bolshevism. The 
remedy for Bolshevism is a sane and far- 
reaching program of constructive social 
democracy.” 


We Live Too Much, Profes- 
sor Erskine Says, in a World 
of Prospects and Hopes 


race.” One of the reasons for this 
lack of racial consciousness is attribut- 
ed to the fact that “the American, hav- 
ing come from all races, makes it a 
point of honor not to ask a newcomer 
of what race he is—makes it a point of 
honor to keep to himself, if he has it, 
or to suppress as far as possible, the 
sentiment for traditional things.” But 
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there are other reasons, Professor Er- 
skine goes on to say (in the Fortnight- 
ly Review) : 


“The truth is that, if Americans were 
to let their minds dwell on their personal 
or family history, upon the places in 
which their family life began, our whole 
country would be aching with home- 
sickness. We have evolved a philosophy 
which enables us to live cheerfully with 
the great American fact that all of us 
have left the house, and most of us the 
city, where we were born. This is ob- 
viously true of the immigrant; it is equal- 
ly true of the New Englanders who have 
moved West, of the Southerners who have 
moved North, and of the Westerners who 
have come to Eastern cities. The Amer- 
ican man or woman who at the age of 
thirty is still living in the house in which 
he or she was born is hard indeed to 
find. The average soldier in the French 
Army to-day may easily have come from 
a family hearth which has burned con- 
tinuously for a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years. Of the American Army prob- 
ably no more than two or three per cent. 
were living at the time of their enlist- 
ment in the home of their birth. Their 
families have come recently from Europe 
or else they have moved about in the 
United States. The causes of this mov- 
ing are interesting, but not for the mo- 
ment important; the important thing is 
that when an American thinks of his coun- 
try he does not think of the soil, nor of the 
homestead, nor of his inherited language, 
for to do so would be to cultivate retro- 
spect and regret; rather he thinks of the 
ideals for which his country stands, of the 
future, of that world of affections in 
which he instinctively recognizes a career 
for himself and a common meeting-place 
with his fellows.” 


It is not by accident, Professor Er- 
skine tells us, that the philosophy of 
pragmatism evolved itself in the United 
States, “that philosophy which. rele- 
gates truth itself to an experiment, and 
in which, for all its cheerfulness, taste 
is at a discount.” Emerson himself 
taught that “life has no memory,” and 
inculcated the idea that man is great 
as he emancipates himself from respect 
for other lands or other ages than his 
own. When: Emerson substituted his 
conception of an Oversoul for the or- 
thodox conception of God, he wished 
to do more than change the name of 
his deity. He wished to conceive of 
the soul as breathed through by an 
eternal force, equally wise, equally lov- 
ing in all ages. Provided this Over- 
soul inspire us, there is no need for 
study or for previous experience. “The 
soul circumscribes all things,” he said; 
“it predicts all experience, in like man- 
ner it subtends time and space.” When 
we are inspired we are great men; 
without that inspiration we are dead, 
tho we know history ever so thoroly. 
In other words, Professor Erskine 
comments, “Emerson was conceiving 
of a God who should be a substitute 
for the past, and who would make a 
knowledge of the past unnecessary.” 


To take this attitude toward life may 
be indeed to take an ideal attitude, but 
we begin to have among us here and 
there certain lonely philosophers, such 
as Professor Santayana, who remind 
us that ideals must have roots in natu- 
ral facts, and that to live merely in 
sentiments and affections is to follow 
a thin and perhaps a dangerous kind of 
existence. The argument proceeds: 


“Without tradition there can be no taste, 
and, what is worse, there can be little for 
taste to act upon. We have indeed some 
approaches, some faint hints and sugges- 
tions of a national poetry. The cartoon 
figure of Uncle Sam, for example, a great 
poet could perhaps push over into the 
world of art, but unless the poet soon 
arrives there will be few Americans left 
who can recognize in that gaunt figure 
the type of the first Yankee, the keen, 
witty, audacious and somewhat pathetic 
figure of our countrymen as they first 
emerged in world history. From among 
all our great men for the last two hun- 
dred years, of whom can we write a story 
or a poem with any expectation that 
the reader has heard of the men before 
—or, to be more generous toward the 
reader, with any expectation that, having 
heard of the man, he knows anything in 
particular about him? Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Boone, .are 
names indeed, but little more, to the 
American whose father reached the United 
States since 1864.. George Washington is 
connected in some dim way with the story 
of a cherry tree, but his hatchet activity 
begins to be mixed up in the national 
memory with the fact that Lincoln is said 
to have split rails. Lincoln himself is the 
only national figure who seems eligible 
for literary uses, but it sometimes seems 
that for some of us the cartoon figure of 
Uncle Sam is only a representation of 
Lincoln in earlier costume. The attempts 
which poets have made and are making in 
the United States to begin a national lit- 
erature are among the most interesting 
and pathetic in the history of art—pathetic 
because few of, them remember what must 
precede. art, a good store of. legend or 
history which the poet can draw upon and 
turn to emotional value. To speak of 
Trafalgar or of Blenheim to an English- 
man is to stir an emotion already pre- 
pared; but in America to speak of the 
Merrimac and the Monitor, or of Vicks- 
burg or of Valley Forge, is simply to stir 
memories of the schoolroom in which the 
children of the newcomer tried to re- 
member many facts of like importance 
and alike removed from his interest, since 
they all were imbedded in a past, whether 
of Egypt or of England or of his own 
country. It has seemed to many of us 
that the present war may indeed mark 
the beginning of such national memories 
as will make for us a national!art. Yet 
that hope may be frustrate; for »-e 
dreamed of such a beginning after the 
Civil War, and for a while Northerner 
and Southerner could understand any ref- 
erence to Stonewall Jackson or Robert 
Lee, and in New: England, even at the 
end of the nineteenth century, most citi- 
zens could appreciate the wonderful mon- 
ument which St. Gaudens made of Robert 
Gould Shaw. To-day so many Bostonians 
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happen to have been born in Italy that 
the figure of the young officer riding with 
his negro regiment is likely to suggest al- 
most anything except a common tradition.” 


The upshot of the argument is that, 
out of a recognition of our own limita- 
tion, we must build something firm and 
strong. “What began with us as a 
necessity has become a conviction and 
a hope—our faith that it is possible for 
man to begin again and to win an un- 
prejudiced future.” Professor Erskine 
concludes: 


“We believe that the men who arrive 
by the thousands from older shores to be 
our comrades may, in changing from the 
discipline of Europe to the freedom of 
our land, succeed in a new statement of 
human perfection. This has long been 
our hope; it was expressed for us in 
many a great sentence of Lincoln’s, in 
many a stirring line of Whitman’s, and 
in many a paragraph of Emerson’s. 
‘Every spirit builds itself a house; and 
beyond its house a world; and beyond its 
world a heaven. Know, then, that the 
world exists for you. For you is the 
phenomenon perfect. What we are, that 
only can we see. All that Adam had, all 
that Czsar could, you have and can do. 
Adam called his house heaven and earth; 
Cesar called his house Rome; you per- 
haps call yours a cobbler’s trade, a hun- 
dred acres of plowed land, or a scholar’s 
garret. Yet, line for line and point for 
point, your domain is as great as theirs, 
tho without fine names. Build, therefore, 
your own world.’ If you were to stand at 
the dock and read such words as these to 
each ship-load of immigrants, you would 
merely be putting into language the hope 
that brings them. If you were to read 
these words to their children and to their 
grandchildren, you would still be express- 
ing what they have come to love in the 
United States, and what they believe can 
best be achieved there. 

“Meanwhile our task is to make a com- 
mon past of our own—not so much of the 
past, we hope, as to shackle us again, but 
just enough of the past to talk with, to 
give us a language for art, for poetry, to 
give us a proper vehicle for our emotions. 
We would relate our idealism at last to 
the facts beneath our feet. We would 
have a philosophy which begins in a clear 
understanding of the world around us, 
and finds in that world intelligent means 
to reach ideal ends. We believe that by 
education the vast majority of men can 
be made capable of this development. 
Our faith has been immensely strength- 
ened by what we have seen in our Army 
in Europe, regiment upon regiment of all 
races and all languages, yet all American 
and loyal. Loyal to what? To their ideal 
of a country where race does not count. 
They will go home, we believe, with dis- 
criminating admiration for what they have 
seen of the great qualities of their allies. 
They have been at school. They have had 
a glimpse of that international sphere in 
which the nations will some day practise 
unselfishness. But it is not likely that 
they will carry back much love for the 
past—only indeed for the beautiful things 
out of the past, the things which we have 
always loved in the United States and 
which seem to belong not to time at all.” 
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ODERN methods were need- 
ed to depict modern war- 
fare. This was the convic- 
tion of the English artist, 
C. R. W. Nevinson, whose 

eclectic paintings and etchings of the 
great war have recently awakened as 
warm appreciation in this country as 
in London. The secret of 


HOW THE WAR VINDICATED 
“MODERN” METHODS IN ART 





recognized the fact that an engine is an 
extremely beautiful thing and were try- 
ing to express its beauty.” 

The discriminating critic of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, Hamilton Easter Field, 
testifies to the success of C. R. W. Nev- 
inson in bringing home to civilians the 
reactions of a powerful and normal 





Cubists and Futurists Had a Pre- 
seniiment of the Coming Con- 
flicts, Asserts C. R. W. Nevinson 


keen perception of the value of cubistic 
forms to express the mechanism of war, 
of the value of the futuristic method of 
giving a sense of movement. He would 
borrow from any source without hesita- 
tion. There is every reason why he 
should. He is not the propagandist of 
an artistic creed and it is his right to 
take from all sources. That Nevinson 
has been able to do so has 





Nevinson’s success, accord- 
ing to the critics, is to be 
found in his realization that 
the methods of the older 
painters could not portray 
the novelties of a new tech- 
nique of battle. “I always 
tried to get the soldier’s 
point of view,” Mr. Nevin- 
son says in a Times inter- 


view. “The older artists 
couldn’t. They went at 
war in the old spirit. 


They showed the conquer- 
ing hero. I showed war’s 
misery. And that in the 
end is the more dramatic.” 


“This war did not take the 
modern artist by surprise—it 
only knocked the old feilows, 
who were tied up to old 
ideals of art, off their feet. 
I think it can be said that 
modern artists have been at 
war since 1912. Everything 
in art was a turmoil—every- 
thing was bursting—the whole 
talk among artists was of 
war. They were turning 
their attention to boxing and 
fighting of various sorts. 
They were in love with the 
glory of violence. They were 
dynamic, Bolshevistic, cha- 
otic. 

“The intellectuals knew that 
war was coming before busi- 
ness men and financiers. Not 
only European artists but 
Americans as well were bit- 





the camera to Cubist conventions. 
unconventional. 





Photo from the “Sketch” 


CUBISM CAPTURES THE CAMERA 


This portrait of C. R. W. Nevinson by an English photographer, 
Bertram Park, is the first attempt we have seen of the conversion of 


It seems as successful as it is 


given him a power which no 
impressionist could ever at- 
tain. It has given him the 
power to concentrate on that 
which is dramatic, vital. 

“Névinson was ready to 
change his methods in any 
Way so as to give the truth 
about war. That is why 
Nevinson has entirely suc- 
ceeded. Apart from his etch- 
ings and lithographs of the 
war there are a few show- 
ing conditions since the war, 
wholly beautiful as art. Nev- 
inson is a master.” 


Like the Salvation Army 
—suggests the art critic of 
the N. Y. Evening Post, 
Helen Bullitt Lowry — the 
modernists created a stable 
place for themselves in the 
war. She compares the 
modernist’s technique in 
painting warfare with that 
of the older schools: 


“The battle pictures of the 
Napoleonic era are straight 
hero worship, where war was 
glorified. It was the united 
voice of France, and only 
Goya was treating war in its 
naked horrors. But his voice 
was not raised against war in 
general, but in passionate out- 
bursts against the wrongs 
done his own country. By 
the time of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War the new democracy 
was reflected in the art, for 








ten with this cult of violence. 
Everything was being destroyed; canons 
of art were everywhere sacrificed. And 
when war actually came, it found the 
modern artist equipped with a technique 
perfectly well able to express war. 
“Some say that artists have lagged 
behind the war. I should say not! They 
were miles ahead of it. 
“They were all ready for the great 
machine that is modern war. For some 
time before the catastrophe artists had 





human being to the conditions of the 
war: 


“fn order to realize war he has bor- 
rowed from the technique of all the 
modern schools, from impressionism, 
from futurism. He himself had passed 
through the influence of each of these 
schools in succession. From each he has 
taken that which he could use. He is not 
a theorist but a practical man with a 


the common soldiers were 
the actors instead of the background in 
the pictures of Detaille, Neuville, and 
others. Their art proved adequate for 
their task, for this was a war that could 
be measured in terms of human experi- 
ence. Individual incidents could properly 
express its spirit, for carnage was not 
wholesome. Whole villages were not 
butchered. The very face of nature was 
not changed. 
“But when the great war came what 
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RETURNING TO THE TRENCHES 


This picture exemplifies Nevinson’s adaptation of Futurism to his needs in portraying 
moving troops. 








was there to paint that would adequately 
express its spirit? A little section of 
trench—a bursting shell—but these were 
only incidental matters. Nevinson has 
attempted to solve the problem by draw- 
ing each soldier as if he were an epic— 
by letting each bomb be ‘anywhere in 
France’ instead of somewhere. When 
Millet: painted The Sower he painted an 
epic of the tiller of the soil, not the 
portrait of some French peasant. Whether 


Nevinson’s young and untried epics ful- 
fil their mission only the men who have 
‘been in it’ finally can decide. 

“But what is he going to paint now 
that the war is over? His dynamic, ultra- 
modern art has proved itself adequate 
for the particular emergency of war, but 
how will it ‘be absorbed’ into peace 
activities? Will he wander about Bol- 
shevik Europe looking up more wars to 
conquer? Or will he be like the returned 





THE MOST PRAISED PO- 
ET OF “YOUNG” ITALY 


HEN so able and harsh a 
critic as Giovanni Papini, 
one of the most iconoclas- 
tic and vital critics of 
“young” Italy, compares 

certain passages in the poetry of Cor- 
rado Govoni with none other than Ver- 
gil, and other Italian authorities find in 
this young poet of Ferrara a worthy 
successor to Gabriele D’Annunzio, it is 
safe to assume that Govoni is a signifi- 
cant figure of contemporary Italian 
literature. He is now in his thirty- 
fifth year. His first volume, “Fiale” 
(Phials), appeared in 1903. Despite 
his originality, he has until recently 
remained in comparative obscurity. 
But now his fellow littérateurs have 
combined to call attention to his work, 
just as Leonard Merrick has been re- 
introduced to the British and American 
public through the efforts of his fellow 
novelists. Writing in the Boston Tran- 
script, Isaac Goldberg thus introduces 
the young Italian poet: 


“If you have not met this name before, 
let it not surprise you; Govoni is, or up 
to a short time has been, an unknown 
quantity to even his countrymen; he is 


soldier, of whom the servant announced, 
‘He that has killed seventeen Germans 
with his own hand has come to read the 
meter?’ ” 


But our modernists in art are already 
adapting themselves to the new condi- 
tions of peace and “reconstruction.” 
In the interview published in the Time 
Mr. Nevinson noted the new adapta- 
tion: 


“Now that art has had its orgy of 
violence there has been an abrupt reaction 
The effect of the war has been to creat 
among artists an extraordinary longing 
to get static again. Having been dynamic 
ever since 1912, they are now utterly 
tired of chaos. Having lived among 
scrap heaps, having seen miles of destruc- 
tion day after day, month after month, 
year after year, they are longing for a 
complete change. 

“We artists are sick of destruction in 
art. We want construction. So marked 
is this tendency becoming that there is 
actually a classical reaction among the 
modern French. They are going back to 
Ingres. 

“When we do get static again it will 
be found that the terrible violence of 
the war has had an excellent effect. We 
shall be able to put into our work a 
meaning it didn’t have before. Too much 
attention was paid to sex in pre-war art. 
It was deemed the great adventure— 
witness the Yellow Book period. Some 
artists took account of nothing else. 

“But we have learned that there is 
much more. And we are going to show 
it.” 


Corrado Govoni is 
Hailed as a Worthy Suc- 
cessor of D’Annunzio 











GUNNERS 


In some unsuspected fashion, the British war painter has succeeded here in conveying a 
sharp sense of the strength and power necessary to manipulate the big guns. 
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not of the poets who sing simplicity amid 
the hurly-burly of metropolitan life; he 
composes no hymns to nature over a 
cocktail in a stifling clubroom; he is 
sadly lacking in that almost indispensable 
twentieth-century appurtenance called a 
press-agent. All the poor fellow can do 
is write good poetry. And this he does 
in the seclusion of a provincial cottage, 
surrounded by a wife and two children 
who are at once his sole immediate public 
and his inspiration.” 


For no less than twelve years, we 
are further informed, Govoni has been 
writing some of the greatest poetry 
modern Italy has read. As represented 
by Signor Fiumi, an Italian critic, Cor- 
rado Govoni comes to us trailing such 
an array of “isms” as would gladden 
the heart of the literary labeler. In- 
timism, provincialism, satanism, diabol- 
ism, futurism—these indeed are but a 
few of the “isms” the Italian inter- 
preter finds in Govoni’s poetry. But 
despite this, declares the Boston au- 
thority, he is a great poet: 


“Govoni is welcome not because he is 
a ‘this-ist’ or a ‘that-ist,’. but because he 
is what every great artist remains despite 
the pigeon-holing of friends and enemies 
—himself. It may be of historical im- 
portance that his verses excel certain of 


d’Annunzio’s in their image - creative 
power, that his belongings are quite 
orthodox, that he introduced certain 


phases of modern poetry before another 
poet who has been getting the credit for 
the innovation; it is surely of interest 
to note the progressive phases of Govoni’s 
progress—only that Signor Fiumi’s case 
is made out altogether too evenly, as if 
all artistic progress consisted of a rising 
curve; at bottom, however, the greatness 
of a poem, as of any work of art, lies 
in what the work of art tells us directly, 
without the addition of critical exegesis 
and the other useful, but often parasitical 
paraphernalia, connected with the artistic 
preferences.” 


Théophile Gautier and Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio were the first great influences 
to be noted in the poet’s first volume. 
But in the second volume, “Harmonies 
in Gray and in Silence,” published also 
in 1903, Govoni was already asserting 
his esthetic independence. It is amaz- 


_ing, to his Italian interpreter, that in 


1903 this young man should be creat- 
ing images of such creative power. 
Mr. Goldberg translates some of his 
lines: 


“Through the stenographic silence the 
sounds dissolve like the forms of a cine- 
matograph. - 

“A bell ‘prints a point of sound.’ 

“A distant drum ‘sifts its melancholy.’ 

“We begin to feel at home when we 
find him describing a yellow street-lamp 
as being ‘ill with jaundice,’ and hear him 
tell of stones that ‘suppurate through 
their commissures,’ which, being trans- 
lated into English, I believe means that 
the clammy perspiration seems to ooze 
with pus. So, too, we come upon luminous 
evenings that ‘seem ill with psycopathy,’ 
and a sun who with its pledgets of lint 
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‘tries to cure 
the endemia of 
the stone.” A 
drum ‘advances 
the sad epidem- 
ic of its rolls.’ 
Truth to tell— 
and Govoni is 
big enough a 
poet to endure 
the truth—some 
of these similes 
and metaphors 
are indeed stu- 
pefying, in a 
sense not in- 
tended by Fi- 
umi. And as 
to their novelty, 
Italy had a Ma- 
rini long before 
it had a Mari- 
netti, and just 
as surely as 
Marinism flour- 
ished more than 
300 years ago, 
there is little 
new under the 
sun. Students of 
Spanish poetry 
will likewise re- 
call a contem- 
porary of Ma- 
rini’s named 
Gongora, and 
will find little 
to wonder at in 
this twentieth- 
century mani- 
festation of far- 
fetched, unpoet- 
ic similes.” 


In later vol- 








Here is Nevinson’s impression of the murky Chinatown district of 
London that has recently been so romantically presented to us in the 
short stories of Thomas Burke and translated into the lurid language 
of the “movies” by no less a master than David Wark Griffith. . 


LIMEHOUSE 








umes there ap-’ 
peared in the work of Govoni the in- 
fluences of Baudelaire and Poe and the 
lesser-known Maurice Rollinat. He is 
credited with having introduced into 
Italian poetry “the black shudder” and 
created another ism, “Diabolism.” That 
is, of course, as the Transcript critic 
notes, a bit far-fetched. With the pub- 
lication of his “Electric Poems” Govoni 
was dragged willy-nilly into the camp 
of Marinetti’s futuristi. In this volume 
appeared a striking picture of the mod- 
ern electrical city— an octopus that 
sucks the very soul out of one, declares 
the young Italian, who differs herein 
so vehemently from the young French 
poet Beauduin. Govoni remains the 
poet of Nature and of youth. Mr. 
Goldberg further interprets: 

“Not the least attractive part about 
Govoni’s poems—and here there is a 
gratifying unanimity among Italian critics 
of divers views—is his eternal youth. He 
looks upon the world with an air of won- 
der in the Dunsanyan sense of the word. 
This often results in a directness of ex- 
pression and a deep simplicity that are 
disconcerting before one becomes accus- 
tomed to them. ‘It is time to realize,’ an- 
nounces Fiumi, ‘that in Corrado Govoni 
Italian literature, and world-literature, 
possesses one of the most miraculous 
examples of the boy-poet desired by 


Pascoli... the poet that gazes about 
him with eyes opened in wonder... as 
if he were beholding everything for the 
first time.’ This results in a freshness 
of vision and a radiant openness of speech 
that cannot be attributed to pose. ‘Page 
after page, volume after volume, it is 
always the same. Even his handwriting 
is that of a very meek little boy.’ Which 
affords the enthusiastic commentator Si- 
gnor Fiumi another ‘ism’—infantilism. And 
altho there is no doubt that this forms 
an appreciable charm of many of Govoni’s 
poems, Fiumi is too apt to see it evek 
where the adult touch is very plain. Take, 
for example, an excellent excerpt like 

‘And the soldiers’ drums 

(oh, the poor asses’ skin, 

not beaten enough in life!)’ 

“If ever there was a_ sophisticated, 
‘grown-up’. touch in a poem, here it is; 
yet to Fiumi the final two lines are 
evidence of ‘infantilism.’ The truth of the 
matter is that Signor Fiumi, throughout 
his critical work, has been too much the 
enthusiast. ... His more than a hun- 
dred pages of drum-thumping for Go- 
voni almost defeat their own purpose, 
which is a pity, for Gdvoni deserves to 
be known outside of Italy, and doubtless 
will be in time. He has written enough 
in the freer forms to be able to stand 
translation, which usually slays poets; he 
will have to guard himself against deifica- 
tion by well-meaning friends.” 
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SIR JAMES BARRIE DISCOVERS 
A NINE-YEAR-OLD NOVELIST 


E may take Sir James 

Barrie’s word for it that 

Daisy Ashford was real 

and Daisy Ashford was 

earnest. Her first novel, 
with an appreciative preface by Sir 
James, has just been published in Lon- 
don and will be here shortly (George 
H. Doran). The author, Sir James ex- 
plains in his introduction, was nine 
years old at the time of its composition, 
altho she is now almost grown up. She 
wrote this in a stout little twopence 
note-book, with her tongue firmly 
clenched between her teeth. A re- 
viewer of the London Express thinks 
that once in a while Miss Ashford 
placed it — her tongue —in her cheek. 
The Atheneum declares that even 
grown-up Miss Daisy Ashford will 
have a difficult task to equal this first 
novel of hers. Since Marjorie Fleming 
wrote her deathless verses, no such 
charming juvenile literature has ap- 
peared. 

From Barrie’s elaborate foreword 
we learn that Daisy Ashford lived in 
the country, that she was generally sent 
to bed at six o’clock, and that she then 
immersed herself in books. She must 
have devoured every printed thing that 
came her way, including such romantic 
periodicals as the Family Herald. Her 
love passages are extraordinary. Else- 
where, one critic notes, one detects the 
influence of no less a master than Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. Luckily 
not a word of the manuscript of “The 
Young Visiters” has been altered, and 
we may read of the efforts of Mr. Sal- 
teena to get into the best society. 


“Mr. Salteena was an elderly man of 
42 and was fond of asking people to 
stay with him. He had quite a young 
girl staying with him of 17 named Ethel 
Monticue. Mr. Salteena had dark short 
hair and mustache and wishers which 
were very black and twisty. He was mid- 
dle-sized and he had very pale blue eyes. 
He had a pale brown suit but on Sun- 
days he had a black one, and he had a 
topper every day as he thought it more 
becoming. Ethel Monticue had fair hair, 
done on the top and blue eyes. She had 
a blue velvit frock which had grown 
rather short in the sleeves. She had a 
black straw hat and kid gloves. 

“One morning Mr. Salteena came down 
to breakfast and found Ethel had come 
down first which was strange. Is the tea 
made Ethel he said rubbing his hands. 
Yes, said Ethel and such a queer shaped 
parcel has come for you.” 


Bernard Clark, a friend, invites Mr. 
Salteena on a visit. “Please bring one 
of your young ladies whichever is the 
prettiest in the face.” To which Mr. 
Salteena replies: “I am fond of digging 
in the garden, and I am parshial to 
ladies if they are nice I suppose it is 


my nature. I am not quite a gentle- 
man, but you would hardly notice it 
but cant be helped anyhow.” We ar- 
rive at Bernard Clark’s palatial resi- 
dence: 


“A tall man of twenty-nine rose from 
the sofa. He was rather bent in the 
middle with very nice long legs fairish 
hair and blue eyes. He addresses the 
embarrassed Salteena with the words: 
‘Hullo Alf, old boy!’ Salteena suitably 
replies and introduces Ethel, announcing 
that she is very pleased to come for this 
visit. ‘Oh yes, gasped Ethel, blushing 
through her red ruge. Bernard looked 
at her keenly and turned a dark red.” 

















A NOVELIST AT NINE 
But Daisy Ashford is now a grown-up 


lady. Her MS. was sent, unknown to 
Miss Ashford, to a publisher. He sent it 
to Sir James Barrie. Barrie was charmed. 
He wrote a preface. And now, after it is 
all over, Miss Ashford has met Sir James. 











Ethel had, however, explained: “I 
shall have to put some red ruge on my 
face because I am very pale owing to 
the drains in the house.” Dinner is 
presently announced: 


“Well said Mr. Salteena lapping up 
his turtle soup you have a very sumphous 
house Bernard. 

“His friend gave a weary smile and 
swollowed a few drops of sherry wine. 
It is fairly decent he replied with a bash- 
ful glance at Ethel after our repast I 
will show you over the premisis. 

“Many thanks said Mr. Salteena get- 
ting rarther flustered with his forks. 

“You ourght to give a ball remarked 
Ethel you have such large compartments. 

“Yes there is room enough sighed 
Bernard we might try a few steps and 
meanwhile I might get to know a few 
peaple. 

“So you might responded Ethel giv- 
ing him a speaking look.” 


The evening closes with prayers. 


At Least He Sponsors the 
Publication of ‘"The Young 
Visiters’’ by Daisy Ashford 


“Bernard always had a few prayérs in 
the hall and some whiskey afterwards; 
as he was rather pious, but Mr. Sal- 
teena was not very addicted to prayers, 
so he marched up to bed.” He is in a 
better mood next morning. He was 
“surprised and delighted to find Horace 
the footman entering with a cup of tea. 
Oh, thank you, my man, said Mr. Sal- 
teena rolling over on his costly bed.” 
Later he confides in Bernard that he 
wishes to enter high society. Bernard 
gives him an introduction to the Earl 
of Clincham. The earl takes Mr. Sal- 
teena to a “levie” at Buckingham 
Palace: 

“And how is the dear Queen Clincham 
said reveruntly. Not up to much, said 
his Highness she feels the heat poor soul 
and he waved to a placard which said 
in large letters The Queen is indisposed. 

“They pass to a private room, and the 
Prince unbosoms his soul: 

“The Prince tapped on the table and 
instantly two menials in red tunics ap- 
peared. Bring three glasses of champaigne 
commanded the Prince and some ices he 
added majestirally. 

“It upsets me said the prince lapping 
up his strawberry ice all I want is peace 
and quiet and a little fun and here I am 
tied down to this life he said taking off 
his crown being royal has many painful 
drawbacks.” 

If Sir James had not assured us that 
Daisy Ashford is a very real person, 
this scene would have reminded us of 
the ball in “A Kiss For Cinderella.” 
However, we follow Ethel ard Bernard 
to the “Gairty” restaurant where they 
indeed have a gay time. Bernard is 
madly in love with her: 

“I love the girl he said to himself and 
she must be mine. I will lay my suit at 
her feet and he waved his arms wildly 
at the gay thought. Then he sprang from 
bed and gave a rat-tat at Ethel’s door. 

“Are you up my dear he called. I have 
a plan to spend' a day near Windsor 
Castle. 

“Oh hurrah! shouted Ethel. I shall 
soon be ready as I had my bath last night 
so won’t wash very much now.” 

Ethel loses no time after the engage- 
ment, and sends out R.S.V.P. notices 
to her friends to attend her wedding 
at Westminster Abbey. The wedding 
presents include: “a very huge tara 
made of rubies and diamonds” ; “a bran 
new trunk of shiny green leather; from 
her mother “a gold watch which did 
not go but had been some years in the 
family and her father provided a check 
for £2 and promised to send her a dar- 
ling little baby calf when ready”; and 
from the lowborn Mr. Salteena “a Bible 
with a few pious words of advice and 
regret.” The book ends simply: 

“Ethel and Bernard returned from 
their Honeymoon with a son and hair 
a nice fat baby called Ignatius Bernard.” 
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TRACKING DOWN THE SHORT STORY 


DON MARQUIS AND 
HIS PLACE IN THE SUN 


O American humorist of this 
decade or of several past has 
received quite such incan- 
descent tributes as Don Mar- 
quis, whose new book, “Pref- 

aces,” made up mostly of his contribu- 
tions to the “Sun Dial,” of the N. Y. 
Evening Sun, has just been published 
by D. Appleton. The reviewer of the 
Evening Mail declares that these 
“prefaces” are not mere ephemeral 
journalese—that they are no more 
ephemeral than Lamb’s essays of Elia. 
“To some extent Marquis is akin to 
Lamb.” Benjamin de Casseres, who 
reviews the new book in the Sun, goes 
even further and boldly asserts that 
Don Marquis is “the greatest satirist 
writing on this side of the Atlantic.” 


“He is to me, in fact, the greatest 
satirist this country has yet produced— 
greater than Mark Twain (excepting 
always the latter's ‘The Mysterious 
Stranger’), Ambrose Bierce or Stephen 
Crane. What would he not give us if 
he were not ‘chained to a Hoe press’ ?— 
the phrase is Mr. Morley’s. His ‘Savage 
Portraits’ are unique in our literature; 
Goyas etched in acid. His ‘Hermione’ is 
already a classic. His ‘Almost Perfect 
State’ is the first ironic history done 
Over Here. His paragraphs — hundreds 
of them—are the equal of Rochefou- 
cauld’s, Voltaire’s or Chamfort’s. He 
uses a cutlass on the great god Bunk. 

“His greatness consists in his auto- 
irony. He plays Moliére, Voltaire and 
Shakespeare to his own experiences. His 
sense of humor slays his own dragons. 
Everything that happens to him is ‘copy’ 
—the safety valve of Goethe. He is not 
too serious about anything. In reading 
some of the best of Don Marquis’s 
satires one thinks of those colossal ironies 
hidden deftly away in the pages of Ernest 
Renan and Anatole France.” 


“Prefaces,” we read on, reveals Don 
Marquis at his satirical and philosoph- 
ical best. They consist of prefaces to 


books that will never be written, to 
such perpetually human things as 
checks, fishhooks, cat-shows, Billy Sun- 
day, safety pin, a medium’s “dope” 
book, cigaret papers, almanacs, Harold 
Bell Wright, Euripides, statistic, cook- 
books—thirty-two prefaces in all. In 
the preface to the plays of Euripides he 
says: “Henry married, Hoke Smith in 
the Senate, Euripides dead—how time 
flies!” Mr. De Casseres adds: 


“He disturbs your sewed-up mental 
associations on each page by cutting them 
wide open with a stroke of his pen, only 
to put them together again in the next 
paragraph with a very human and gentle 
touch. He squints at you, winks at you, 
and always makes you think. Take his 
last paragraph in his ‘Preface to a Check 
Book.’ ‘Money,’ he says, ‘is a spiritual 
thing. Ass that we were—who used to 
pride ourself secretly on a certain loose 
attitude toward our check book! What 
good, we would like to know, did draw 
poker or poetry ever do us? If we had 
let poker and poetry alone in our youth 
we might now have the leisure to sit down 
and write a book instead of merely writ- 
ing a preface. We think it might have 
turned into a book of sermons.” 


Altho he is scarcely less reserved in 
his praise of Don Marquis’s new book, 
Mr. Heywood Broun, of the N. Y. 
Tribune, does not believe that he should 
be characterized as a great satirist— 
his field is not essentially that of the 
satirist : 


“Now, Mr. De Casseres is entitled to 
his opinion, and his estimate may be 
correct, but we wonder whether he had it 
clearly in mind when he wrote that Finley 
Peter Dunne is still alive and on this 
side of the Atlantic, and that George Ade 
is also in good health and in Indiana, and 
that Simeon Strunsky motors to the 
office of The Evening Post every week- 
day. In our opinion, Marquis has made 
no contribution to satire which is as good 





THE PERSISTENT MYSTERY OF 
THE MODERN SHORT STORY 


ESPITE the efforts of in- 
numerable efficiency experts 
and literary detectives in the 
field of the short story, its 
mystery persists. Brunetiére’s 
dictum that the story is always based 
upon some sort of conflict has been 
accepted by most of these experts. 
Whether this truism is valuable to the 
readers and writers of short stories is 
still questionable. Mr. Clayton Hamil- 
ton defined the type as “a story whose 
aim is to produce a single narrative 
effect with the greatest economy of 


means that is consistent with the ut- 
most emphasis.” Professor Pitkin was 
content with “a narrative drama with 
a single effect.” Professor Blanche 
Colton Williams, in her recently pub- 
lished “Handbook of Story Writing,” 
develops the idea of Brunetiére, em- 
phasizing the necessity of the struggle 
or conflict, and thinks that the modern 
short story should be defined as a “nar- 
rative artistically presenting characters 
in a struggle or complication which has 
a definite outcome.” But this imme- 
diately suggests that the masters of the 
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The Conductor of a ‘‘Column’”’ 
Who is Now Hailed as One of 
the Great American Satirists 


as the ‘Mr. Dooley’ series of Dunne, the 
‘Fables in Slang’ of Ade or the “Through 
the Outlooking Glass’ of Strunsky.” 


The Marquis quality of philosophic 
humor is strikingly exemplified in his 
dietetic fable of Dorcas and Cousin 
Tom: 


“Suppose the richness of Dorcas did 
ruin one’s digestion. What then? Is the 
digestion a god that we should regard 
it reverently? To my mind there is some- 
thing base in considerifg one’s digestion 
as if it were one of the higher attributes. 
I like to see a reckless, adventurous, head- 
strong, romantic, dashing sort of eater.... 

“IT once had a second cousin, a pru- 
dent boy, who thought a great deal of 
his digestion; Dorcas could not tempt 
him; he knew all about his alimentary 
canal and gave himself as many\ airs 
as a bumptious young anchorite Who 
has just donned his first hair shirt. He 
exasperated me; if he had been de- 
liberately saving his digestion for the 
first thirty-five years of life in order to 
enjoy it to the full and with rc dis- 


‘crimination during the latter thitty-five 


I could have understood him. But no— 
he intended to eat poached eggs and 
malted milk to the frugal end. But 
the universe is not on the side of 
frugality; the stars were hurled broad- 
cast from the hand of a_ spendthrift 
God/. .. Cousin Tom, going back to 
his<office after a lunch ef oatmeal crack- 
ers On his twenty-eighth birthday, was 
led aa. brick which fell from the 
chimney o@€a chop house in which I 
sat eating a stedk en casserole with mush- 
rooms and thinking sentimentally of 
Dorcas. He died without issue, and car- 
ried his gastric juices unimpaired to the 
grave. In a way I took a certain satis- 
faction in his death, as it proved the 
folly of prudence; and yet I wept at the 
funeral, for the thought struck me, ‘What 
could I not do with Tom’s practically 
virgin digestive organs if he had but con- 


trived to leave them to me?’ 


“There was a stomach that had never 
really lived . . . and now it never would!” 


A Literary Form Which 
Puzzles the Critics and Of- 
ten Perplexes the Reader 


short story have almost all broken its 
rules and that their masterpieces will 
not conform to definitions, no matter 
how skilfully they are constructed. 
Professor Williams enthusiastically 
hails the twentieth century as the 
golden age of short-story writing, as 
compared with the nineteenth. She 
looks confidently for further heights of 
achievement. “If the golden day of 
conte writing is, as I believe, not at 
four o’clock, but ten, the short story 
of the next decade will shine more 
splendid than ever.” In her enthusiasm 
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for the masterpieces of Everybody’s, 
the Cosmopolitan and the Saturday 
Evening Post, Dr. Williams iconoclas- 
tically affirms that Poe “would not be 
read by the better class of readers 
were he now writing what he wrote 
four score years back.” This reminds 
Robert L. Ramsay, writing in Modern 
Language Notes, of the polished gen- 
tleman versifiers of the eighteenth 
century who could all turn out heroic 
couplets and referred condescendingly 
to the roughness of Dryden. Mr. Ram- 
say further observes: ° 


“To-day, when every college and nearly 
every high school teaches the mystery of 
the short story, it is on the way to be- 
coming quite as universal an accomplish- 
ment. But our current practitioners, in 
spite of the fact that they have smoothed 
some rough corners and introduced sev- 
eral new tricks, seldom, as a matter of 
fact, recapture the secret which was 
Poe’s supreme discovery—genuine totality 
of effect. As Professor Williams has 
abundantly illustrated, the present - day 
story writer is nearly always driven to 
interweave several ‘lines of interest,’ 
sometimes even two or more distinct 
dramatic conflicts, to secure his effect. 
A Poe story never has but one line of 
interest; and the master knew how to 
make that single line strong enough to 
carry his readers quite successfully to the 
desired goal. Surely the present is rather 
to be called the silver age of the short 
story, in spite of the clever contributors 
to our ingenious magazines; if for no 
other reason, because no such penetrating 
study of technique as this of Professor 
Williams’ is ever produced in the golden 
age of a literary type.” 


Now that so many experts have told 
us all there is to know about the writ- 
ing of short stories, Tom Masson sa- 





tirically exclaims in Reedy’s Mirror, 
the great necessity is to reduce the 
reading of short stories to an art. The 
average citizen must now keep abreast 
with the veritable machine fire of vest- 
pocket classics—in addition to the flood 
of fiction that flows from the maga- 
zines and newspapers. Mr. Masson de- 
clares that he once employed a lady to 
read all these short stories and to 
select the best for him: 


“At the funeral I was deeply moved 
by her courage and tenacity to the bitter 
end. She had been shell-shocked by The 
Saturday Evening Post, domesticated by 
The Woman’s Home Companion, efficien- 
cized by The American, gassed by The 
Red Book, shrapnelled by The Smart 
Set, devitalized by Vanity Fair, denuded 
by Snappy Stories, culturized by Harper's 
and Scribner's and highbrowed by The 
Atlantic. Yet she kept on unwaveringly, 
making the supreme sacrifice without a 
literary quiver. Her mind was gone, but 
her spirit lived.” 


Mr. Masson declares that he himself 
then warily went upon the field of 
battle of the contemporary short story. 
Beneath his flippancy there is a good 
deal of penetrating criticism of present- 
day “fictioneering.” 


“T first essayed to read the beginning 
and the end of each story. There ap- 
peared to be an advantage to this method, 
until I discovered that I could save time 
by reading the beginning only, as from 
this I could usually gather what the end 
would be. I found, however, that I was 
missing something, because most of the 
stories are so cleverly written nowadays 
that the plot is submerged in the style 
and it makes small difference what the 
story is about so long as one gets the 
atmosphere. So I struggled to get the 
atmosphere and carry it away with me. 
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The question then became one of select- 
ing the best section of the story in order 
to get the most atmosphere to the square 
inch. This requires some practice, be- 
cause some writers put all their atmos- 
phere in the beginning, and if you take 
a running start and jump over that, you 
are lost in the plot. The names also 
bothered me. In the course of one 
month’s issues there were hundreds of 
them. I am informed that this is the 
greatest strain on the authors—to secure 
names. Whole city directories and tele- 
phone books are used for the purpose, 
and a short-story writer without one of 
these dog’s-eared first aids around the 
house is like an advertizing poet without 
a rhyming dictionary.” 

He was finally forced to give up the 
attempt to read all the output but to 
rely upon Edward J. O’Brien’s year- 
book of the “best stories” of the year. 
But Mr. Masson thinks they are the 
worst: 


“At the end of each year all I had to 
do was to read O’Brien and know the 
worst. Why did I do this? Because I 
had then read so many short stories that 
I wouldn’t have known a good one if 
I read it. By thus circumscribing my 
labors, confining myself strictly to 
O’Brien, I could begin at the bottom of 
the ladder and possibly work up. 

“And at last I think I may say that 
I have solved the problem. It is so 
simple that I marvel that I never thought 
of it before. I read the biographies of 
all the short - story writers—what corre- 
spondence school they were graduated 
from, whether they were married or 
single and where they had lived. I was 
thus enabled to tell in advance what kind 
of stories they were going to write, and 
save an endless amount of trouble. I 
read one story for the atmosphere and 
style and by adding the author's biog- 
raphy, I’ve got him.” 


THE ORIGINAL BIRDMAN WHOSE DREAMS The Transatlantic Flights 


Recall the Celebration of 


HAVE COME TRUE, AFTER 400 YEARS Leonardo’s 4th Centenary 


HILE England and Amer- 
ica have been engrossed 
in the transatlantic flights 
of Read, Hawker, Alcock 
and the R-34, they have 

too easily forgotten the fourth cen- 
tenary of the death of that man who, 
first of mankind, not only meditated 
with concentration on the problem of 
flight but realized scientifically the diffi- 
culties to be encountered and sought to 
overcome them. Havelock Ellis thus 
calls attention in the London Nation 
to the almost superhuman genius of 
Leonardo da Vinci, who died in 1519. 
“Tt so chances that the moment when 
the hazardous flight was attempted was 
also the fourth centenary of the death 
of the true pioneer of aviation, who 
was also at the same time in many re- 
spects the most marvelous man whose 
presence has ever glorified the earth 
or exalted our conception of the possi- 





bilities of humanity.” Havelock Ellis 


continues: 


“When indeed our imagination plays 
with the idea of a future Overman, it 
is Leonardo who comes before us as his 
forerunner. Vasari, who had never seen 
Leonardo but has written so admirable 
an account of him, can only describe 
him as ‘supernatural’ and ‘divine.’ In 
more recent times Nietzsche remarked of 
Leonardo that ‘there is something super- 
European and silent in him, the charac- 
teristic of one who has seen too wide a 
circle of things good and evil.’ There 
Nietzsche touches, even tho vaguely, more 
nearly than Vasari could, a distinguishing 
mark of this endlessly baffling and en- 
chanting figure. Every man of genius 
sees the world at a different angle from 
his fellows, and there is his tragedy. 
But it is usually a measurable angle. We 
cannot measure the angle at which Leo- 
nardo stands; he strikes athwart the line 
of our conventional human thought in 
ways that are sometimes a revelation and 





sometimes an impenetrable mystery. We 
are reminded of the saying of Hera- 
clitus: ‘Men hold some things wrong and 
some right; God holds all things fair.’ 
There has been much dispute as to 
whether he was above all an artist or 
a man of science. It is a foolish and 
even unmeaning dispute. In the vast orbit 
in which Leonardo moved the distinction 
had little or no existence. That was in- 
explicable to his contemporaries, whose 
opinions Vasari echoes. They marveled 
ignorantly at his learning and proficiency, 
but he seemed to them variable and un- 
stable. They could not understand that 
he was not of the crowd of makers of 
pretty things who filled the workshops of 
Florence. They saw a man of beautiful 
aspect and fine proportions, with a long 
curled beard and wearing a rose-colored 
tunic, and they called him a craftsman, 
an artist, and thought him rather fan- 
tastic. 

“But the medium in which the artist 
worked was Nature, the medium in 
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he was in the mechanics of 


He is now admitted to be the true pioneer of modern aviation. 

















which the scientist works; every problem 
in painting was to Leonardo a problem 
in science, every problem in physics he 
approached in the spirit of the artist. 
‘Human ingenuity,’ he said, ‘can never 
devise anything more simple and more 
beautiful, or more to the purpose, than 
Nature does.’ For him, as later for 
Spinoza, reality and perfection were the 
same thing. Both aspects of life he 
treats as part of his task—the extension 
of the field of human knowledge, the in- 
tension of the power of human skill; for 
art, or, as he called it, practice, without 
science, he said, is a boat without a rud- 
der. Certainly he occupied himself much 
with painting, the common medium of 
self-expression in his day, tho he pro- 
duced so few pictures; he even wrote a 
treatise on painting; he possessed, in- 
deed, a wider perception of its possi- 
bilities than any artist who ever lived. 
‘Here is the creator of modern land- 
scape!’ exclaimed Corot before Leonardo’s 
pictures, and a remarkable description he 
has left of the precise effects of color 
and light produced when a woman in 
white stands on green grass in bright 
sunshine shows that Leonardo clearly 
apprehended the plein airiste’s problem. 
Doubtless it is possible to show that he 
foresaw still later methods.” 


Leonardo, writes Mr. Ellis, was by 
no means so much a great painter as a 
great inventor in painting. He was 
rather a great seeker into the mysteries 
of Nature who felt in old age that 
he had only been a child gathering 
shells and pebbles on the shore of the 
great ocean of truth.” 


“It is almost as plausible to regard 
Leonardo as primarily an engineer as 


primarily a painter. He offered his ser- 
vices as a military engineer and archi- 
tect to the Duke of Milan, and set forth 
at length his manifold claims, which in- 
clude, one may note, the ability to con- 
struct what we should now, without 
hesitation, describe as ‘tanks.’ At a later 
period he actually was appointed architect 
and engineer-general to Cesar Borgia, 
and in this capacity was engaged in a 
variety of works. He has indeed been 
described as the founder of professional 
engineering. His science always tended 
to become applied science. Experience 
shows the road to practice, he said, 
science is the guide of art. Thus he saw 
every problem in the world as in the 
wide sense a problem in engineering. All 
Nature was a dynamic process of forces 
beautifully effecting work, and it is this 
as it were instinctive vision of the world 
as a whole which seems to give Leonardo 
that marvelous flair for detecting vital 
mechanism in every field. It is impos- 
sible even to indicate summarily the vast 
extent of the region in which he was 
creating a new world, from the statement, 
which he set down in large letters, ‘The 
sun does not move,’ the earth being, he 
said, a star, ‘much like the moon,’ down 
to such ingenious original devices 
the construction of a diving-bell. It is 
enough—following expert scientific gui- 
dance—to enumerate a few points: he 
studied botany in the biological spirit, he 
was a founder of geology, discovering 
the significance of fossils and realizing 
the importance of river eroism, by his 
studies in the theories of mechanics and 
their utilization in peace and war he 
made himself the prototype of the modern 
man of science. He was in turn biologist 
in every field of vital mechanism, and 
the inaugurator before Vesalius (who, 


as 


however, knew nothing of his predeces- 
sor’s work) of the minute study of 
anatomy. He was hydraulician, geome- 
trician, algebraist, mechanician, optician. 
He was the seer of coming steam en- 
gines and of steam navigation and 
transportation. He was, again, the in- 
ventor of innumerable varieties of bal- 
listic machines and ordnance, of steam 
guns and breech-loading arms with screw 
breech-block. These are but a few of the 
fields in which Leonardo’s marvelous in- 
sight into the nature of the forces that 
make the world, and his divining art of 
the methods of employing them to hu- 
man use, have of late years been re- 
vealed. For centuries they were con- 
cealed in note- books scattered through 
Europe and with difficulty decipherable.” 


Every person of genius, declares the 
English authority, is in some degree 
at once man, woman and child. Leo- 
nardo was all three in the extreme de- 
gree, and yet without any apparent 
conflict. 


“The infantile strain is unquestioned, 
and, apart from the problem of his sexual 
temperament, Leonardo was a child even 
in his extraordinary delight in devizing 
fantastic toys and contriving disconcert- 
ing tricks, and drawing mysterious sym- 
bolic designs that have foolishly suggested 
to some that he was an occultist. His 
more than feminine tenderness is equally 
clear, alike in his pictures and in his life. 
Isabella d’Este in asking him to paint the 
boy Jesus in the Temple justly referred 
to ‘the gentleness and sweetness which 
mark your art.’ His tenderness was 
shown not only towards human beings 
but all living things, animals and even 
plants, and it would appear that he was 
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a vegetarian. Yet at the same time he 
was emphaticaily masculine, altogether 
free from weakness or softness. He de- 
lighted in ugliness as well as in beauty, 
he liked visiting the hospitals to study 
the sick in his thirst for knowledge; he 
pondered over battles and fighting, he 
showed no compunction in planning 
devilish engines of military destruction. 
His mind was of a definitcly realistic 
and positive cast; tho there seems no 
field of thought he failed to enter he 
never touched metaphysics, and tho his 
worship of Nature has the emotional tone 
of religion, even of ecstasy, he was 


clearly disdainful of the established re- 
ligions, and perpetually shocked ‘the 
timid friends of God.’ By precept and by 
practice he proclaimed the lofty solitude 
of the individual soul, and he felt only 
contempt for the herd. We see how this 
temper became impressed on his face in 
his own drawing of himself in old age, 
with that intent and ruthless gaze 
wrapped in intellectual contemplation of 
the outspread world. 

“Leonardo comes before us, indeed, in 
the end, as a figure for awe rather than 
for love. Yet, as the noblest type of 
the Overman we faintly try to conceive, 





THE SILENT POWER OF 
THE PUBLISHER’S READER 


ERY little attention has been 

paid to one of the most im- 

portant figures “behind the 

scenes” of modern literature. 

That is, the publ:sher’s read- 
er. How many of the well-known 
novelists to-day act as_ publisher’s 
reader? So queries B. W. Matz, con- 
sidering (in Vanity Fair) the career 
of George Meredith in this capacity. 
“In the older days,” declares Mr. Matz, 
“it was the custom. James Payn and 
George Meredith . . . filled such posts. 
Each made discoveries of new authors, 
and, it is well known, rejected others 
who became famous. The same mis- 
fortune, of course, happens to-day, and 
we could name several successful books 
which have been rejected by more than 
one publisher before they met the eye 
of a ‘reader’ who not only saw merit in 
them from a literary point of view but 
also from a commercial one.” 

For practically thirty years George 
Meredith acted in such capacity for 
the firm of Chapman & Hall. He was 
tremendously difficult to please. His 
standard was high, and therefore per- 
haps unsound from the popular point of 
view. He had an exalted view of the 
function of the novelist. His opinion, 
for instance, was emphatically against 
“East Lynne.” His publishers missed 
thereby one of the most popular and 
successful books of the century. But 
of William Black, who had submitted 
“Alec Grange” and “James Merle”— 
written as a very young man—Mere- 
dith wrote: 


“In its way very good—in the earlier 
part highly promising. I have not seen 
the concluding portion; but it is but a 
thin thread of. story I have got as yet. 
The author’s mind evinces strong sense 
and poetic perceptions; he has a remark- 
ably clear style, and a power of giving 
soft pathetic touches, which I commend. 
He does not know much of life, nor has 
he the proper artistic feeling for the 
development of his characters in an in- 
teresting way. Write very encouragingly. 
Don’t lose sight of him.” 


Meredith wrote the peremptory word 


“Decline!” on the novel submitted in 
1862 by “Ouida.” Concerning the re- 
lation of Meredith as reader with 
Thomas Hardy, who had submitted his 
first novel, “The Poor Man and the 
Lady,” Mr. Matz writes that no opinion 
is on record. 


“Mr. Hardy some time back referred 
to the incident, and it is to be assumed 
that altho the MS. was not up to the 
mark, it exhibited to Mr. Meredith, as 
did those of Wm. Black, an ability and 
genius to be encouraged, which eventu- 
ally matured and justified his interest in 
the author. It was Mr. Hardy’s first 
novel, and has never been published, and 
its author has stated that only a frag- 
ment of the manuscript remains now. 
Mr. Hardy was invited to see the ‘reader’ 
and had an interview in the offices of 
Chapman and Hall, in Piccadilly, when 
he received much good advice, he as- 
sured us, but advice, he added, that Mr. 
Meredith did not follow himself. 

“Mr. Meredith was not only conscien- 
tious in his opinions but was willing and 
anxious to give help and advice to au- 
thors whose books, altho good, required 
some alteration, from his point of view, 
to make them better; or others which 
showed signs that encouragement to the 
author would be a good thing. 

“Frequent references to the discovery 
of .Olive Schreiner’s ‘The Story of an 
African Farm,’ and the part Mr. Mere- 
dith took in helping the author to make 
it more worthy of success, have been 
made from time to time in the press. 
There are three entries in connection 
with Ralph Iron recorded: the first in 
1881, when a manuscript entitled ‘Saints 
and Sinners,’ by Ralph Iron, is com- 
mented on unfavorably, but ‘Early part 
well written.’ There is nothing to in- 
dicate that this is “The Story of an 
African Farm’ in its first state, altho 
the title might serve for that book. In 
the next year ‘An African Farm,’ by 
Ralph Iron, has this instruction against 
it, ‘Return for revision,’ and later it is 
sent again and accepted. I have seen it 
stated that Mr. Meredith called upon 
Olive Schreiner, but I think it very un- 
likely. I remember Miss Schreiner call- 
ing at our office by appointment to see 
Mr. Meredith on more than one occa- 
sion in connection with the book. How- 
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Leonardo is the foe not of man but of 
the enemies of man. The great secrets 
that with clear vision his stern grip tore 
from Nature, the new instruments of 
power that his energy wrought, they were 
all for the use and delight of mankind. 
So Leonardo is the everlasting embodi- 
ment of that brooding human spirit whose 
task never dies. Still to-day it stands 
at the mouth of the gloomy cavern of 
Nature, even of Human Nature, with 
bent back and shaded eyes, seeking in- 
tently to penetrate the gloom beyond, 
. with the desire of what redeeming 
miracle it yet perchance may hold.” 


George Meredith Rejected 
Many Popular Books and Dis- 
covered Several New Writers 


ever, the point is Mr. Meredith saw 
merit in the book, and, as was his cus- 
tom with beginners, took unusual pains 
to give Miss Schreiner his help and ad- 
vice, and that she readily and graciously 
accepted them.” 


Meredith made an unfavorable re- 
port on the famous “Heavenly Twins,” 
altho he admitted: 


“The author is a clever woman, and 
has ideas; for which reason she is 
hampered at present in the effort to be 
a novelist. Her characters have ideas, 
but are not made to express them, and 
are incapable of helping the story to 
move. Such story as there is pertains 
to their individual fortunes. There is 
no main current; Evadne would kill a 
better work with her heaviness. It mat- 
ters little what she does—she has her 
ideas; the objection is the tedium in 
the presentation of her. The writer 
should be advised to put this MS. aside 
until she has got the art of driving a 
story. She has ability enough, and a 
glimpse of humor here and_ there 
promises well for the future—if only 
she will practice without thought of 
publishing until she can narrate and 
sketch credible human creatures without 
harping on such traits as she gives them.” 


In 1871, Meredith made a more un- 
fortunate mistake. He rejected Samuel 
Butler’s “Erewhon.” This led the ec- 
centric author to remark, when his 
satire was finally published, that Mere- 
dith “advised them quite wisely. .. . 
I hope, if I had been their reader and 
the book had been submitted to myself, 
I should have advised them exactly the 
same concerning it.” 

Meredith’s stern rejections were al- 
ways, Mr. Matz tells us, the result of 
his exalted idea of the novelist’s calling. 
This is indicated in a letter he once 
wrote concerning this vocation: 


“T think that all right use of life, and 
the one secret of life, is to pave ways for 
the firmer footing of those who succeed 
us; as to my works, I know them faulty, 
think them of worth only when they point 
and aid to that end. Close knowledge of 
our fellows, discernment of the laws of 
existence, these lead to great civilization. 
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I have supposed that the novel, exposing 
and illustrating the natural history of 
man, may help us to such sustaining road- 
side gifts.” 

George Gissing’s first book, “The 
Unclassed,” was also submitted to 
George Meredith by Chapman & Hall. 
Gissing himself later told how he was 
received by Meredith, and how Mere- 
dith talked over its merits and short- 
comings, and made valuable sugges- 
tions for its improvement. He gave 
even greater help when Gissing sub- 
mitted his second book “Isabel Clare- 
don.” 

In 1889 a collection of the letters of 
Jane Welsh and Thomas Carlyle were 
submitted by a gentleman “acting as 
trustee for others.” Meredith’s opin- 
ion concerning these is one of the most 
interesting quoted by Mr. Matz: 


“The authenticity will hardly be con- 
tested. But a proof of genuineness that 
rests so much on a capitulation of domes- 
tic trivialities is not a recommendation. 
The first three or four letters, those of 
Jane Welsh as a girl, paint her thoroly in 
her enthusiasm. Further, the touches on 
this or that young man, and other people, 


A DOG’S LIFE 


show us it is she, and have in that their 
value. Then we come to letters at long 
intervals, of no mark, without connection, 
chiefly, when no entirely, pertaining to 
commissions for the supply of household 
necessities. The account of the life at 
Cheyne Walk is thin by comparison with 
the published letters. 

“T much fear that a chorus of reviewers 
would cause the public to shun this col- 
lection. The little in them concerning 
Carlyle would plead but poorly on their 
behalf. Carlyle’s own letters are formal, 
quite in his tone, but with nothing of the 
inner man. 

“I wish I could give a better report. 
My expectations were lively, and I am 
disappointed. But if you can just see 
your way to remuneration I shall be glad.” 


The problem of the publisher’s read- 
er to-day is indicated in a letter to the 
London To-day, in which W. H. Ches- 
son corrects the erroneous report that 
Joseph Conrad’s first published novel, 
“Almayer’s Folly,” was first discovered 
by Edward Garnett. According to Mr. 
Chesson: 


“As a matter of fact the first favor- 
able report was written by me. My hand 
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recorded the receipt by Mr. Unwin of 
this romance on July 5, 1894, and when 
the author gently pressed for a decision 
it was I who decided that his work was 
too good to be surrendered to him, but 
must be submitted to Mr. Garnett. Mr. 
Unwin was on the Continent at the time, 
and remembers reading my report and 
agreeing thereupon to the acceptance of 
‘Almayer’s Folly.’ 

“Needless to say, I have not the slight- 
est inclination to pick one leaf of laurel 
from Mr. Garnett’s brows. He wrote, 
with admirable emphasis, ‘Hold on to 
this,’ after reading ‘Almayer’s Folly,’ and 
his opinion was the pure product of his 
own faculty of appreciation. Moreover, 
I owe to him the first praise accorded 
to my first book, which he did me the 
honor to read in manuscript. 

“Perhaps I may add that the purely 
stylistic and academic merits of Mr. 
Conrad’s work were even in 1894 too 
obvious to make the ‘discovery’ of him 
by a literary critic much more than an 
evidence of reasonable attention to his 
business. What I envy is that extra- 
ordinary gift, so much more comfortable 
for its possessor than a ‘woman’s intui- 
tion,’ by which financial success is cor- 
rectly predicted for the right kind of 
bosh.” 


BUDDY AND THE BOLSHEVIST.—BUDDY WAS A DOG 


If there is any moral to this story it is that even a Bolshevist’s logic is not proof against 
the affection of an Airedale pup. This sketch appears in the Boston Transcript and is writ- 


ten by Laura Simmons. 


R. MANTALINI was perfectly cor- 
M rect in his picturesque criticism if 
he referred to such weather as I 
encountered that April afternoon; certain- 
ly it was as “demd” moist and unpleasant 
as that which aroused the ire of the fas- 
tidious gentleman of Dickens’ facile pen. 
The trolley system temporarily para- 
lyzed, I found leisure to study the crowd 
near me in the square—especially a chauf- 
feur who sat glowering and surly in a 
luxurious limousine drawn up to the curb. 
“Nasty weather,” I ventured, ennobled 
by a sociological impulse to fraternize with 
the proletariat at close range. 

He was not an ill-looking youth; but 
for his atrabiliar mood, he might be de- 
scribed as passably well-favored. __ 

“You’ve said it,’ he muttered, vindic- 
tively, “just the same, I gotta hang around 
here, morning and afternoon—jest for a 
dorg.” 

“A dog!” I echoed, incredulously. 

“Lost; and the missus thinks he’ll turn 
up if I stall around somewheres near 
where he disappeared—or was pinched, 
maybe; well—orders is orders.” 

He cast keen scowling glances around, 
as he spoke. . 

“Lucky dog,” I observed, “a whole li- 
mousine to himself! He'll be back all 
right.” The man whistled sharply after a 
wire-haired animal dodging about the 
throng, then with a shrug of futility set- 
tled down to the solace of a cheap cigaret. 

“Lucky,” he retorted, “Buddy's lucky all 
right; three years I’ve driven him now, 
with the folks; and you should see the 
cushions of his crib, and the swell eats he 
sets! I say it’s a crime, when they’s hu- 
man beings outa work.” 


A! a Bolshevist in our midst! and per- 

haps my heaven-sent opportunity to 
do my meagre bit toward stemming the 
tide of anarchistic unrest! 





“Blame it on the System, man,” I re- 
monstrated, more in sorrow than in an- 
ger. “No doubt Buddy himself would 
gladly prefer shorter life and a merrier 
one; cheerfully exchange his gilded cage 
to be a regular dog on the road for one 
perfect day, retrieving stray bones and 
alley cats, untrammeled by silken beds 
and limousines, and all the other artificial- 
ities of modern—” 

“Naw—nothin’ to it,’ the fellow’s jaw 
set decisively ; “Buddy ain’t like that; he’d 
die away from the family; but where’s 
the justice, I say, of him costing so much, 
an’ being dolled up in winter togs, an’ 
silver collar, ’n everything? I tell you we 
gotta rise; they’s a big bump comin’; we 
gotta do somethin’.” 

“Valuable?” I queried. 

“Well, it ain’t that so much,” as he 
lighted a fresh cigaret; “you see the chil- 
dren are crazy about him, so’s the missus; 
it’s just the idea of a purp puttin’ it over 
like that; a whole week runnin’—” he 
muttered darkly, “hangin’ around fer a 
good-fer-nothin’, non-essential, non-pro- 
ducin’—Hi, there! Buddy—Buddy!” With 
a piercing whistle he waved excitedly at 
a woebegone, dejected figure pausing ir- 
resolute, across the glistening square; 
eagerly I followed his gaze. Of tourse 
it was Buddy! 

Oh, the poignant pathos, the tragic, ag- 
onized appeal of the lost dog! For a mo- 
ment the gaunt, collarless form stood 
stiffly alert, ears cocked, his angular body 
vibrating between heavenly hope and pit- 
eous despair, as he stared imploringly in 
the direction whence came the long-fami- 
liar call. 

Then with one tremendous leap he ad- 
vanced, a brown and black whirlwind. 

“Down, Buddy; Down! Hi! mind my 
goggles, will you? There, that’s about all 
fer now, I guess!” The man cleared his 
throat and grinned goodnaturedly (and a 


trifle sheepishly), bestowing reassuring 
little pats on the rough, quivering head. 


BUT Buddy would not down; all the pa- 

trician past, all the atavism of aristo- 
cratic lineage fled to the winds; there re- 
mained only the naked, primitive passion 
of gratitude and immeasurable relief from 
anguishes and perils past and done! Over 
and over, he needs must vociferate his 
deathless loyalty and love, in spasmodic 
leaps and pawings, till from sheer ex- 
haustion he huddled happily at the driver’s 
feet, his tail still responsive to the small- 
est word of fellow-feeling, his irrepressi- 
ble little barks rendering thanks to what- 
ever gods there be for deliverance from 
cold, hunger and all the terrors of hostile 
crowds. 

“Looks all in—eh?” The chauffeur’s 
tone was amazingly cordial. “Guess you 
got yours this time, Buddy?” 

And Buddy showed his perfect compre- 
hension of up-to-date slang by brief up- 
ward glances of blissful content and ado- 
ration. Spent and half-famished tho he 
was, he uncurled to lavish sundry little 
private kisses on the Bolshevist tweed, ere 
he snuggled back limply to his place. 

“Guess your dope was right; ‘taint 
folks; no, ner dogs, neither—they don’t 
understand—” the man’s voice trailed 
away as he stooped to set the motor to 
purring gently at prospect of the home- 
ward run. 

“Quite so,” I assented, heartily. “I 
fancy the folks are going to be mighty 
pleased you waited, to say nothing of 
Buddy.” 

As the big car slowly turned about I 
caught him right in the act of bestowing 
surreptitious little pats on the Airedale’s 
wiry fur. 

And Buddy? Buddy laid his head along 
his outstretched paws and grinned. 
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ing on the subject of mod- 
ern poets and poetry than 
Marguerite Wilkinson’s book, 
“New Voices,” just published by Mac- 
millan. It is an anthology (it contains 
nearly 200 poems by British as well as 
American poets), but it is much more 
than that. It is a critical (and friend- 
ly) study as well of the purposes, the 
technique, the themes, of the new poets, 
and the poems are grouped and pre- 
sented as illustrations of the various 
characteristics discussed. Mrs. Wil- 
kin$on, herself a poet of distinction, is 
a sane critic and a zealous student, and 
her attitude toward the old and the 
new is delightful in its poise, its un- 
derstanding, its breadth as well as its 
acuteness of vision. It is a book that 
ought to be used as a text-book, or at 
least as a supplemental work, in institu- 
tions of learning, and it will do much 
to put life into the study of English 
literature ‘wherever it is used. For 
while her discussions relate directly to 
the modern poets, she is treating of the 
fundamental rather than the accidental 
in all that she says, and in learning to 
understand and appreciate, say, Amy 
Lowell, one also learns to understand 
and appreciate Alfred Tennyson. 
Here is one quotation from many 
which we are tempted to make: 


£ 

* 

& 
OTHING has come from the 
press that is more illuminat- 


“But many persons erroneously suppose 
that they have found beauty when they 
have taken pleasure in what ,is merely 
pretty, and this is unfortunate, for it 
makes it necessary to differentiate be- 
tween what is pretty and what is beauti- 
ful. Yet one might spend a whole day or 
many days at this labor, giving concrete 
illustrations, and still fail to show the 
lover of prettiness why he is not a lover 
of beauty. But the lover of beauty would 
know without explanation. Therefore it 
is necessary to say here only this—that to 
the lover of prettiness love is a little 
frosted cake, joy a luscious bonbon, sor- 
row a dose of bitter medicine. Prettiness 
is external to us and has no more effect 
upon our lives than a pebble thrown into 
a stream has upon the swirl of waters. 
But beauty changes us. The current of 
our lives runs swifter and clearer for it, 
perhaps, or deeper, or with a richer music. 
Prettiness is pleasant and negligible, a 
light coquet. But beauty is strong, pro- 
found, austere, a great maternal force. 
And those who desire what is pretty will 
seek out the lightest of literature. But 
those who desire beauty will find poetry.” 


Our attention was first called to John 
Russell McCarthy’s book of poems 
(“Out-of-Doors,” James F. White & 
Co.) by John Burroughs, who is en- 
thusiastic in praise of its quality. It 
takes but a glance or two at the con- 
tents to see why. Mr. McCarthy writes 
of out-door themes like one who is 
on intimate terms with Nature. His 
poems on the snake, the honey-bee, the 
poison ivy, the pine, the beech, the 
maple, the jewel-weed, etc., etc., have 
a freshness and airiness and delicacy 
that are very engaging, and he makes 
everything he touches live. Here are 
specimens of his work: 


TO THE HONEY-BEE. 
By JoHN RussELt McCartHy. 


OOR desolate betrayer of Pan’s trust, 
P Who turned from mating and the 
sweets thereof, 
To make of labor an eternal lust, 
And with pale thrift destroy the red of 
love, 
The curse of Pan has sworn your destiny. 
Unloving, unbeloved, you go your way 
Toiling forever, and unwittingly 
You bear love’s precious burden every day 
From flower to flower (for your blas- 
phemy ) 
Poor eunuch, making flower lovers gay. 


SNAKE. 
By JoHN Russett McCartHy. 


OOR unpardonable length, 
P All belly to the mouth, 
Writhe then, and wriggle, 
If there’s joy in it! 


My heel, at least, shall spare you. 


A little sun on a stone, 

A mouse or two, 

And all that unreasonable belly 
Is happy. 


No wonder God wasn’t satisfied— 
And went on creating. 


POISON-IVY. 
By Joun Russert McCarty. 


ISS IVY, in your gown of green, 
M Disdain and prettiness you mix; 
But still you shouldn’t teach your 
tricks 


To little girls of seventeen. 


You lure a man to fondle you, 

And then you cut him, till it stings. 

I wish you wouldn’t teach these things 
To little girls of twenty-two. 


But if this teaching must be done, 
Why don’t you wait a little while, 
And teach your fascinating wile 
To little girls of thirty-one? 


JUNE. 
By JoHNn Russet, McCartuy. 


ON dragonfly is friends with me, 
And by my dingle goes 
The solemn, priestly bumble-bee, 
That marries rose to rose. 


My book? In sooth I’m using it 
To pillow up my head; 

This day-lay is a brighter bit 
Than any I have read. 


My pipe and I are company. 
(The cat-bird thinks it queer 
That I should burn so carelessly— 
Note now his call and leer.) 


All morning-time, from dawn till noon, 
I fished and mused and fished; 

One wee-est bite had I for boon; 
*Twas all the boon I wished. 


I roam in eye-reach many a mile, 
In fancy further roam; 

The hours like fairy smiles beguile 
My heart to my heart’s home. 


Yon veery is great friends with me, 
And by my hollow goes 

The grumbling, mumbling bumble-bee, 
That weds red rose to rose. 


We never heard before of Charles 
Divine, but we shall be greatly dis- 
appointed if we do not hear much of 
him in time to come. The New York 
Sun publishes “Four New Poems from 
Paris” by him that make one sit up and 
take notice. Here is one of them: 


A GARDEN FULL OF SONG. 


By Cuartes DIVINE. 


HERE’S a garden full of hours, 
shut against the Paris streets, 
Yellow wall of cloistered ivy and 
of time, 
Bells of fifty tinkling towers hold a ren- 
dezvous of beats, 
Mating tones and airs in search of 
gentle rime. 


First a furtive little chiming, oh, it scarce 
can mount the wall, 
Tinkle, tinkle, tink—it begs to seek the 
sun, 
Warning that the clocks are climbing to 
a moment past recall, 
And another dream has passed, and one 
begun. 
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Then a clang and dong entwined, with the 
centuries behind, 
August belfries send their madrigals 
along, 
From the street where traffic clatters, to 
the land where nothing matters, 
All the bells pervade my garden full of 
song. 


Some are tired and full of wrinkles, and 
their voices quaver, old, 
But the metal’s sweetness lingers like 
a breeze; 
Some are light as airy tinkles, sliding 
down a cloud of gold 
To the peace that dwells in corners 
under trees. 


Bells of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, mindful 
of a Roman day, 
Like a tapestry of lyrics: dong, dee- 
dong; 
From the street where footsteps harden, 
to my timeless, tranquil garden, 
Over yellow walls, my garden full of 
song. 


Saint Sulpice, from double turret, sends 
a cadence faint and frail, 
Trembling down a winding way that 
knows of death, 
Winds of Paris try to slur it, but the har- 
monies prevail, 
‘Til it falls into my garden out of 
breath. 


Bells of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, like a 
lovely Roman lay, 
Bells of fifty other towers, oh, the reck- 
oning is long, 
Count each stroke the bells are bringing: 
ninety-five o’clock is ringing! 
In my garden full of hours, and my 
garden full of song. 


There is no single outstanding poem 
in Scudder Middleton’s new book, “The 
New Day” (Macmillan). There were 
several in his first book. In a way, 
therefore, this volume is disappointing. 
In another way it is not, for everything 
in it has poetic quality, tho we feel 
time and again that there is some little 
thing lacking that interrupts the pas- 
sage of the electric current from the 
author to the reader—a defective 
spark-plug that misses fire now and 
then. In reading the first of the two 
following poems, for instance, we feel 
a delight but a sort of perplexed de- 
light. Do we get what the writer 
meant us to get or do we not? What 
is the meaning of the Bird? 


THE BIRD. 


By Scupper MIpDLETON. 


ET the homing caravans 
L. Bring their treasures to the sea— 
I have heard the deathless bird 
On the sole Arabian tree. 


Like a cup of scarlet wine 
Flung upon the desert sands, 
Like a flaming arrow shot 
Over multicolored lands, 


Flows and burns the magic song 
From the solitary bough, 

While the dusts of kingdoms fall 
On Mohammed's tranquil brow. 


Let the little human band 

Go its way to love and death— 
I have found the certain thing 
In this melody of breath. 


I can never leave this bird! 
He is like the soul in me, 
Singing there between the stars 
And the tents of Araby 


WISDOM. 


By Scupper MIppLeton. 


wise man holds himself in check, 
But fools and poets run ahead. 
One must be credulous or sit 
Forever with the living dead. 


A 


The wise man shuts his door at night 
And pulls the bolts and drops the bars. 
One must go trustful through the dark 
To earn the friendship of the stars. 


We are told by Arthur Waley, in a 
volume edited by him and published by 
Knopf, entitled “170 Chinese Poems,” 
that no poet in the world can ever have 
enjoyed greater popularity than that 
which fell to Po Chu-i, away back in 
the days of the Ming dynasty. And 
one of the reasons of his popularity 
(hearken, ye imagists and others) was 
that he read aloud his poems to an old 
peasant woman and altered any expres- 
sion which she could not understand 
immediately ! 

Here is one of his poems, on a lost 
girl-child, remarkable for its simplicity 
and moderation of statement. Yet how 
effective it is, after these hundreds of 
years. 


REMEMBERING GOLDEN BELLS. 
By Po Cuu-1. 


Pretty and guileless—a girl of 
three. 
Not a boy—but still better than 
nothing: 
To soothe one’s feeling—from time to 
time a kiss! 
There came a day—they suddenly took 
her from me; 
Her soul’s shadow wandered I know not 
where. 
And when I remember how just at the 
time she died 
She lisped strange sounds, beginning to 
learn to talk, 
Then I know that the ties of flesh and 
blood 
Only bind us to a load of grief and sor- 
row. 
At last, by thinking of the time before 
she was born, 
By thought and reason I drove the pain 
away. 
Since my heart forgot her, many days 
have passed 
And three times winter has changed to 
spring. 


Ri Preis and ill—a man of two score; 
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This morning, for a little, the old grief 
came back, 

Because, in the road, I met her foster- 
nurse. 


The transitotiness of beauty—how it 
pierces the contemplative heart over 
and over again until at times it seems 
to be unbearable. In Harper's we find 
this feeling finely expressed: 


LIFE’S LOVELINESS. 


By CHartes Hanson Towne. 


OMETIMES the abundant beauty of 

~ the world 

an Makes my heart tremble and ache. 
Sometimes, when summer’s banners 

are unfurled, 

Or autumn’s glory on the winds is tossed 

and whirled, 
I think my heart will break. 


For loveliness is often too great to bear. 
Trees laced at twilight, how they lift 
me up 
To the far heights of heaven! And winds 
that stir . 
At evening bid my soul with God confer. 
I drink the beauty of the world as from 
a cup. 


Why should I almost weep when I behold 

The quiet moon, a ship blown down the 
night ? 

Over and over I watch the shadows fold, 

Over and over I see the stars’ clear gold, 

Yet never yet have I lost the new 


delight. 


I weep for gladness, as women weep when 
Love 
Enters the heart, singing its age-old 
song. 
And I weep that the cloud which sails 
that sea above 
Will drift from my dreams and all the 
hopes thereof... . 
And I weep that Life is short, when I 
thought it long. 


In the Yale Review Mr. Ledoux 
takes us up on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, and all who have ever 
been there before will recognize the 
genuineness of the emotion he so finely 
transmits. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
By Louis V. Lepoux. 


MOONLIT mist the valley fills, 
A Tho rides unseen herself the 
moon ; 
Behind me sleep majestic hills, 
Before me fragrant fields of June. 


Such breathless silence fills the place 
I seem to hear the night moths pass; 
Soft wings have touched my hands and 
face, 
And firefly lamps above the grass 


Have lit a moment, clustered white, 

The mountain laurel buds that gleam 
Against the velvet depth of night 

Like blooms of childhood seen in dream. 
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So lone am I, so far from men, 
My kinship with the earth I feel; 

And mystic things beyond my ken 
Does sybil darkness slow reveal. 


I enter through a moonlit door, 
Before me fragrant silence lies; 

And out beyond our human shore, 
Where moaning billows fall and rise, 


I pass toward headlands dim and far 
That girdle with white walls of foam 
A land where things eternal are 
That seems the soul’s remembered home. 


Behind me fades the earth I knew, 
Beyond the world of sense am I; 

From mountains of the soul I view 
The things I worshipped passing by; 


Before me do they come and go 
Through rhythmic changes manifold. 

With refluence and resurgence slow 
By laws established from ot old. 


But swift upon the silence falling 
There comes a strange, familiar cry; 
Persistent, iterant the calling, 
And evermore without reply. 


In it are life’s unquenched desire 
And age-old requiems of pain; 
Upheavals of volcanic fire, 
The loneliness of midnight rain. 


The silence breaks in waves of sound; 
The throbbing heart of life I feel. 
O ye who wingless walk the ground! 
Two worlds there are: But which is 
real? 


The following poem is from the 
Outlook. With the approval of the 
author we omit the last stanza, which, 
we think, weakens a little a fine poem: 


THE BLUE ROAD. 


By May Rirey SMITH. 


N the Blue Road, the Sky Road, 
Where the lark soars and sings, 
God made a Zone of Safety 
For hunted, flying things, 
On the Blue Road, the Sky Road, 
The Avenue of Wings! 


On the Blue Road, the Far Road, 
High in the sweet clean air, 
Above earth’s grime and foulness, 

What wings are these that fare 
On the Blue Road, the Far Road, 
Where only skylarks dare? 


On the Blue Road, the High Road, 
It is our bravest, best, 

Who go with shining faces 
Upon a holy quest. 

On the Blue Road, the High Road, 
They falter not, nor rest. 


On the Blue Road, the New Road, 
The birds affrighted fly 

Before the young Crusaders, 
The conquerors of the sky— 

On the Blue Road, the New Road, 
Their wings go sweeping by! 


On the Blue Road, the Sad Road, 
Above the graves of France, 


Above the wreck of Belgium, 
With white lips they advance, 
On the Blue Road, the Sad Road, 
Above the graves of France. 


On the Blue. Road, the Still Road, 
They flash a swift salute, 

And all the little crosses 
Send back a signal mute, 

On the Blue Road, the Still Road, 
Living and déad salute! 


We like this sonnet sequence from 
Contemporary Verse. It has such a 
friendly feeling: 


WEEK-END SONNETS. 


By JoHN FRENCH WILSON. 


end in June, 
When dandelions riot in the grass: 
And drink the yellow floods of 
afternoon, 
Poured from a sky of blue and quivering 
glass. e 
Go through the arbor where the ramblers 
mass 
In crimson flame against white lattices: 
Open the easy swinging gate, and pass 
Beneath the birch, between the maple 
trees 
With tops a-tremble in the southwest 
breeze: 
Follow along the curving gravel walk 
Up to the terrace top, where, as you 
please, 
Tobacco, high adventure, casual talk, 
And journey’s end await, if you are one 
Who could live much and quietly in the 
sun. 


‘oon out to our house any week- 


The easy swinging gate you entered 
through 

Has worn and rusty hinges; but they 
creak 

A little song of welcoming to you, 

Sung in the only language they can speak. 

They know the gladdest day of all the 
week, 

And count upon it, even as you and I. 

Their Monday morning voice is but a 
squeak ; 

Somehow they can not learn to sing 
“Good-by.” 

You may not think such knowingness can 
lie 

In rusted hinges of an arbor gate; 

But everywhere in earth and air and sky 

Alluring undiscovered wonders wait, 

And high adventure lurks; and splendor 
clings 

In trivial and unsought-after things. 


On Sunday morning you may go to 
church 

In any way you please, or not at all. 

There is a stately one beneath our birch, 

A lowlier one out by the garden wall: 

Methodist, Catholic, Episcopal, 

Are all within an easy morning’s stroll; 

But if these venerable creeds appal, 

A garden spade may benefit your soul; 

Or some eternal verity unroll 

As you spread paint upon the kitchen 
screens, 

Or fix fresh cut nasturtiums in a bowl, 

Or hold communion with the lima beans. 

Or you may put your clean white flannels 
on 


And meet it as you ramble through the 
lawn. 


But do not make a desperate search for 
God 

Lest you offend his quiet dignity. 

The week-end is no time to pant or plod 

The rock-strewn roads of any Calvary. 

It is a time to live in the sun, and see 

Your favorite god by glimpses, every- 
where. 

I find him lurking quite persistently 

In our young daughter’s laugh, and in her 
hair; 

And if the baby smiles, he lingers there: 

But when the baby cries, he understands 

And straightway slips without offense or 
care 

Into my wife’s brown eyes and her white 
hands; 

And many a moonlit night in fall he 
comes 

To dance among the red _ chrysanthe- 
mums. 


Something sardonic from the Pagan. 
The grim irony of it lies in the title: 


CIVILIZATION. 


By Joun RitcHie SCHULTZ. 


WIDE, dusty, village-street, melt- 
A ing away into the vastness of 
Dakota fields ... 
Fields of the buffalo-herds, the 
herds of long ago... 
Out and on to the gorgeous purple after- 
glow of the prairie sunset, .. . 
Sunset the same through countless ages 
back where chiefs rode free and 
splendid long ago. 


And down the street a burly buck, one 
of the Yankton Sioux, they said, 

Leading a little squaw girl by the hand; 

He in his overalls and flopping hat—she 
in a gaudiness of calico, red and 
green, 

Munching ice-cream cones. 


And out and on they walked. 

Down the wide dusty village-street ; 

Out on the prairie of thunderire buffalo- 
herds of long ago, 


_And splendid chieftains in their savage 


prime; 

Out toward the sunset’s purple glow, age 
after age the same, 

Two little spots of black against the flar- 
ing sky— 

Eating ice-cream cones. 


Sara Teasdale has “Three Songs for 
E.” in Contemporary Verse. We re- 
print one of them: 


THE NET 


By Sara TEASDALE. 


Yet never one told all you are— 
It was as tho the net of words 
Were flung to catch a star; 


| MADE you many and many a song, 


It was as tho I curved my hand 
And dipped sea-water eagerly, 

Only to find it lost the blue 
Deep splendor of the sea. 
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* Industrial WorldendReconstruction ° 


WHAT HAPPENED AND WHAT 


MAY HAPPEN TO 


RANSPORTATION is the most 

gigantic problem that faces Eu- 

rope to-day, and the lack of it is 
directly threatening vast numbers of 
people with starvation, according to 
Frank A. Vanderlip, whose gloomy 
conclusions as to economic and indus- 
trial conditions abroad are just now 
agitating the financial world. They 
are based on personal observations and 
interviews with leaders of European 
finance and industry obtained during 
a recent extended trip to England and 
the Continent. This former president 
of the National City Bank has the 
highest authority [presumably Herbert 
Hoover] for predicting that “the food 
situation will be more serious in the 
spring and summer of 1920 than it has 
been this year,” and indeed “that it 
will be so serious that, taking into ac- 
count the breakdown of transportation, 
it will be impossible to prevent another 
horror of starvation even if the ports 
of Europe are amply supplied with 
food.” He does not argue that the 


situation is hopeless, but emphasizes, in 
a volume, “What Happened to Europe” 


(Macmillans), that no substantial start 
has yet been made to remedy it, that no 
systematic plan is being developed and 
that under the best of conditions the 
task is one that will take a great deal 
of time. In the interval the transporta- 
tion situation presents a most serious 
obstacle to the distribution of food and 
necessities and makes doubly difficult 
the restarting of industry. Among 
other interviews he had abroad is the 
following “with a man who has made 
a great success on two continents and 
knows thoroly from personal experi- 
ence the railroad conditions in Amer- 
ica, England and in Europe”: 

“In France the railroad tariff is fixed 
by law. It is now admittedly too low, 
but there has been an indisposition ma- 
terially to increase it, just as there has 
been an indisposition materially to in- 
crease taxes. The result is a sad defi- 
ciency in income and a serious decline 
in the physical condition of the rolling 
stock. The French railroads seem never 
to scrap rolling stock. I have seen a loco- 
motive regularly running on a French 
railroad that bore the date 1857 on its 
nameplate. That locomotive would be in 
a museum in America. Its boiler tubes 
were all of copper. It is to-day in regu- 
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lar operation. The way in which France 
has conserved its old rolling stock makes 
me wonder if Americans have not 
gone mad on rebuilding railroads... . 
If [however] the French railroad mana- 
gers would only introduce some kind of 
efficiency, if they would learn to do some 
things in the way they have seen them 
done under American and English direc- 
tion, their position would be much easier. 
I think after the Americans and English 
have gone home the French will intro- 
duce a better system, but they dislike to 
do that under the eyes of the foreigners. 

“In England an extraordinarily happy 
arrangement was made at the very out- 
break of the war. The British Govern- 
ment took over 95 per cent. of the rail- 
road lines, guaranteeing them the same 
net return as they made in 1913. The 
Government allows the same amount to 
be spent on up-keep and charged to 
operating expenses as was spent in 1913, 
plus 20 per cent., the 20 per cent. being 
allowed to cover the increased cost of 
material and labor. There was so much 
difficulty in getting labor that one million 
pounds of this up-keep fund is unex- 
pended. The passenger rates in England 
were increased 50 per cent., not so much 
to get additional revenue as to prevent 
travel. Freight rates were not materially 
raised. Much traffic that had formerly 
moved by water had to be moved by rail, 
and this made new tariffs necessary and 
increased the business of the railroads. 
...In an unguarded moment the Gov- 
ernment promised the unions that it 
would sympathetically consider an eight- 
hour day. With the armistice the unions 
immediately came forward and demanded 
an eight-hour day at once. Lloyd George, 
Sir Albert Auckland, Stanley Geddes and 
Sir Herbert Walker all made promises 
before election that are now difficult to 
carry out. During the war, hours ranged 
from ten to twelve a day, and sometimes 
there were cases of men working six- 
teen hours a day. An eight-hour day 
would add £25,000,000 annually to the 
operating expenses. The present increase 
of wages over the pre-war total is 
£55,000,000, so that, if an eight-hour day 
is granted on top of the present wages, 
the operating costs for labor alone will 
be £80,000,000 more than prior to the 
war. Standardization, cooperation and 
the operation of all the roads as one 
system will save about £15,000,000 per 
annum, leaving £55,000,000 to be met by 
increased rates. Railway economists agree 
that this cannot be done... 

“The English public is divided upon 
the subject of nationalization. The sub- 








Frank A. Vanderlip Sees Ruin and Star- 
vation Ahead Unless America Helps and 
Railways Are Quickly Reconstructed 


ject, however, is not so complicated as it 
is in America. The difference between 
the railroad situation in the United 
States and in England lies in the fact 
that there is no vindictiveness in Eng- 
land between the Government, the rail- 
ways and labor. There have been no 
such acts in England as the taking away 
of private cars, or the reducing of 
salaries of managers.” 


Mr. Vanderlip tells us that Belgian 
hard-luck stories are often exaggera- 
tions, that Belgian agriculture is better 
than it was before the war and that 
Belgian industries may be the first in 
Europe to revive. Also that “there 
has been enough altruism and amateur 
charity in regard to France.” 


“What France ought to do is to let 
capital and brains flow in and give 
vitality to her whole industrial life. She 
should do away with her restrictions. 
But, in fact, she has become more chau- 
vinistic than ever. Do not be deceived, 
however, by the possibility of recovery 
in France. France has been very sick, 
but there is nothing wrong with her con- 
stitution. Foreigners can do business in 
France, if they will only learn how to go 
about it. Americans particularly do not 
know how tto deal with Frenchmen. 
Americans are too direct and too blunt. 
No Frenchman wants to talk business in 
the first interview, and much of the busi- 
ness of France is done by indirection. 
One must take time to find out where 
the lines lie and in direct contact never 
take a Frenchman too seriously. The 
field of industry in France would be 
difficult for an outsider, but in the field 
of finance there is unlimited opportunity.” 


An important factor contributing to 
the present commercial disorganization 
of Europe is to be found in the situa- 
tion of the currencies of the various 
nations. The chaos in the circulating 
medium is enough, we read, to make 
Europe seem like an economic mad- 
house. Take the program of wholesale 
counterfeiting by the Bolshevists: 


“In Bolshevist political economy there 
is no place for money. They found it 
was impossible to withdraw money from 
circulation in Russia and so they con- 
sciously set to work to make Russian 
money of no value by printing unlimited 
amounts not only of their own rouble 
issue but of the Czar notes and the 
Kerensky roubles. The finest money 
printing establishment in the world, next 
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to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
in Washington, was located at Petrograd. 
The Bolshevist propaganda in other na- 
tions required money, and so they set 
to work counterfeiting the notes of other 
nations with the double object in view 
of furnishing funds for the immediate 
use of Bolshevist propagandists in other 
countries, and for the deeper purpose of 
destroying confidence of other peoples in 
their own circulation by injecting perfectly 
executed counterfeits into the circulation 
of other countries. No one professes ac- 
curately to know how far this diabolical 
scheme has been successful. It is regret- 
table that in this connection the Bol- 
shevists had the example of one of the 
Allies, who counterfeited the mark while 
the war was on and gave the counterfeit 
paper to German Socialists to help their 
propaganda in Germany.” 

Outside of Bolshevist Russia, which 
must, for the present, “be economically 
isolated as a patient too dangerously 
involved with contagion to permit any 
financial intercourse,” the writer advo- 


FIGHTING THE GREATEST EN- 
EMY OF AMERICAN MANHOOD 


by the army and navy of the 

United States during the war 
period, the statistics on venereal dis- 
eases gave the greatest shock to the 
country.- Buried in a conspiracy of 
silence which prevented discussion of 
vital questions, the scourge had spread. 
Now, with the daylight let in and the 
general public awakened to the menace, 
the Public Health Service, headed by 
Surgeon General Rupert Blue, is de- 
termined that the venereal diseases 
shall never become entrenched again 
in public ignorance and silence. Out of 
the first million men examined for the 
army, says Surgeon General Blue, in 
Association Men, three per cent. were 
found to have venereal disease, and 
thousands of incipient cases were 
never discovered at all because of the 
haste with which the examiners worked 
and because the nature of the disease 
is such that often it is not apparent in 
an inspection. On the second million 
the percentage of venereal cases is not 
disclosed, but army officials state that 
it was considerably higher, because 
more older men were examined and the 
chances for contagion were greater. 
Conservative estimates in the nation at 
large now put the syphilitic cases as 
ten per cent. of the male population, 
while gonorrhea is even more preva- 
lent. According to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral: 


O* all the health records compiled 


“During the period of twelve months 
ending September, 1918, there were 170,- 
000 cases of veneral disease in the Amer- 
ican army. Five-sixths of these cases 
were brought in by infected men from 
every state in the union, and one-sixth 
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cates and urges the immediate exten- 
sion of vast credits to Europe. He be- 
lieves there can be no secure peace 
until the way is found to supply these 
credits and optimistically concludes by 
reminding us that, as Europe is still 
enormously rich, “there is inherent in 
the present situation a power of rapid 
recovery, if the tangle can only be 
straightened out, which will set the 
Continent in the direction of recovery.” 
If, on the other hand, industry is not 
promptly restarted the possibilities are 
too black to picture; but “if all these 
nations can be faced in the right direc- 
tion it will be possible to wipe out most 
of the scars of war in an amazingly 
short time.” 

The fact that the means of allevia- 
tion proposed by Mr. Vanderlip are so 
mild indicates to the New York Globe 
that “the catastrophe is neither so im- 
minent nor so appalling as he prophe- 
sies.” For “one does not sound the fire 





In Twelve 


alarm when the conflagration is past all 
control.” As to the imperative need of 
America hurrying to the rescue, the 
Minneapolis Tribune selects for em- 
phasis the statement that “by serving 
Europe as first aid in its distress the 
American people would be likely to 
serve incalculably well their own best 
interests.” The New York Evening 
Sun, on the other hand, is apprehensive 
as to whether we can carry the domestic 
load already upon the back of business, 
plus the still greater load threatened, 
and still finance Europe. The fact is, 
warns the Evening Sun, that this coun- 
try is in some danger of needing help 
itself if the wild extravagance of re- 
cent months is not checked. The con- 
sensus of opinion as voiced by the daily 
press is that the warning issued by the 
New York banker after study of the 
European situation is well worth the 
attention of every American who can 
see further than the sunset of to-day. 


Months the American Army 


Lost 2,500,000 Days Through Incapaci- 


only resulted after the men came under 
military discipline. That meant the loss 
of approximately 2,500,000 days a year 
for the army because of the incapacita- 
tion of the men. It meant the cost of 
hospitals and medical care. It meant 
shame to the men who were confined 
as ‘V. D.’ cases, and whose sins were 
thus publicly placarded. They were not 
only shunned by their fellows, but in 
addition they were instrumental in in- 
creasing the cost of the war. When 
pneumonia and influenza were affecting 
the army, there was great alarm. Yet 
weekly reports of the War Department 
will show that the venereal diseases head 
the list in nearly every instance. The 
percentage of death may be small, but 
there is often a living death for the un- 
fortunates and the people with whom 
they may come in contact.” 


Dr. Blue, under whose direction the 
work of fighting the scourge is pro- 
gressing, faces the situation frankly: 


“It is recognized generally that pre- 
vention of these diseases is a peace prob- 
lem as well as one of war. Drastic mea- 
sures must be taken during the period 
of demobilization and reconstruction to 
prevent the spreading in civilian life of 
those conditions which made venereal dis- 
eases the greatest cause of disability in 
the army. Under the army and navy 
program of law-enforcement, medical 
measures, education and a provision for 
wholesome recreation, results were ob- 
tained. This fight must be vigorously 
continued for our national vitality and 
our homes. It is the social responsibility 
of every community to carry on the work 
for the safety of posterity. The machin- 
ery created as a war measure is now be- 
ing turned to civilian use by the Public 
Health Service. The money spent upon 
it as a war item will bring a profit in 
the future, and no armistice will be sat- 


tation of Soldiers by Venereal Diseases 


isfactory in the battle against venereal 
disease.” 


Last year the Chamberlain-Kahn bill, 
passed by Congress, put $4,100,000 in 
the hands of government agencies to 
wage this fight. The appropriation ex- 
pires with 1920, but Congress has been 
aroused to the necessity of continuing 
the allowances to carry on and broaden 
the scope of the work. We read: 


“Forty-three states are now receiving 
funds from the government, and legisla- 
tion is pending in nearly all others pro- 
viding that reports shall be made of vene- 
real cases in order that aid may be ex- 
tended. Druggists are joining in the 
movement by refusing to sell nostrums 
and referring all inquirers to reliable 
physicians and clinics. Venereal disease, 
as any other contagious disease, must be 
quarantined, if those carrying the infec- 
tion are not willing to cooperate with the 
health authorities to prevent exposing 
others to the dangers. But what the clin- 
ics are first designed to provide are proper 
medical attention and sane advice. Cures 
can be effected if work is started early 
and kept up long enough. Under the law- 
enforcement work those who will not 
take advantage of this opportunity, and 
as carriers of disease continue to be a 
danger to the public health, are prose- 
cuted and detained until cured. Nearly 
all prostitutes are afflicted with disease, 
and segregation of them in a red-light 
district is merely a means of creating an 
official market for the sale of infection 
to customers from everywhere. Segre- 
gate disease and not prostitutes is the 
modern order. Putting the lid down on 
the districts is the first step to stamping 
out the peril to the nation’s health, but 
the work must not stop there, nor must 
the women who are driven out of their 
resorts be permitted to go _ broadcast 
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GERMAN SPY SYSTEM IN TRADE 


national associations will be utilized to 
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discovered the same surprising condition, 


of girls are reclaimed and given useful oc- continue this stimulating influence after which has led to the downfall of thou- 
the cupations, some sent to institutions, but the peace treaty is signed. sands. The responsibility is upon parents 
‘m- all must be cured in body before their “As a preventive measure, education, and teachers, and sometimes even upon 
ing moral welfare can be considered. Where the Public Health Service believes, is the well-meaning but ignorant instructors. 
the the civil _authorities have been lax in greatest force in dealing with venereal But the men of the army and navy going 

safeguarding the men of the military ser- disease. Ignorance is responsible for an back to civil life have learned much. 
to vice, pressure from Washington has often appalling number of victims. The men They are less willing to take the chance 
est forced a clean-up. The abolishment of associated with the soldiers and sailors of infection. If the educational crusade 
1g the segregated districts makes inspection found a general lack of knowledge upon is kept up, more will know of the dangers 
ive of dance halls, massage parlors and simi- the whole sex subject, and constantly of irregular sex relations. Sex instruc- 
tic lar establishments all the more essential. there was the excuse, ‘I don’t know.’ The tion in the schools and at home will go 
SS, Civic organizations, and the powers of women who have worked among the girls far ‘toward checking the evil.” 
ed, 

is, 

‘| HOW GERMANY WORKS HER Secret Service Methods System- 
re. atica 7 mpioye to efeat 
1 | CRAFTY SPY SYSTEM IN TRADE American and Other Competition 
- NVESTIGATIONS into the unscru- dictating the wording of it and declaring that German agents had already visited 
: e pulous methods employed by Ger- that he would afterward fill in the name their customers, had described the new 
he many in extending her commerce himself of the person to whom it should machines or models and had denounced 
he | over the world and of the extent ¢ addressed. He would give no receipt their alleged weak points and their un- 
on: to which the system proved prefit- for rome and where the eighty phen- desirability for various reasons. The 
Ly itie edieta tiaras menial alae nigs ultimately found its way must remain German agents actually knew more about 
‘ . a matter for conjecture. The telegram the new American offerings in machines 
ser a ea sale ee? only a of course did no good. A week later than the American agents.” 
part 0 e€ intormation discovered Nas ~ notice was received that the trunk was 
Ly been made known officially. Imme- at the customs department of a central ae France, - “0 A sete . he war, ri 
Be diately preceding the war numerous German city. An appointment was made WEAN agent = to — 
" American corporations, along with for its inspection and, instead. of customs bids on the printing and binding of 
es those of France, England and other officials, two special agents wer resent illustrated machine catalogs. Unsolicit- 
- countries, were in frequent contact with - the appointed time. The inspecti®\was ed, a German appeared, . 
> the so-called German “spy system in Uthoro. Every document and every scyap of all the details regarding the pro- 
: : ID cit aes." of paper was minutely examined. En ected work, and presented prices on 
| business.” As an illuminating illustra- . . J , ete P : 
11, : tg less questions were asked regarding the\ behalf of a large printing and publish- 

mi tion, James T. M. Moore, in his book American business documents and the \; f th German 
. on “American Business in World Mar-* method of doing business which they im- a. Tew ber pared : f ny: 
to kets” (Doran), tells of a representative plied, the countries in which business was s samples of work, while fe eid 
of an American corporation with wide- done and the names of the firms con- artistically to the French offerings, 
- spread foreign trade who had occasion cerned, the pretext for the questions be- WT excellent from many points of 
1g to travel much in Europe and had ing the doubt that the printed part of the View and his figures on the job were 
en established headquarters in Germany. business documents might be dutiable as less than half those submitted by two 

He had been warned to keep a close being printed, and the manuscript and of the French bidders, and much 
; ; typewritten part of them might consti- cheaper than the cheapest French bid 
18 watch on his papers and effects and, tute contracts and therefore be subj : ; 

- ; : ; subject tO for an inferior grade of work. In the 
“ as far as possible, to travel only with duties under other heads. The contents matter of binding the German was far 
ve such luggage as could be taken into Pas- of the trunk were weighed and separately head. Furth + Seca 
ad senger compartments on the trains. classified and finally fees were levied un- * > * , 

* However: der three separate heads for the molesta- | “He was full of information regard- 

tion caused by having put the German ing the French firms who could handle 
as “This was not always feasible and one authorities to the necessity of making work of this kind and cited many 
le morning when leaving Milan for Ger- this special inspection. A total of about details derogatory to them. Apparently 
ie many with a trunk he was struck by the three dollars was involved. secure up to this point that he could 
de eager insistence of a German-speaking “Soon after this incident the American carry off the order, the German sponta- 
* employee of the foreign-owned hotel in became conscious that his desk in an of- neously raised the question regarding the 
ns attending to the checking of the trunk. fice in that same city was being tampered obligation imposed by the French law of 
ig The American watched his actions and with and, after a watch had been set, a having the name of the printer and the 
“i felt reassured until he reached Basel in German in the service of the same Amer- country of origin appear on the printed 
x Germany, where the train which had jcan corporation, and already suspected matter. He took it for granted that no 
“ come through Switzerland was to be di- as being a Government agent, was caught company doing business with French 
“a vided in two sections and routed north red-handed in the act of prying open the manufacturers would wish to have a 
xt toward Berlin, a section on each side of desk and making a record of its contents. German inscription of origin appear on 
4 the Rhine. The customs inspection is When confidences were exchanged with their French catalogs and he was ready 

. made for Germany at German Basel, but other representatives of American cor- with several solutions of the problem 
: the trunk in this instance was not taken porations, it was learned that the experi- involved; also seemingly taking it for 
* off the train and altho it was plainly vis- ence was a common one, and the com- granted that an American firm would be 
4 ible in the open baggage car, the chief paring of notes seemed to show an ex- willing to violate or circumvent the rigid 
it inspector refused to listen to remon- planation for the surprising ability of prescriptions of the French law. Three 
n strances, on the alleged ground that the German firms to learn the names of the plans to beat the French law were pro- 
~ trunk was routed via the eastern bank foreign customers of American corpora- posed. First, the German company would 
¥ of the river while the Ar .can’s ticket tions and the seeming coincidence of their undertake to deliver the catalogs in 
was for the Strassburg w: . This, how- soliciting those firms almost simultane- France without any indication being 
os ever, was not in accordance with the ously with the American agents, every printed on them regarding their foreign 
g facts. To add insult to injury, as it time that the latter had something new to origin. How they were to pass the 

later proved, the inspector passed the offer. Incidents can be vouched for French customs officials at the border was 
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complainant on to a young man who said 
the way to settle the matter was to send 
a telegram. He collected eighty pfen- 
nigs (about twenty cents) for a telegram, 


where agents for American corporations 
in Italy and other countries on receiving 
from America new machines or radically 
new models found to their amazement 


not explained; all questions as to whether 
they would be smuggled in or passed by 
the bribing of French officials being met 
with the answer ‘That’s our business.’ 
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Second, the German company would ship 
the catalog material, both letterpress and 
binding, in small irregular quantities 
through several border points, marked as 
samples. Third, the German company 
would print its name and address on a 
perforated sheet and, after the books had 
entered France, this sheet could be torn 
out by the American company’s agent 
who delivered the catalogs personally to 
French customers. The catalogs retained 
in the offices of the American company 
in France would still have the German 
inscription on them in fulfilment of the 
French law and if any unmarked catalogs 
were discovered by French agents, it 
would be easy to explain that it must 
have been the French customers who had 


destroyed the German markings. When 
upbraided on the matter, the German, 
who had shown alarm when requested to 
put his proposals in writing, promptly de- 
clared that in reality he was not the agent 
of the German firm but only a friend of 
the agent, that the suggestions he had 
made were presented merely on his own 
initiative and that the German company 
could not be held responsible for them, 
and he beat a hasty retreat.” 


During the war, it is stated, the 
Germans systematically granted fur- 
loughs from the army to their mobil- 
ized men who had been commercial 
travelers in foreign countries. They 
were authorized to visit former cus- 
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tomers and were urged to work with 
zeal and adroitness to produce practi- 
cal results. Special rewards were re- 
served for those able to practice es- 
pionage for the benefit of Germany. 
Young, industrious, insinuating, tena- 
cious, the promises these agents made 
in the name of the great commercial 
firms of Germany were almost invari- 
ably kept. While, we read, they failed 
to make themselves popular they im- 
posed themselves on the business men 
because they could quickly obtain from 
Germany, in mysterious roundabout 
ways, what merchants had patiently 
but vainly sought elsewhere. 


RESTORING TO EXPATRIATED SOL- Government Makes Special Pro- 


DIERS THEIR FORFEITED CITIZENSHIP 


sible the technical loss of citizen- 

ship that has been occasioned by 
the impetuous valor of many thousand 
American “boys” have been taken re- 
cently by the Bureau of Naturalization 
of the Department of Labor. As soon 
as England entered the world-war 
hosts of Americans were eager to fight 
the Huns by the side of those nations 
who championed democracy for the 
world. They flocked over the border 
to volunteer in the Canadian regiments 
or sailed overseas to enlist directly in 
the armies of the French or the Eng- 
lish. Then came an order from Wash- 
ington to the effect that no United 
States troops should go to France. In 
order to be allowed to fight as their 
convictions dictated they, technically at 
least, had to forfeit their citizenship in 
this country. As a result of this order, 
says a Department of Labor bulletin, 
some nine thousand American citizens 
became Canadians overnight. They 
won the battle, but, in a sense, became 
men without a country. With the sign- 
ing of the armistice the thought of 
home asserted itself. Protests from 


S ‘site to remedy as quickly as pos- 


the boys themselves and from their 
relatives and friends against this un- 
just loss of citizenship began pouring 
back to the home country. On May 9, 
1918, Congress attempted to remedy the 
peculiar situation by amending Sub- 
division 12 of Section 4 of the Act of 
June 29, 1916, as follows: 


“That any person who, while a citi- 
zen of the United States and during the 
existing war in Europe, entered the mili- 
tary or naval service of any country at 
war with a country with which the United 
States is at war, who shall be deemed 
to have lost his citizenship by reason of 
any oath or obligation taken by him for 
the purpose of entering such service, may 
resume his citizenship by taking the oath 
of allegiance to the United States pre- 
scribed by the naturalization law and 
regulations, and such oath may be taken 
before any court of the United States 
or of any State authorized by law to 
naturalize aliens or before any consul 
of the United States, and certificated 
copies thereof may be sent by such court 
or consul to the Department of State 
and the Bureau of Naturalization.” 


While this amendment to the natu- 
ralization law provides an easy and 





RECLAIMING MILLIONS IN 
SCRAP ON U. S. RAILROADS 


F one railroad can save a million 
dollars a year on scrap utilization, 
how much can 2,905 railroads save? 

This is the problem the United States 
Railroad Administration is trying to 
solve. Only, of course, the railroad 
making this remarkable scrap saving is 
one of the hundred and eighty-five 
roads that are in the major class as 
distinguished from the other 2,720 
lines operating in this country. To se- 
cure a more definite comparison of the 
savings of this road and those possible 
to all systems, it is pointed out by 


an expert, writing in the Jllustrated 
W orld, that this road owns about four 
per cent. of the 397,014 miles of track 
in America. On this basis, it is esti- 
mated that the entire railroad mileage 
of the country will soon be in position 
to save in the neighborhood of $25,- 
000,000 a year in scrap salvage and 
utilization. Half this saving, however, 
would no doubt delight the Railroad 
Administration. According to the JI- 
lustrated World: 

“The railroads of this country have 
been selling about $70,000,000 worth of 


vision for American “Boys’’ Who 
te 5 Under Foreign Flags 


simple way for the soldier thus expa- 
triated to be repatriated, the Bureau 
of Naturalization realized that over- 
seas there was a prevailing ignorance 
of its provisions among those who 
needed to take advantage of them. 
Taking steps to smooth the path back 
to citizenship for this army of expa- 
triates, proper forms were prepared to 
enable American consuls in foreign 
countries to arrange the process so as 
to cause as little inconvenience and 
delay as possible. Thirty-five thousand 
of these forms were printed and sent to 
the State Department for consular dis- 
tribution. At the same time the widest 
publicity has been invited to the matter 
so that no soldier may neglect the op- 
portunity through lack of direction. 
The Bureau of Naturalization is re- 
solved that such members of foreign 
legions shall have their citizenship re- 
stored at as early a date as possible, 
since just such citizens are needed in 
the reconstruction period. The inten- 
tion is that, when the transport brings 
them to their homeland, their first step 
on American soil may be as citizens of 
the United States. 


Stockholders Can Sit Up 
and Take Heart at This 
Program of Economy 


‘junk’ a year, over fifty per cent. of which 
could be reclaimed by the roads them- 
selves, with a net profit of not less than 
$10,000,000, besides saving the cost of the 
new materials. In view of the fact that 
not half the railroads were making any 
kind of a scrap reclaiming and utilization 
showing at all, the Administration de- 
cided to put into operation on all roads 
the standard methods of the most ad- 
vanced railroad reclamation plants. -To 
facilitate this the Administration issued 
an order, through its Regional Purchasing 
Committees, instructing each road to ap- 
point a ‘Reclaim Committee’ to be re- 
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* DEMOCRACY AS APPLIED TO INDUSTRY 


sponsible for the saving, reclaiming and 
utilization of all usable scrap materials. 
. . . Certain striking comparisons are dis- 
closed in monthly figures, from which a 
yearly estimate of saving can be made. 
One road, for example, showed a half 
million dollar saving for 1918, and for 
the month of January its report figured 
to the tune of $1,800,000 a year. Still an- 
other road showed a yearly net saving of 
$1,200,000. Another line shows a four- 
teen-thousand-dollar-a-month saving in its 
chemical and paint-making department 
alone—the materials for which are mostly 
reclaimed or utilized scrap. One of the 
points that the Administration emphasizes 
is the necessity for all roads to install 
oxy-acetylene cutting and welding torches. 
Literally scores of roads that had dune 
practically nothing toward scrap-saving 
except to collect it and sell it as junk 
have been compelled to adopt them. One 
western road, whose scrap record before 
supervision by the Administration read 
that materials not sold as scrap but put 
back into service through minor repairs 
during the year, $4,691.52, showed a net 
saving, for January, 1919, by the use of 
the acetylene torch alone of almost twice 


WHAT “INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY” 
HAS DONE FOR A GREAT FACTORY 


OT long ago nearly a thousand 
employees of the largest tobacco 
pipe factory in this country de- 

cided that they could do more and bet- 
ter work in forty-eight hours than in 
fifty-three hours a week. The new 
scale was adopted, every employee 
pledging himself to a full honest forty- 
eight hour service, promising to avoid 
tardiness and to work for both quantity 
and quality production. Before the 
trial period was over, the production of 
the plant was increased by about eight 
per cent., which meant better income 
and saving for all concerned. It was 
one of the results of an interesting 
experiment in Industrial Democracy 
which was put into operation two years 
ago by William Demuth and Company 
at their plant on Long Island. The 
model of this novel profit-sharing plan 
of cooperation, which is attracting the 
attention of business men throughout 
the country, is the Federal Constitu- 
tion, with a Cabinet composed of the 
executives of the company, a Senate 
composed of the foreman and heads of 
departments, and a House of Represen- 
tatives elected by the whole body of 
workers. Meetings are held once a 
week and such questions as wages, 
hours of work, holidays, labor turn- 
over, quality and quantity production, 
sanitation and similar subjects are 
thoroly discussed by the Senate and 
House, who, we read, meet separately 
on the company’s time. The Cabinet 
has the power of veto, but, it is inter- 
esting to note, in the two years of in- 
dustrial democracy at the plant there 


its former yearly saving. Another road 
which had a very fortunate connection 
for the disposal of its old scrap air and 
steam hose, according to its General 
Storekeeper, showed a net saving in the 
remounting of rubber hose for January 
of more than fourteen hundred dollars. 
This because it had been advised to in- 
stall a hose remounting outfit such as was 
used by the Santa Fé and the North- 
western. Based on the monthly showing 
available, about $10,000,000 worth more 
of scrap will be reclaimed this year than 
was last year, over half of this coming 
from roads that did practically nothing 
along this line before the Administration 
prodded them.” 


Monthly from now on, it is stated, 
additional roads will come into the fold 
in this, as well as in other reclamation 
work. The straightening of spikes, re- 
tapping of nuts and rethreading of bolts 
and old scrapped pipe is already shown 
to have aggregated a saving of $150,000 
to $200,000 a month. But: 


“The saving possible by introducing 
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the best scrap-reclaiming methods of the 
most advanced roads in this work to one 
another and to all others runs high into 
the millions a month. This because no 
road has yet adoptel all the best methods. 
For instance, the road which shows re- 
clamation savings for January at the rate 
of $1,800,000 a year and which specializes 
in wood reclamation has done nothing in 
the way of making its own paints and 
chemicals, nor has it a rolling-mill. The 
road that has specialized in paint-making 
and also in reclaiming scrap wood is 
possessed only of a small set of rerolls, 
while another road that has gone farthest 
in reclaiming scrap office materials and 
equipment has a very inadequate general 
reclamation plant.” 


Despite the fact that the administra- 
tion has the power to compel all roads 
to adopt progressive and efficient scrap- 
reclaiming methods, much opposition 
has been encountered because “it has 
not been easy to teach old dogs new 
tricks, and many a railroad operative 
head is ‘from Missouri’ with regard to 
the virtues of scrap reclaiming.” 


Novel Plan, Based on the 


Federal Constitution, is Work- 


has been no occasion to exercize the 
veto privilege. It is significant, accord- 
ing to an employee who has been with 
the company twenty years, that under 
this democratic system “one never 
hears a foreman urging the men to get 
on the job. There is no need for it. 
We all know that by doing our best all 
the time we are increasing our own 
dividends. Whenever a man ‘knocks 
off’ early, comes in late or takes a spe- 
cial holiday, it is not the boss who 
wants to know the reason why, but the 
other men. and women workers whose 
dividends he is lowering.” As to these 
dividends and other features of the 
plan, we are told that the biweekly 
employees’ dividend has never been less 
than 614% and it has been as high as 
174%%. Further: 


“There is approximately one represen- 
tative to every thirty workers and each 
department is represented. The only 
qualifications placed upon the men or 
women elected are that they shall have 
been in our employ for at least one year, 
and that they be ‘on the level.’ The 
representatives in the lower House act 
as counselors within their departments. 
They receive and transmit to the House 
all suggestions and complaints and they 
are also responsible for keeping their 
fellow workers informed as to what takes 
place at the weekly sessions of the 
House. ... At the outset, some of the 
workers received the idea rather coldly; 
others viewed it with more or less sus- 
picion. The interest of all was aroused, 
however, when presently it was explained 
to them that if, by reason of any co- 
operation induced by this plan, there was 
a saving in the cost of production, such 


ing with Extraordinary Success 


saving, whether in overhead or because 
of larger production, would be divided 
equally between the company and the 
workers. And when at the end of two 
weeks we were able to declare a 6% per 
cent. dividend and thus give them con- 
crete evidence of our sincerity, they 
warmed up to the idea and were en- 
thusiastic in their endeavors to make the 
experiment a success. 

“We believe that profit-sharing is one 
method and ours, based upon actual 
performance of the worker, is another. 
The profit-sharing plan has many worthy 
features, but we do not believe that many 
workmen understand the inevitable varia- 
tion of the percentage of profit. Further- 
more, we do not believe that he should 
be made to suffer for any losses con- 
nected with sales, finances or raw mer- 
chandize investments, all of which are 
beyond his control. Our plan is based 
upon a saving accomplished by the 
worker in both production as well as 
overhead. Furthermore, under our plan 
whereby we give our employee his divi- 
dend every two weeks, incidentally in a 
separate envelope marked ‘employee’s 
dividend,’ he does not have to wait for 
what seems to him the indefinite future 
to learn whether or not the employer is 
living up to his promises. He can watch 
his dividend grow larger or smaller and 
soon he will begin to learn that when 
every machine is running all the time, he 
makes more money than when his fellow 
workers take holidays and machines are 
left idle. Thus he comes to know that 
cooperation means a larger pay envelope; 
and the dividend system, whereby the 
workers receive biweekly additions to 
their regular pay is a powerful factor 
in gaining their confidence.” 


Another feature of this community 
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of interest plan, aside from its purely 
industrial aspect, concerns the way in 
which the foreign-born, non-English- 
speaking workers are being American- 
ized. At a recent meeting the House 
of Representatives brought up the point 
that “the inability of many men and 
women to understand English was a 
handicap to the business in that they 
sometimes misunderstood what was told 


them. So in connection with the Board 
of Education of New York City, they 
established English-speaking classes. 
There, again, we applied our 50-50 
principle, as time spent in these classes 
is one-half company time and one-half 
employees’ time. Besides the English 
language, we are teaching the first prin- 
ciples of Americanism. We point with 
pride to a record of ninety-five applica- 





DANGERS OF HASTY DEMOBILIZATION, 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND PROFITEERING 


OW does the cost of living to- 

day compare with the cost of 

living in the reconstruction pe- 
riod immediately following the Civil 
War? Have wages and prices, as dic- 
tated by “piratical profiteers,” increased 
at all equally? What is responsible for 
the present high cost of living? These 
important questions are answered by 
John Mitchell, labor leader and head 
of the Federal Farms and Market 
Council, in the Country Gentleman, and 
by Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
in Reconstruction. The sudden abnor- 
mal demand for essential products, oc- 
casioned by the coming of the war, like 
a bolt from the blue, has of course 
been responsible for the present high 
cost of necessities. Roughly speaking, 
according to record, retail food prices 
in this country increased about seventy 
per cent. between 1914 and 1918. A 
dollar—based upon its purchasing pow- 
er four years ago—has a purchasing 
value of seventy-nine cents at the pres- 
ent time. On the other hand, wages 
haven’t increased more than fifty per 
cent. on the average. As to the present 
labor-and-high-cost of-living situation, 
compared with that of the Civil War, 
we read in the Country Gentleman: 


“Between 1860 and 1863 flour increased 
100 per cent.—between 1913 and 1918 
flour increased 90 per cent.: pork between 
1860 and 1863 increased 162 per cent.— 
in this war 140 per cent.; beef increased 
in the Civil War 127 per cent.—in this 
war 131 per cent.; in the Civil War but- 
ter increased 175 per cent.—in this war it 
increased 31.6 per cent.; cheese during the 
Civil War increased 181 per cent.—during 
this war 155 per cent.; sugar increased 
145 per cent. during the Civil War—in 
this war 62.8 per cent.; during the Civil 
War the price of eggs increased 104 per 
cent.—in this war 60.6 per cent. Taking 
it at the end of the Civil War, on De- 


cember 2, 1865, flour was selling from 
fifty to fifty-two cents per pound. On 
December 2, 1918, flour was selling at 
seven and eight cents per pound. Pota- 
toes sold at the same price—three and 
four cents a pound—at both periods. 
Canned products—tomatoes, for instance 
—sold for from twenty-five to thirty cents 
on December 2, 1865, and on December 
2, 1918, they brought seventeen and 
eighteen cents for the same size can. 

“The foregoing figures are typical of 
many other food products. Remember, 
during the Civil War the Government 
made no effort to regulate prices. There 
was no Food Administration. Prices 
were permitted to rise or fall according 
to supply and demand or the wishes of 
those who happened to be able to con- 
trol the production and sale of food. In 
this connection it is important to know 
what comparative incomes were. The 
purchasing power of a dollar at the close 
of the Civil War had fallen to fifty cents; 
at the close of the World War it was 
seventy-nine cents. In December, 1863— 
according to the only figures I have—the 
blacksmith got $1.50 to $1.75 for a ten- 
hour day—in July, 1918, the blacksmith 
got $6 for an eight-hour day; carpenters, 
in 1863, received from $1.75 to $1.88 for 
a ten-hour day—in July, 1918, a carpenter 
received $5 for an eight-hour day; street- 
car conductors, in December, 1863, were 
paid from $1.25 to $1.50 for a fourteen; 
hour day—in July, 1918, the same men 
were paid $2.40 to $3.40 for a ten-hour 
day; molders in 1863 received $1 to $1.25 
for a ten-hour day—in July, 1918, they re- 
ceived $5.50 for an eight-hour day; paint- 
ers received, in 1863, from $1.50 to $1.75 
for a ten-hour day—in July, 1918, they 
received $4.40 for an eight-hour day.” 

The unemployment problem at this 
hour is wholly due to what Mitchell 
regards as the “unscientific demobiliza- 
tion of the Army and Navy” and even 
more directly “to the unscientific de- 
mobilization of the war industries.” 
Says this industrial spokesman: 





tions for citizenship papers which our 
Employment Manager filled out a few 
weeks ago.” Other benefits include in- 
surance, a lunch room where midday 
meals are served at twenty cents, much 
improved working conditions and the 
realization of the workers that the firm 
has troubles and worries of its own 
and that the highway to mutual profit 
lies through close cooperation. 


John Mitchell and Senator 
Capper Review Acute Prob- 
lems that Challenge Congress 


“As soon as war is over the military 
authorities should step down and out and 
leave the readjustment of affairs to the 
business men of the country. The train- 
ing of the two is totally different. The 
one is rigid, scientific, exact, institutional ; 
the other is elastic, makes for adaptability. 
Military men resent the intrusion of busi- 
ness men into their domain. But they, 
themselves, encroach on the _ business 
man’s province when they undertake to 
run things a minute after the war is 
over. ... The Army and Navy should be 
demobilized on an industrial basis. For 
instance, the first men to be mustered out 
should be the men who were recruited 
from the farms, in order that they might 
return at once and engage in the produc- 
tion of human and animal foods. The 
ordnance and munition plants should 
have been demobilized in the same way. 
After that, men should have been dis- 
charged who could secure employment in 
the food-producing industries. Last year 
Uncle Sam shipped to Europe for the 
armies about 11,000,000 tons of food. This 
year we shall be required to ship overseas 
20,000,000 tons of food. In other words, 
we must produce and save and transport 
9,000,000 tons of food this year above that 
shipped last year.” 


Meanwhile, Senator Capper finds 
that “we have created 16,696 million- 
aires in the past ten years, most of 
them during the war,” and we are now 
“reaping the harvest of four years of 
profiteering—reaping it in misery and 
suffering.” It is his conclusion that 
“the war that has bred thousands of 
millionaires and many other thousands 
of substantial fortunes” has brought 
advances in price to the consumer “out 
of all proportion to the advance in the 
cost of production.” Congress is de- 
clared by this United States Senator 
to have “such an opportunity to remedy 
a great and crying evil as never before 
has come to any legislative body.” 


WORK OF THE FOREIGN PRESS SERVICE AS To Place and Keep 


America in Its True 


A SUCCESSOR TO THE CREEL COMMITTEE Light Before the World 


rest of the world” is the am- 
bitious object of an organiza- 
tion which has inherited and is con- 
tinuing the work of the Foreign Press 


°S ELLING the United States to the 


Bureau of the government and which 
promises to be an important factor in 
the national reconstruction program. 
The phrase has a commercial sound, 
but the Foreign Press Service is stated 


in its literature to be a non-commercial 
membership corporation organized “to 
collect and send abroad articles by 
careful, competent writers, giving a 
truthful interpretation of American 
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opinion and activities” and “to gather 
similar material from foreign coun- 
tries and place it in publications here.” 
In these critical days when the liberal- 
minded people of all countries are try- 
ing desperately to steer a safe course 
between Bolshevism on the one hand 
and reaction on the other, the need of 
a better international understanding 
through a reciprocal news service is 
obvious. With the signing of the armis- 
tice the work of the Foreign Press 
Bureau of the government came to an 
end. Every week since then, we read, 
under the auspices of the Foreign 
Press Service: 


“There has been prepared by the staff 
or collected from volunteer writers, from 
newspapers from all parts of the country 
representing different political and eco- 
nomic views, and from the leading maga- 
zines, material running now to 25,000 
words per week, giving the news and 
the trend of opinion here on such sub- 
jects as: the League of Nations, recon- 
struction, agriculture, trade, commerce, 
shipping, labor, industry, immigration, 
politics, finance, women’s activities, social 
welfare, and education. All of this ma- 
terial is selected, written or passed upon 
by those who during the war acquired 
a knowledge of foreign newspaper re- 


quirements as to subject matter and 
technic. The Service does not deal in 
news, for that is covered by cable by 
commercial agencies, and such news would 
be dead upon arrival by mail. The For- 
eign Press Service deals, rather, in the 
forces back of events, in matter that 
helps to an understanding of the news, 
and in activities which are of such lasting 
significance that a well-written brief de- 
scription of them is interesting two weeks 
or two months after their occurrence. 
There is thus open a wide field un- 
touched by commercial agencies. Foreign 
editors are neither willing nor able to 
pay the very high charges which would 
be necessary were they to receive this 
material by cable. That they are more 
than willing to use it when received free 
and by mail is not open to doubt. An 
experience of months and reports from 
the four corners of the world, backed up 
by the actual evidence as contained in 
thousands of newspapers and periodicals, 
put the Service here on sure ground. At 
present the service is operating between 
this country and England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, Finland, Russia, Si- 
beria, Poland, Greece, China, Manchuria, 
Cochin-China, Japan, The Philippines, 
New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, 
Canada, Mexico, Panama Canal Zone, 
Porto Rico, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, Salvador, Argentina and Brazil.” 





MORE HORSES IN AMERICA 
THAN BEFORE THE WAR 


less necessary to farming in this 

country, in consequence of the 
autotruck, tractor and automobile, and 
yet there are nearly as many horses and 
mules in the United States now as there 
were a year ago, according to the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Further- 
more, there are nearly a third of a mil- 
lion more horses and mules in the coun- 
try than at the beginning of the war. 
It was expected that the war would 
stampede the horse market and send 


pomp are becoming less and 


MEATS AND FISH MAY KEEP 
YEARS BY THIS NEW PROCESS 


EAT and fish of the future, when 
the housewife serves them, may 
be anywhere from a year to 

many years old, if a drying process 
perfected at Columbia University makes 
it worth while to store up the products 
of fat years against lean days. The 
process, it is believed, will increase the 
world’s meat-shipping capacity more 
than twelve times by doing away with 
the need for refrigeration and special 
containers. 

In a series of tests meats that had 
been dried and kept a year were re- 


prices high enough to draw from the 
farms an alarming number of much- 
needed work-animals; but we read, 
nothing of the sort occurred. From 
1910 to 1915 the number of horses on 
the farms of America actually increased 
about one per cent. each year, and since 
1915 the increase has been slightly more 
than 300,000 head. The present total, 
according to the government figures, is 
21,534,000 horses. During the war ap- 
proximately one million animals were 


exported. It is further stated that the 


war made an extra demand og farmers 





stored to their first ¢onditiéf and 
served in the homes of professors 
attached to the laboratory. A few 
months ago three hundred pounds of 
meat sent to an army training-camp 
was served to the soldiers, who ate 
the restored meat and failed to discover 
any difference between it and fresh 
meat. With half the world facing a 
protracted period of food shortage, the 
possibilities of the process demon- 
strated at Columbia are held to be of 
the greatest importance. 

Research work was begun more than 


Before the war, we are reminded, the 
press of foreign countries printed little 
about the United States that revealed 
real American ideals and the true 
American spirit. Our reputation as a 
nation of money-worshipers, bounders 
or ‘“Yankee - pigs,” in the expressive 
South American phrase, grew with the 
character of the current American 
news. Divorces, lynchings and corrupt 
political practices were the common 
subjects for press comment abroad, to 
the exclusion of nearly everything else. 
Similarly, the popular American con- 
ception of foreign peoples often has 
had for its basis no nearer an approach 
to the truth. The service in question is 
designed to remedy these conditions 
permanently. The work is in charge of 
Ernest Poole and Paul Kennaday, re- 
spectively ex-director and associate 
director of the mail service of the 
Government Bureau; Edwin Bjérk- 
man, formerly director of the Scan- 
dinavian Press Division; Vira B. 
Whitehouse, who acted as a special 
representative of the government in 
Switzerland, and Arthur Livingston, as 
translator. Leading editors of the 
country are on the executive committee. 


Even More of Them on the 
Farms Despite Trucks and 
Tractors and Military Needs 


for almost 900,000 horses, to which are 
to be added the requirements of the 
United States government. By Janu- 
ary 11, 1919, the War Department had 
shipped overseas nearly 39,000 horses 
and in November, 1918, the Department 
had in the country nearly 165,000 horses 
and mules. It is estimated that about 
1,200,000 animals were taken from the 
farms for war and other purposes dur- 
ing the four years of conflict, exclusive 
of private purchases and the needs of 
the Government outside the War De- 
partment, : 


Need of Refrigeration is Removed 
and Danger of Famine Reduced 
by Important Industrial Discovery 


a year ago and has gradually been so 
perfected by Dr. Ralph H. McKee, 
head of the department of chemical 
engineering, that after the removal of 
bone, waste fat and connective tissues, 
the meat is cut into cubes—or, in the 
case of beef, into steaks—placed in a 
vacuum and subjected to a period of 
drying at a relatively low temperature. 
No other treatment, we read, is neces- 
sary. Fish dries in four to eight hours 
and meat in ten. 

Meat so dried, Dr. McKee reports, 
exhibits no visible or chemical change, 
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A Permanent 


Durable Cleaner 


Cleaning, like heating, should be one of the 
permanently installed features of every 
home. House cleaning is done quickly, 
easily, and thoroughly with the Arco Wand. Dust 
and lint from mattresses, upholstery, curtains, rugs, 
etc., is instantly removed and piped away. No work 
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VACUUM CLEANER of noccc. 


The ARCO WAND is useful all over the house, and 


its efficiency is so great that a few moments’ easy 
lV stroking with the handy tools leaves not a trace of dust, dirt, 
because the ARCO 


tion for Residences, Apartments, Hotels, 
Theatres, Churches and any Public or Private Buildings. Also 

made mounted on truck for factories, and large business build- 
ings. May be — on easy payments, if desired, from 


Pi: Send at once for catalog, The ARCO WAND, which 
| es full descriptions, and illustrates many of its 
money-saving uses. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


816-822 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 
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Can You Spare an 
Houra Day? 


There is now in store for the’ American 
public, news of greater importance and in- 
terest than that of any other period of a 
lifetime, 

The vast majority ins‘sts that this news be 
presented to them impartially and in clear 
perspective, 

That is precisely the service CURRENT 
OPINION renders its thousands of readers— 
giving a clear presentation of every important 
phase of the world’s affairs; a presentation of 
THINGS AS THEY ARE. 

There are hundreds of prospective CUR- 
RENT OPINION readers among the progres- 
sive men and women of your community, and 
we want a representative who knows how to 
meet and interest this class of readers. 

We offer most liberal’ commissions: and re- 
bates for this representation, 


Write to Us To-day For Full Particulars 
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63 West 36th Street New York, N. Y. 




















SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE! 


The War has created a great de- 
mand and unlimited opportunities 
for those who know French, 
Spanish or Italian. 

Prepare now to better your posi- 
tion or increase your business. 
Brush up on the language you 
studied at school or college and 
make it of practical use. 

You can learn quickly and easily, at 

ome, during spare moments by the 


‘tianepeenenseenealiaailidiaiteaaadm 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 

This isthe natural way to learna foreign language, You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce each word 
and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly. It 
is a pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules of memo- 
rizing. It is not expensive. Familyand friends can useit. 
By practice during spare moments you can in a surprisingly 
short time speak, read and understanda new language. 

Write for free “Language Treatise.” particulars of Trial 
Offer, Easy Payments. Our records fit all talking machines. 


Phone Method, 954 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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Gard LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ at quarter 
usual cost. It shows why one lesson 
with an expert is worth a dozen other 

lessons. Dr. Quinn's famous Written 
Method includes all of the many impor- 

Modern improvements in teaching music. Brings right te your 
home the great advantages of conservatory study. For the beginner 
or experienced players. Endorsed by great artists. Successful 
graduates everywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. Fullyillus- 
trated. All music free. Diplomagranted. Write to-day for free book. 
m Covservatory, Studio ¥8, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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with the sole exception that all water 
is removed. It remains absolutely 
sterile, free from putrefying germs, so 
that it can be kept indefinitely without 
refrigeration. Meat and fish treated by 
the new process, we are assured, return 
when soaked in water to their original 
condition and when cooked have the 
appearance and flavor of fresh food. 
Further: 


“One large packing firm, Wilson & Co., 
estimates the volume of their business 
for the current year at $330,000,000. The 
business done by such concerns as Ar- 
mour and Swift is probably several times 
that figure. In the first six months of 
1917 the meat exports from Argentina 
were 937,403 carcasses of sheep, 2,582,035 
quarters of frozen beef, and 376,983 
quarters of chilled beef. This is a slight 
falling off from previous years. In the 
feeding of such a country as England 
under normal conditions, with meat ex- 
ported from South American ports or 
from the United States, the saving in 
freight by substituting the new drying 
process for refrigeration, curing, or can- 
ning would be enormous. Experiments 
with this process are still under way both 
at the Harriman Laboratories and the 
department of chemical engineering at 
Columbia to determine whether it will be 
useful in the drying of vegetables. Tests 
made with animals indicate that the vege- 
tables which are dried in this way retain 
the vitamines which have so much to do 
with their dietetic value. The indications 
are that before long another announce- 
ment will be made covering the details of 
the extension of the plans.” 


BRITISH CAPITALISTS HAVE 
THEIR BACKS TO THE 
WALL 


APITAL and employers of labor 

in this country have not even had 

a glimpse of the valley of the 
shadow through which Great Britain 
is passing. For, according to Herbert 
N. Casson, who writes from London 
to the Wall Street Journal, British 
capitalists are literally at bay. With 
“no privileges and few rights,” they 
have their backs to the wall, in the 
sense that “an employer of labor in 
Morocco or Thibet is less robbed and 
taxed than the average employer in 
Great Britain at the present time.” 
The writer goes on to say, with a 
gloomy gesture: 


“As soon as a strike becomes serious, it 
is settled by Lloyd George in his own 
unique and time-saving manner. He 
plunges into the conference of employers 
and workers, bangs the table and shouts— 
‘this strike must be settled at once. Give 
the workers what they want and carry on.’ 
The employers agree. They must. They 
raise wages and shorten hours. Also they 
raise prices. They must choose between 
bankruptcy and penalizing the public. 
Then Parliament calls them profiteers and 
threatens government ownership, and so 
the game goes on. Recently a hosiery 
manufacturer in Leicester was so hazed 
and harried by demands for higher wages 
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MAKING: FABRICS AND GARMENTS OUT OF PAPER YARN 


that he took drastic measures to protect 
himself. He called a meeting of his 
workers and said to them: ‘I have no 
time to be bothered by these incessant de- 
mands. You are going too far and you 
must give me a square deal. I propose 
that you elect a wage committee and fix 
your own wages. Adjust them—raise 
them—lower them, to suit yourselves; but 
remember, if you make my wage-costs so 
high that you wipe out my profits, I'll 
close the factory.’ 

“Other employers are selling out. Since 
the war -began, twenty-three -manufac- 
turers have sold out to Lord Leverhulme, 
who has now an assortment of ninety- 
three factories and is reaching out for 
more with an incredible enthusiasm for 
trouble. A large ship- building firm in 
Glasgow, Yarrows, has announced its in- 
tention to move its yards to Vancouver. 
This Canadian port is being well appre- 
ciated in Britain, especially since the 
Robert Dollar Steamship Co. moved to 
Vancouver from San Francisco.” 


GERMANY IS DEVELOPING 
A BIG PAPER YARN 
INDUSTRY 


HE importance of the paper yarn 
industry, which has been greatly 
extended in Germany during the 

past year, is indicated by a statement 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung, quoted in 
Commerce Reports, to the effect that 
about 88,000,000 pounds are being 
manufactured annually. We read that 
the manufacturing processes are con- 


stantly being improved and that paper<’ 


yarn can be used successfully in the 
manufacture of various fabrics and 
garments, excepting only body linen 
and the better sorts of overwear. 
Workmen’s clothes, bed and table linen, 
curtains, sail cloth and imitation leather 
are among the articles that can now 
be made. In many fabrics, we read, 
the paper yarn is combined with wool, 
shoddy, cotton waste, etc., 
supply of fabrics for the clothing in- 
dustry is thus enlarged. It is not to be 
supposed that all these articles will dis- 
appear in Germany upon the return of 
peace. The demand for them “will con- 
tinue undiminished for some time, and 
some of them may retain their place 
in the market permanently. The weav- 
ing mills are now likewise more active. 
Army orders, as well as civilian pur- 
chases, have been more frequent, and 
the auxiliary industries, including 
paper cutting and the fitting of paper 
fabrics, are better employed.” 

The use of paper yarn for sewing 
thread is also increasing, owing chiefly 
to the scarcity of cotton and linen 
thread. The preparation, twisting, etc., 
have been improved to such an extent 
that the paper threads are strong and 
durable enough to be used in the manu- 
facture of coarse clothing and sacks. 


and the. 
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Pioneering Wireless Speech 


On the morning of October 
22, 1915, an engineer speaking 
at Arlington, Virginia, was 
heard at Eiffel Tower, Paris, 
and at Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian 
Islands. This was the first 
trans-Atlantic and trans-conti- 
nental message ever sent by 
It was an 
achievement of the Bell System. 


During the Fifth Liberty Loan 


nearly a million people, in 


wireless telephone. 


throngs of ten thousand, heard 
speeches and music by wire 
and wireless. The loud-speak- 
ing equipment was a main 
feature of “Victory Way”, New 
York. Wireless messages came 





One Policy 


One System 


from aviators flying overhead 
and long distance speeches 
from Government officials in 
Washington. 
often magnified several billion 
times. This demonstration was 
the first of its kind in the history 
of the world. It also was an 


achievement of the Bell System. 


Historic also were the war 


Messages were 


time uses of wireless telephony, 
giving communication between 
airplanes and from mother ships 
to submarine chasers. 


All these accomplishments 
and uses were made possible by 


the work of the research labora- 
tories of the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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AGENTS wants it. Formulas for 200 bever- 


ages to be made at home, Book Form. Send $1.00 
for copy and territory proposition. AcT QUICKLY, 


BUYERS EXPORT AGENCY, Inc. 52 Broadway, W. Y. 
COMPLETE SPEECHES qii5tc1 $3.22 


SUBJECT 
Complete original speeches, debates, club papers, 
lectures, or ae on any subject prepared on 
special ‘order. 





Prompt, expert service. Satisfac- 


tion guaranteed or money refunded. All corre- 
spondence is strictly confidential. 
10- minute speeches, CLCrs eres eeerere ey 
30. - lectures, pee dance PRY 10.00 


NATIONAL LITERARY BUREAU 
486 F Street, S. W. 


MAKING $200 WEEKLY! Everyone 





Washington, D. C. 


$20 to establish a good 
business, honorable and straight, 
strictly your own. Valuable side line for 
those having office equipment, or may be 
conducted from home. Plan is new; of 
great value; nothing similar before offered. 


George Welles Moseley, Newburgh, N. Y. 


sufficient 





FOR MEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
ANTI-KAMNIA 


AQ TABLETS 


Ee 1Oc & 25c PACKAGES 





ASK FOR AK TABLETS 
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Here’s the reason: 


you like. 


have used them. 


for this purpose. 


Established 1884 








Written Guarantee with Each Razor 


SHUMATE RAZORS are so good that we guarantee them for life. 
The blade is made from tungsten alloy steel, which 
takes a keener edge than any other steel can—and holds it. 
use a SHUMATE for years without honing. 
steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 


HERE’S OUR UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE: 


Buy a SHUMATE RAZOR and use it, not only a few times, but as long as 
If you decide after an exacting trial, that you don’t like it, we'll 
exchange it for a new one without a word. 


SHUMATE RAZORS represent the skill and knowledge acquired during thirty- 
five years devoted exclusively to the production of razors. Two generations 


$2 To settle the razor question for life, send us $2.00 and the SHUMATE 
4 Barber razor will be sent to you postpaid. For those with very strong 
wiry beards, we recommend our $3.00 SHUMATE RAZOR, specially ground 
In remitting, give us your dealer's name, and a chamois 
lined, rust-proof case will be included with your razor. 


SHUMATE RAZOR COMPANY, 788 CHESTNUT ST. 


RAZOR 


You can 
The secret of this wonderful 


ST. LOUIS, U S. A. 


Capacity 10,000 Razors Daily 















Gaining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivdte your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
= spare time itable. 

urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein | ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
_ for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 

Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
| One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. -Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a.week from 
photoplay writing alone. - 
4 There . other institution or agency doing so much 

for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 

Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 

the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 

150-page illustrated~tatalogue free 
Pease widrens 


School 
1d, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1904 
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Ti 
Guaranteed 6% 
Chicago Investment 


Bonds of $500 and $1000 denomi- 


nations. 


Secured by real estate and buildings. 

















THT 


Issued to complete new plant made 
necessary by rapidly increasing 
business. 


Net assets 2% to |. 
3 times interest. 


Net earnings 


Guaranteed by prominent business 
man. 








Recommended by us after 54 years 
success in this field. 


| Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
| 10S. LaSalleSt., Chicago, IIL | 





























ESTABLISHED 1665 








CURRENT OPINION FOR AUGUST 


HUMATE 





-* Shear Nonsense-= 








In the Gallery 
Witty Visitor: “Why is a good painting 
like a bad man?” 


Fair Painter: “I give up.” 
Witty Visitor: “Both deserve hanging.” 
An Alibi 


Teacher: ‘What is an alibi?” 
Bright Boy: “Being somewhere where you 
ain’t.”—Life. 


A Female Attachnient 
“He married money.” 
“Wasn’t there a woman attached to it?” 
“Too much attached to it, he found out 


later.” 
His Other Eye 
Leavenworth has the most polite man in 
the world. When a woman apologized for 
gouging him in the eye with a parasol he 
said: “Don’t mention it, madam; I have an- 


other one.” 
Shell-Like 

Novelist Robert W. Chambers said at the 
Century Club in New York: “The war has 
changed all things. We older writers are 
quite upset. We don’t know how to write 
any more. Imagine describing a girl’s ear, 
to-day, as shell-like !” 


No Place for Man 

“What are your impressions of No Man’s 
Land?” 

“TI didn’t get into the war,” answered the 
morose citizen. ‘“‘My only vivid idea of No 
Man’s Land is home while spring house- 
cleaning is going on.’—Washington Star. 


Jollying Grandpa 

“I was talking to my little granddaughter 
over the telephone the other day,” said an 
old man recently to a few of his friends at a 
hotel, “and when I ended I said ‘Here, 
Dorothy, is a kiss for you.’ She replied, 
‘Oh! pshaw, grandpa! Don’t you know that 
a kiss over the telephone is like a straw hat ?’ 
I said, ‘Why, no, sweetheart, how’s that?’ 
‘It’s not felt, grandpa,’ she said.”—London 
Blight. 


Hints to Girls—How to be a Failure in 
Business 

Get down late mornings. 

Powder your nose when taking dictation. 

Draw your salary in advance. 

Have your beau telephone at least every 
half hour. 

Wash your white gloves out daily and 
hang them on the radiator in the boss’ private 
office. 

Sass him back! 

Make up those paragraphs of business let- 
ters you cannot read from your shorthand. 

Ask for a raise every Saturday. 

Fight with the bookkeeper. 

Chew gum. 

Forget—never take memorandums. 

Do your filing cross-eyed. 

Listen on the extension when the boss 
telephones his wife—or: substitutes !—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Merely a Suggestion 


The eagle’s a majestic bird 
And soars to dizzy heights, 
Nor heeds the toiling world below 
In his empyrean flights. 


But when we chose the eagle for 
Our country’s coin and seal 

Two bits would buy most anywhere 
A fairly decent meal. 


Still up and ever upward has 
The cost of living flown 

And bills of every household have 
Numerically grown. 


And so to be our Nation’s bird— 
Most glorious post to fill— 

I nominate the pelican 
Because he’s mostly bill. 

—Alan C. Madden in Good Morning. 
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